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lwait Minister Says West Iran Talks 

nores OPEC’s Proposals Urged 011 


Joseph Fircherc 

. . national Herald Tribune 

^'S:.lT — OPEC wants to in- 
rices and massively ex- 
, ' development assistance, 

- industrial nations are 
' - this chance for a broad 

ding with oil -exporting 
tys Kuwait's ml minister. 

- fa al-Sabah, an influen- 
- ate of dialogue between 

- J the Wcsl 

' i, finance and ofl minis- 
. ;/e 13 OPEC governments 
‘"eeting in Vienna starting 
- .u to fine tune a proposal 
^ organization's long-term 
'Under the plan, which is 
ioption in November at a 

- uec ting in Baghdad, oil 
uld continue to move up, 

- »redic table rate instead of 
aps. Every three months, 

; 1C floor price would 
response to a formula re- 
. lflahon. currency fluctua- 
. world economic growth. 

.. will live op to its side of 
' - in, initially at least,” Mr. 

- r said in an interview in his 
. .' . office overlooking the 
hit our commitment is 
conditional on a response 
. industrial countries,” he 
. id their leaders appear 
to accept the sacrifices 
' > achieve a more stable in- 
' ' al economic order.” 
-Sabah, speaking prior to 
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To achieve this, OPEC sources 
say, Saudi Arabia — whose Oil 
Minister Shwich Ahmed 7»tn 
Yamani masterminded .the long- 
term strategy — will raise the price 
of its oil and agree to some form of 
production limitation to win ac- 
ceptance of the plan from the last 
OPEC holdouts: Algeria, Libya 
and Iran. 

The proposed plan, Mr. al-Sa- 
.. . bah said, offers a basis for a dia- 
Vi logue between OPEC and the in- 
dustrial countries, bm only if the 
West is ready to tnalrft major eco- 
nomic concessions, particularly ex- 
panded aid to developing coun- 
tries. 

‘‘Help for the Third World is the 
litmus test of Western intentions,” 
■ Mr. al-Sabah said. “If a significant 
breakthrough occurs, then OPEC 
governments can become more 
amenable on many issues affec ting 
the industrial countries* interest 1 
.think there’s a will on our part to 
tn. k* ,c u l 058011 a consensus with the West, 
All Knaufa aj-baban but meetings are futile until a po- 

the Vienna meeting, predicted that £?“? decision is taken to give the 
member governments of the Or- countn<s a 

u^^s p ^ fe r ea 

apply the new strategy bythe end b ? Iled 1**"* rf 111 fu *“« 

of this year. The main remaining markets . stability which 
hurdles are the need to reuuifyol ^ vanish m the event of war or 

SS’SSS^tSSSfff -? -jP™, 

o^r i “ u “ tobc “ m 

since the 1973 oil crisis. But, Mr. 
al-Sabah said, leaders of the indus- 
f ~M JO • • 11181 democracies so far are failing 

laa spice portuSty, im ^° nan °* > " 

Rejecting a suggestion that 
•y a Western leaders might be more 

/Iltfn/V ¥ Cim forthcoming after the elections in 
du^M/a 9 CfJL m m/ West Ge rmany the United States 
JL C/ and France, Mr. al-Sabah said tha t 

Democrats great concern, but the ^ climate in industrial 

Christian Democrats seized on the 00,111 cnes *»s-4uiuing against co- 
commentary as an unexpected °P eratI . an wtl1 developing 
windfall. The . Roman Catho lic countries, 
vote is important in the south of Po&tical Leverage 

the country in sectors of the Ruhr nDC/ ^ . . . . . . 

industrial area. u OPECs mastence on obtammg 

The opposition seemed particu- ^ jor the Thud World ! is often 
larly d2^ted with the bishops' • SSiSS'ff 

statement that “the dangerously § b l 

^national debt must be correct’- 


apply (j 
of this 


hhops Add Spice 
j Bonn Campaign 

Jy John Vinocur Democrats great concern, but the 

•ew York Tima Service Christian Democrats seized on the 

— A pastoral letter on - commentary as an unexpected 
■'many’s national elections windfaJL The . Roman Catholic 
country’s Roman Catho- vote « important in the south of 

which criticizes aspects country in sectors of the Ruhr 

cellor Helmut Schmidfs industrial area, 
n terms like those used by opposition seemed parti cu- 

cents, has brought a hit of larly delighted with the bishops' 
■ e controversy to a cam- 
I ' dely described as deDdent 
- -use and intellectual con- 
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arfiby a newspaper, the 
-toh is to be read from 
<ext Smday, two weeks be- 
p vqtiag on Ocl 5, warns 
Se expanding role of the 
daily life, increasing bu- 
y-ami the country’s grow- 
•.cnal debt — all choice 
f the Christian Democrat- 
ale, Franz Josef Strauss, 
her also suggests that the 
smocraiic-Ied government 
Miplified divorce amTabor- 
j, without giving preferen- 
ort to marriage and the 
that love is destroyed and 
-langered” 

^dhmidt, described by re- 
,*aveling with him as deep- 
ed by the bishops’ criti- 
d at an election rally Sai- 
t'at “they should use their 
dt pastoral work and not 
cs. I think we are entitled 
: that the church does not 
-:in our area with phrases 
re suspiciously close to 
tten in one particular par- 
aral program.” 

^msparent Reference 

tier mentions neither can- 
lor parties by name, but 
transparent reference to a 
t by Mr. Schmidt in 
e chancellor said that the 
was insufficiently capa- 
inaging a policy of peace, 
iocratic party should seek 


high national debt must be correct- 
ed now.”: 

- Mr. Strauss has pounded at the 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 2) 


have changed since the present 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 7) 


To Our Readers 

T^he International Herald Tribune today begins publication 
1 of an edition printed in Hong Kong for distribution in 
Asia and the Pacific region. The newspaper is edited in Paris 
and is sent by satellite — in transmissions averaging five min- 
utes per page — to the presses of Sing Tao Newspapers in 
Hong Kong. Air-dispatched copies are available in most major 
cities of the region on the day of publication, six days a week. 

The Herald Tribune, also printed in Paris, Zurich and Lon- 
don, is the first English-language daily to be distributed simul- 
taneously on opposite rides of the globe. The new edition is. 
for the most part, the same newspaper available elsewhere in 
the world. 

In the 93 years since its founding, the Trib has grown from a 
four-page gazette for Americans in Paris to a newspaper with a 
daily circulation of 130,000 copies to 143 countries. It is owned 
jointly by The New York Tunes Co, The Washington Post Co. 
and Whitney Communications Corp. The paper carries report- 
ing and comment from the Times and the Post as well as the 
Los Angeles Times, Associated Press, United Press Interna- 
tional, Reuters and its own correspondents and contributors. 

It is an international newspaper, edited in the American 
style, with a strict separation between objective reporting and 
opinion. 

“This project reflects our effort to serve a growing communi- 
ty of internationally oriented readers who live in different parts 
of the world but who share the same interests and problems — 
and have the same information needs,” Publisher Lee W. 
Huebner said. 

An article explaining the technology involved in producing a 
global newspaper appears m today’s editions on Page 9S. 


Urged on 
Hostages ■ 

Panel Asks Majlis 
For Open Forum 

Reuters 

TEHRAN — The Foreign Af- 
fairs Commission of the Iranian 
Majlis (parliament) recommended 
Sunday that the American hostage 
problem be debated in an open 
session of the House. 

Meanwhile, a presidential 
spokesman, quoted by the after- 
noon newspaper Islamic Revolu- 
tion. dismissed as rumor an earlier 
report from the official Ir anian 
news agency Pars that a helicopter 
convoy carrying President Abol- 
hassa'n Bani-Sadr, Premier 
Mohammed Ali Rajaie and their 
aides was shot at Saturday night 
by an Iraqi MiG fighter. 

Pars had said the president and 
premier escaped injury when an 
Iraqi fighter fired at their helicop- 
ter convoy near the border with 
Iraq Saturday night- It said Irani- 
an Air Force fighters and the pi- 
lots of the helicopters carrying the 
two leaders forced the Iraqi plane 
torelreaL 

Two more Soviet-built MiG air- 
craft of the Iraqi Air Force were 
shoe down Sim day. Pars reported, 
adding that President Bani-Sadr 
was viewing the wreckage at the 
time of the alleged attack. The 
president spent his third day Sun- 
day talking to military command- 
ers in the border area. 

Iran, after vehemently denying 
an Iraqi claim three days ago, has 
now admitted the seizure of terri- 
tory. But a Foreign Ministry 
spokesman told Reuters he could 
not say bow much had been taken 
because the situation was changing 
constantly. Iraq meanwhile said it 
has seized land that it says Iran 
should have returned to Baghdad 
under the 1975 Algers agreement 
mnHp with the late shah's govern- 
ment 

Proposal 

The proposal by the nine-man 
Foreign Affairs Commission for 
an open debate of the hostage ' 
problem will be discussed by the 
270-seat Majlis at its next session 
Tuesday, parliamentary speaker 
Hcgaioleslam Hashemi Rafsanjani 
said. 

There was no indication of when 
the debate on the 52 hostages 
would be started by the chamber, 
assuming it accepted the recom- 
mendation. The hostages’ fate has 
been entrusted to the Majlis by 
Ayatollah Rnhollah Khomeini. 

Presenting the views of the com- 
mission, its spokesman, 
Mohammed Khatami, said there 
were two proposals for tackling the 
question of the hostages, held by 
Moslems who seized the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Tehran last Nov. 4. 

The first was that the Majlis 
should appoint a group to study 
the issue, and the second was that 
it should be brought up in an open 
session of the partiament, which 
could then set up a body to evalu- 
ate the views expressed m that de- 
bate. 

Mr. Khatami said that, because 
the occupation of the embassy was 
related to (he Iranian revolution, 
the foreign commission believed 
the matter should be debated in 
open session. 

Sunday’s Majlis session also dis- 
cussed a revised version of a reply 
(Continued on Page 3, CoL 1) 



Turk Rightist 
Surrenders to 
Coup Leaders 


Unfed fan lv*cme*and 

Canadian Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau in Ottawa on 
Saturday after failing to win provincial support for a new con- 
stitution. In background is Revenue Minister William Rompkey. 

Canadian Talks Fail 
On New Constitution 


By Stanley Meisler 

Los Angela Tima Service 

OTTAWA — The Canadian con- 
stitutional conference has ended in 
bitter failure, with Prime Minister 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau, hinting that 
be might take dramatic action on 
his own, angrily wanting the prem- 
iers of Canada's 10 provinces that 
he intends to embark on a new 
course of constitutional action. 

Mr. Trudeau would not detail 
what he intends to da Bui he told 
the premiers, most of whom had 

cvsine 


“ Brunei 


The Sultanate of Brunei, 
scheduled to become inde- 
pendent in 1984, is distinctly 
unlike most of the developing 
nations that have achieved na- 
tionhood since the end of 
World War II. Among the rea- 
sons: its reserves are conserva- 
tively estimated at more than 
$4 billion. Page 4. 


Russian Radar 

The Soviet Union has begun 
building a new radar facility 
that is believed by UJ3. intelli- 
gence officials to be a signifi- 
cant modernization of Rus- 
sia’s aiui-baUistic missile sys- 
tem. Page 7. 

U.S. Presidency 

Will President Carter get cred- 
it for positive economic trends 
in the United States? Opinion 
polls now suggest that if he in- 
deed is credited, he will win 
re-election. If not, be will lose. 
PageS. 
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'■ to others’ desire for 
v '. he letter replies, ”or their 

, y to serve it.” 

■* 'Uer was a surprise after 
r predictable campaigning, 
-- ; considerable name-cafi- 

• . a shortage of intelligent 
Last week, a commentary 
Frankfurter Allgemrine 
, ■ - .a generally conservative 
..er, said that the campaign 
J stupidest that the Federal 

r - ever lived through.” 
swspaper’s (reposition, the 
/ter. Rundscnan, which 
the Social Democratic 
.tpeared to agree to the ex- 
it said if the candidates 
■ute ri ng soap instead of 
' they would surely be look- 
. ew advertising agendes. 
Shmidt’s lead in the polls 
, w substantial that the 
letter is unlikely to canse 
■lis coalition with the Free 

ed Army Officer 

■ in Near Bilbao 

.«■ The Associated Press 

,Q, Spain — A man and a 

- believed to be Basque 
. ' s ,q5ts, walked into a pharma- 

*#»|fr < Gcer whose father owned 
S ■ /.•rnacy, police said. 
ny air killed CoL Jose Maria 
; *' : Sustaeta, 50, and that 
. - . car waiting with a driver,* 

- id witnesses reported. CoL 
. a retired hen tenant colo- 

■ ■& medical corps, normally 
V only on Saturdays in his 

v%- pharmacy, police said. 


Japan 9 s Aviation Industry 

Rocketing Aerospace Business Taking Off With 


By Axel Krause 

International Herald Tribute 

PARIS — Japan’s fledgling 
aerospace industry,, although 
tiny by world standards, is quiet- 
ly and swiftly expanding. 

' And Western industrial plan- 
ners fear it will mushroom into 
yet another Japanese-made giant 

Turnn special 
111 1 REPORT 

on the world industrial scene 
within 15 years. . 

“Japan’s aerospace industry 
gims to eventually duplicate 
what was accomplished in elec- 
tronics, autos and steel — be- 
coming No. 2 and possibly even 
Na L? said a senior UJS. aero- 
space executive attending tire 
F a rn b orough Air Show, which 
was held m Britain last week and 

traditionally is a gathering point 
for the world's aerospace indus- 
try. 

'Reflecting a widespread feel- 
ing, the executive also warned 
that “if we and the Europeans 
do not react intelligently, all of 
us may wind up bong eaten 
alive.” , . 

One current reaction has been 
the formation of joint ventures 


between Japanese and Western 
aerospace industries. 

Backed by the Japanese gov- 
ernment — diversifying- from 
lackluster sectors, such as steel 
and shipbuilding — the ventures 
have already attracted Boeing 
from the U.S., West Germany’s 
largest aerospace company, Mes- 
serschmitt-Boelkow-Blohm 
(MBBX Fokker of the Nether- 
lands and Britain’s Rolls-Royce. 

Rebuilt from scratch in the 
early 1950s, Japan’s aerospace 
industry — which employs over 
25,000 workers — presently gen- 
erates sales of roughly 300 bil- 
lion yen (SI. 4 billion) from the 
manufacture of about 30 differ- 
ent plane models, ranging from 
jet fighters and transports to hel- 
icopters and gliders. Roughly 85 
percent of the production sup- 
plies Japan's military. 

Japan also has a modest but 
growing space program, involv- 
ing development of both launch- 
ers and satellites. 

By conmuison, Western Eu- 
rope phis Britain — the Western 
world’s second-ranking aero- 
space industry after the United 
Kates — last year generated 
over $18 billion m annual sales, 
employing some 250,000 people. 

- Japan still does rally one- thir- 
tieth of the U-S. aerospace in- 
dustry’s volume worldwide, ac- 


cording to industry estimates, 
but hardly anyone, inducting the 
Japanese, expea Japan to main- 
lam that status much longer. In- 
deed, tbe industry already is 
growing at about 15 percent an- 
nually, triple the worldwide rate. 

“We still lack expertise and 
experience, but Japan is endeav- 
oring to built its aerospace in- 
dustry ... to the extent that it 
would be competitive world- 
wide,” said Takashi Yoshinari, 
general manager for internation- 
al affairs of the Society of Japa- 
nese Aerospace Companies. 

The groundwork for much of 
Japan’s emerging prowess has 
been laid through licensing 
agreements with major US. 
aerospace companies dating 
back over 10 years. This year, 
for. example, the industry will 
start producing, for the Japan 
Defense Agency, McDonnell 
Douglas F-I5 Eagles, which re- 
places an aging fleet of 140 F- 
4EJ Phantoms, also made under 
license from the U.S. company. 

Relaxing amid an impressive 
display at Famborougb of new 
Japanese planes, jet engines and 
aerospace hardware currently 
under development in Japan, 
Mr. Yoshinan readily conceded 
he knew all about growing fears 
within the European Economic 
Community and the U.S. over 


Soaring 

High Hopes 

increased competition being gen- 
erated by exports of Japanese 
steel, automobiles and consumer 
electronic products. 

“We are well aware of the 
pressures coining from these in- 
dustries ... For some time to 
come there should be little fear 
this wjli happen in aerospace,” 
he said. But he quickly noted 
that , there was a way to avoid a 
repeat performance — joint ven- 
tures. 

Several ventures with Western 
Anns either under way or taking 
shape are being watched closely 
by Western industry observers 
for the lessons they may provide 
for dealing with Japan’s high- 
technology industries in the fu- 
ture. They include the following: 

. * Boeing is fanning out the 
manufacture of key components 
of its new 767 passenger jet 
Three key Japanese aerospace 
companies — Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industries, Kawasaki Heavy In- 
dustries and Fuji Heavy Indus- 
tries — will make components 
such as fuselage sections. 

But Boeing's deal, which in- 
cludes Aeritalia of Italy — and 
another it is presently examining 
— is not a licensing or subcon- 
tracting arrangement, since the 
three companies and the Japa- 
(Continued on Page 19, Col. 1) 


failed to reach an agreement with 
him during the conference on Sat- 
urday, that “the national govern- 
ment will have to assume its re- 
sponsibilities.” 

Mr. Trudeau's new course, if it 
includes the imposition by the fed- 
eral government of a bill’ of rights 
on the 10 provinces, could trigger a 
constitutional crisis. Mr. Trudeau 
himself told a news conference lat- 
er, “When 1 say this is either the 
end of the beginning or the begin- 
ning of the end. 1 really mean it." 

The failure and the acrimonious 
words between Mr. Trudeau and 
some of the premiers came less 
than four months after the wide- 
spread euphoria over the defeat of 
the Quebec referendum on sq>ara- 
tism in May. During the referen- 
dum campaign. Mr. Trudeau had 
promised Quebecers a revised con- 
stitution if they rqected separa- 
tism. and he convened last week’s 
constitutional conference to fulfil] 
that promise. 

Mr. Trudeau, a Quebecer, hoped 
to draw up a bill of rights that 
would guarantee French Canadi- 
ans the right to education and gov- 
ernment services in French- He 
also wanted to devise a formula for 


By Thomas L. Friedman 

United Press International 

ANKARA — The leader of Tur- 
key's extreme rightist party, 
blamed for fostering much of the 
country’s terrorist violence, surren- 
dered to military authorities Sun- 
day, Turkish Radio reported. 

AJpaslan Turkes. in his early 
70s. nad been hiding from martial 
law authorities since the army took 
power Friday and placed the' coun- 
try’s top politicians under house 
arrest 

The army had issued an ultima- 
tum to Mr. Turkes to turn himself 
in before noon Sunday or face se- 
rious consequences. 

Suspected leftist terrorists, 
meanwhile, machine gunned a 
Turkish army captain in the streets 
of Adana Sunday, marking the 
Fust outbreak of resistance to the 
military coup led by chief of staff 
Gen. Kenan Evren that overthrew 
the government of Premier Suley- 
man DemireL 

Police in Adana, in south-cen- 
tral Ttirkey, said that a group of 
suspected leftists opened cue on an 
army patrol Sunday afternoon, 
killing Capt Bulent An gin. The 
gunmen traded machine-gun fire 
with the patrol and one gunm an 
was wounded and later captured 
by police. Sources said that Adana 
virtually was cut off from the rest 
of the country and roadblocks 
were set up throughout the city. 

Geo. Evren’s ruling National Se- 
curity Council, which has banned 
all trade union activity, Sunday or- 
dered all striking workers bad: to 
work Monday. It ordered employ- 
ers to pay an immediate 70-percent 
wage increase until final settlement 
of labor disputes are reached. 

Streamlining 

Sources said that the rating 
council is eager to restore normali- 
ty to the country and already has 
begun plans for streamlining the 


bureaucracy, reforming the tax 
laws and establishing special 
courts to try terrorists. 

Turkish Radio said Mr. Turkes 
called the martial law command in 
Ankara early Sunday saying that 
be could be found at an Ankara 
address. Military police, led by the 
city's martial law commander, hur- 
ried to the address and took Mr. 
Turkes into custodv- 

The leader of Turkey's extreme 
rightist National Action Party was 
lien to a military airport and 
flown to the island of Uzunada, 
near the port city of Izmir. 

Mr. Turkes' surrender means the 
new junta has under its ‘protective 
custody” the leaders of all four 
major parties, as well as an esti- 
mated 120 other senior politicians 
and legislators. 

Mr. Turkes’ party headquarters 
in Ankara, like those of other po- 
litical parties, has been raided by 
tbe army, searched and sealed off. 
Large quantities of arms reported- 
ly were discovered in the National 
Action Party offices and analysts 
said it was possible that Mr. 
Turkes could be tried. 

His party was well-organized 
and committed to rooting out left- 
ist extremists. 

Tanks Off Streets 

[Soldiers conducted a house-to- 
house search for suspected terror- 
ists in suburban Istanbul and An- 
kara on Sunday, and Turkey’s new 
military rulers said they arrested 
182 terrorists in the eastern prov- 
ince of Elazig, the Associated Press 
reported. 

[Istanbul and Ankara were calm 
Sunday as tbe military command 
pulled most of its tanks from the 
cities, and Turks jammed the 
streets, bazaars and coffee bars. As 
part of their plan to restore Tur- 
key, the National Security Council 
maintained martial law in all 67 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 3) 
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Poland Says New Unions 

uphoria over the defeat of J 

bee referendum on separa- -m *■ r\ *■ _ a 1 

Must ^ eek Uonrt Approval 


pruuiiscu vucooro a rev^cu wm- From Agency Dispatches 

stituhon if they rqected separa- WARSAW — The Polish govern- 
usm, and he convened la st week s mem Sunday announced new ad- 
constitutional conference to fulfill procedures for legally 

“WSrS: o, - , , constituting independent trade 

Mr. Trudeau, a Queoecer, _ hoped unions bong organized since set- 
to draw up a Ml of nghts that Uement of the B^tic^ast strikes, 
wonld guarantee Frrach Canadi- Under prC)cedure , 
ans the neht to education and eov- . 

emment services £ FreS^He b * ofGciaI new ? «■“?. PAP - 
also wanted to devise a formula for organizers must rioter their new 

bringing home the Canadian Cbn- ““J 

stitS. fprocess^Sled t2£L "indi w* 1 havethe right to iqect 
NMM i hll J, ,l. applications from organizations 
^ SSm® 3 hostile to “sSst Po- 

Sting to Mr. Trudeau. wmild ^ “ *RPg ^' ecIi ‘ , “ “ 

stffi 35 “fe=s 


Quebec voters. 

But most premiers rejected the 
bill of rights, fearing that it would 
be used by tbe courts to overturn 
provincial .legislation. This would 
be a break from British parliamen- 
tary tradition. And they supported 
patriation of the constitution from 
Britain only if Mr. Trudeau would 
agree to increase some of their 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 4) 


land and the constitution.” How- 
ever, the new unions would have 
the right to appeal the rqection to 
higher courts, PAP said. 

Registrants must list the names 
of active members, the framework 
of the union's activities and other 
details. 

“From tbe moment of registra- 
tion. the trade union becomes a le- 
gal body,” PAP said. “When after 
registration the activity and struc- 
ture are not consistent with the 
law, the Warsaw Court is able to 
cancel registration." 

The law, approved Saturday by 
the Council of Ministers, also pro- 



Japanese workers at the Mitsubishi plant in Nagoya bmid 
executive jets. Turboprop models of tbe jet reportedly are 
selling wefl in Common Market countries and in tbe U.S. 


vides for appeal of cancellation or- 
ders. 

According to PAP, the new pro- 
cedures will allow for new unions 
to become legally recognized until 
tbe Polish parliament enacts a new 
labor law in November or Decem- 
ber. 

PAP announced the new law 
erne month after some 16.000 
workers at the Lenin shipyards 
walked off their jobs in Gdansk to 
demand free trade unions and 
other concessions. The Gdansk 
strike, which followed six weeks of 
sporadic walkouts, marked the 
turning point in Poland's simmer- 
ing social and economic crisis. 

fn another development, Polish 
radio will begin carrying Roman 
Catholic Mass every week starting 
next Sunday, church officials said. 
The services will be broadcast 
from the Cathedral of St. John in 
central Warsaw. Greater access by 
the church to the state-controlled 
mass media was among the 21 de- 
mands agreed to Aug. 31 by the 
Communist government to end the 
Baltic strikes. 

PAP also reported Sunday that 
tbe Soviet Union has granted Po- 
land a low-interest, 10-year credit 
worth about 5260 million. The 
agency said the credit was in addi- 
tion to the agreement signed last 
week calling for Moscow to supply 
food and manufactured goods 
worth $155 million. 

In a French radio interview. Pol- 
ish strike leader Lech Walesa paid 
tribute to financial help from the 
AFL-CIO in the United States, 
saying. “Our movement had no fi- 
nancial backing [in Poland], so all 
the help we could get was wel- 
come.” 

In Moscow, however, the Com- 
munist Party newspaper Pravda re- 
newed its attack on U.S. labor un- 
ion leaders, accusing them Satur- 
day of bankrolling “anti-Socialisl 
forces" by donating money to Po- 
land’s new trade union movement. 
Pravda had made similar charges a 
week ago. 

In Bucharest, the news agency 
Agerpress reported that Romanian 
President Nicolae Ceausescu 
received Zdzislaw Kurowrki, a sec- 
retary of the Polish Communist 
Party’s Central Committee for an 
“exchange of information on the 
activity and concerns” of the Pol- 
ish and Romanian Communist 
parties. 

In Budapest, Hungarian Com- 
munist Party chief Janos Kadar 
held talks with Polish Central 
Committee secretary Emil 
Wojtaszek Friday in a - meeting 
undisclosed at the time, the Hun- 
garian news agency MTI reported 
Saturday. 

In Warsaw, the Communist dai- 
ly Trybuna Ludu reported Satur- 
day dial former party chief Ed- 
ward Gierek has improved from 
the heart attack he suffered before 
his removal as Poland's leader. 





; Polish Concessions 
Tighten Moscow Ties 


; By Craig R. Whitney 

New York Tuna Service 

MOSCOW — For all the drama 
and novelty of the political victo- 
ries the Polish workers won from 
their Communist rulers, the long- 
term effect of the costly settlement 
may be a further tightening of Bo- 
Tand' s economic embrace with the 
Soviet Union. 

' Speaking privately, Soviet offi- 
cials say the Warsaw government 
will have to turn to Moscow for 
the economic and finan cial help it 
will need to pay its debts to the 
West and meet the cost of the 
wage increases and food, estimated 
at S3 J billion, that were promised 
to get the striking workers bade to 
their jobs. 

In the long run, (he Russians 
seem to feel the ideological con- 
cessions that went with the accord 
will wither away as the Poles come 
to their senses and see that only 
hard work will get them out of 
their economic crisis. 

Underscoring Ties 

Meanwhile, underscor 
ties of alliance that make 
the Soviet strategic bulwark in 
Eastern Europe, the Russians are 
moving in with economic aid more 
than matching Western offers. 

The announcement Thursday of 
“additional deliveries of some 
manufactures and food products” 
this year, probably token amounts 
matching s imilar aid already forth- 
coming from East Germany and 
Poland’s other Eastern European 
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analyst said. “The Poles are our 
most important allies, the key to 
our security in Eastern Europe. 
The West won’t move in to save- 
them. They owe the West $20 bil- 
lion already. We will help them 
now, and then they will just have 
to work harder.” 

Foreign Trade 

Almost a third of Poland’s for- 
eign trade is with the Soviet Un- 
ion. and last year the Poles spent 
the ruble equivalent of nearly $6 
billion for Soviet goods, including 
$1.7-billion worth of oiL 

The Poles still had to cover 
about 30 percent of their oil needs 
by buying on Western markets, 
and, according to Eastern Europe- 
an sources, the Polish leader, Ed- 
ward Gierek, induced Leonid Bre- 
zhnev, the Soviet leader, during 
talks in the Crimea in August to 
step up Soviet oil deliveries. Mr. 
Gierek was also said to have ob- 
tained a Soviet hard-currency loan 
of $350 million to help cover inter- 
est payments on the Western debt. 

But on July 1 Mr. Gierek’s team 
had to increase the price of meat, 
subsidized at the cost of S3 J bil- 
lion a year. This sparked the 
strikes that eventually swept him 
away and brought Stanislaw Kania 
to the head of the t 
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fl Face Turkish Leader 


Turkish soldiers watch streets of Ankara Saturday afternoon 
after new military junta eased a cmfew and residents returned. 

Rightist Chief Surrenders 
To Turkey Coup Leaders 
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President Carter said Friday in 
Washington that the United Stales 
would make new credit guarantees 
of $670 million available for the 
purchase of gram. Officials said 
the credit being extended, repre- 
senting a 20 percent increase over 
what was awarded during the cur- 
rent fiscal year, was aimed at coun- 
terbalancing Soviet aid. 

Eastern European informants 
here say that the Soviet Union also 
agreed this summer to step up an- 
nual deliveries of oil by tour mil- 
lion metric tons, which could free 
Polish foreign-currency reserves 
that would otherwise be used to 
buy oil on the world market. 

No Announcement 

There has been no official an- 
nouncement of this agreement, 
stud to have been made last month. 
. A Polish delegation that left here 

• Friday is believed to have asked 
for additional trade concessions. 

The Soviet announcement 

• Thursday also did not say how 
! mudt additional food and equip- 

ment would be shipped to Poland 
-this year. The Russians themselves 
‘are importing meat and grain. 

Although the aid to the Poles 
•“was announced over the wires of 
; Tass, the Soviet government’s 
■ press agency, the announcement 
'"was not in the newspapers, possi- 
bly because hard-pressed Soviet 
' consumers might not understand 
1 why even small amounts were 
• ' being diverted to Poland, 
v “We will help the Poles because 
. • we have to,” a Communist Party 


(party. 

Concessions 

“The price rise was a 
move,” a Soviet official said, 
have to keep workers happy in a 
socialist state.” 

The Polish authorities are trying 
to do this by granting wage in- 
creases, promising more food and 
making political concessions, in- 
cluding independent labor unions 
with the right to strike, and a re- 
laxation of censorship. 

For the moment Soviet insiders 
say they are pleased with the solu- 
tion as explained by one of the 
men who negotiated ft, Mieczyslaw 
Jagiclski, a deputy premier. In the 
long term, however, independent 
trade unions and strikes are in- 
compatible with the Soviet version 
of Manrist-Leninist doctrine. 
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(Continued from Page I) 
provinces and an 8 pan. curfew on 
its 45 miDion citizens. 

[Authorities reportedly arrested 
all 17 deputies of Mr. Turkes* Na- 
tional Action Party, 22 of Mr. Er- 
bakan’s National Salvation Party, 
33 from Mr. Ecevit’s Republican 
Peoples Party, 25 from Mr. De- 
mirers Justice Party and five inde- 
pendent or minority delegates. The 
military has not confirmed the ar- 
rests.] 

There were 22 terrorists con- 
demned to death by civilian courts 
before the coup, but whose execu- 
tion had not been carried under 
the civilian government. Sources 
dose to tiie new junta said that the 
22 were likdy to soon be executed. 

The junta was particularly eager 
to capture Mr. Turkes, a former 
colonel, for fear he would lead the 
militant rightist “Grey Wolves” in 
a guerrilla war against the new mil- 
itary government. 

Sources dose to the junta said 


(Continued from Page 1) 
issue that Mr. Schmidt and the So- 
cial Democrats have allowed the 
public sector debt to triple in the 
last 10 years so that it is now at 
$231.8 billion. This, in turn, it is 
charged, has increased borrowing 
and hurt private investment 

Although the issue is dismissed 
by the Social Democrats as irre- 
sponsible scare politics, it has po- 
tential appeal for older voters who 
remember how their savings were 
swept away through currency re- 
forms caused by the public debt 
that resulted from two world wars. 

The bishops’ remarks ou the 
debt seemed to especially goad Mr. 
Schmidt, who once served as a na- 
tional elder of the West Germany’s 
Lutheran Church. In Brunswick 
yesterday, be commented, “There 
is nothing in either the Old or the 
New Testament about how to 
manage state finances.” 

Orach Debates 

“We who speak for the state,” 
the chancellor continued, “do not 
interfere in church debates such as 
those about contraception or celi- 
bacy.” 

The extent to which the bishops’ 
statement irritated the Social 
Democrats was apparent in a ; 
made by Hans-Jocben VogeL, a 
dal Democrat and Roman Catho- 
lic. The letter, he said, would not 
simplify relations between the par- 
ty and the church, which have im- 
proved in recent years after a long 
period of strain. 

Choosing the topics the Social 
Democrats saw fit for church com- 
mentary. Mr. Vogel said be was 
surprised that the letter had not- 
mentioned foreign aid, the rela- 
tionship between rich and poor na- 
tions,, or what , he described as a 
growing antagonism toward for- 
eigners m West Germany. 


Schmidt to Visit U.S. 

BONN (AP) — Chancellor 
Schmidt will visit the United 
States after the November elec- 
tions for talks with the newly-elect- 
ed president, it was reported Sun- 
day. 

An article in a Social Democrat- 
ic publication quoted Mr. Schmidt 
as saying that be intended to press 
for a deepening of the U.S.-Soviet 
dialogue m talks “either with the 
newly-elected car reelected presi- 
dent” 

Northern India Floods 

The Associated Press 

NEW DELHI — Torrential rains 
and flooding rivers have left 
40,000 persons homeless in the re- 
mote northeastern state of Tripura 
and caused widespread destruc- 
tion, the United News of India re- 
ported Saturday. One person was 
reported to have drowned. 


fences, including incitement to vio- 
lence. 

Mr. Turkes jeans the country’s 
three other lending party Genres, 
Mr. D enrir el, opposition leader 
Bulent Ecevh and Islamic funda- 
mentalist Necmettm Erbakan un- 
der the “protective custody” of the 
military. 

Mr. Demird and Mr. Ecevit, 
both of whom are being held with 
their wives at a military base in 
Hamzakoy on the GalTbolu penin- 
sula, talked by phone Sunday with 
the editor of the Turkish News 
Agency. 

Both said that they were in good 
health, but could not discuss the 
coup. 

Sources dose to the junta said 
that no final decision has been 
made on what to do with the major 
party leaders, as well as the esti- 
mated 120 other political figures in 
army custody. 

An analyas of those arrested by 
the centrist newspaper Gun ay din 
indicated that almost all of Mr. 
Turkes' parliamentary following 
had been taken into custody as 
well as the majority of Mr. Erbak- 
an’s I slam ic f undamentalis t Na- 
tional Salvation party. 

Security Courts 

The left wing of Mr. Ecevit’s Re- 
publican Peoples Party was report- 
ed in protective custody, as were 
members of Mr. Demird’s 'Justice 
Party from the Kurdish regions of 
eastern Turkey. 

Among the reforms being con- 
sidered by the junta is establish- 
ment of a network of “security 
courts” to try terrorists. Sources 
said that the decisions would be fi- 
nal and their would be no recourse 
to appeal. 

The sources said that the army is 
currently contacting retired army 
judges to staff the courts. Unlike 
tire temporary martial law courts 
now in existence, the new ones 
would be permanently established 
in the constitution to be written by 
the junta. 

In an effort to streamline tire 


Britain May Suspend 
Singapore Concorde 

The Associated Press 

LONDON — British Airways 
w31 suspend Concorde flights to 
Singapore beca u se of heavy finan- 
cial losses, the Sunday Telegraph 
has reported. It said that Cabinet 
ministers already have been in- 
formed and that governments over 
which the supersonic airliner flies 
are being consulted. 

A spokesman for the state- 
owned airline refused to confirm 
the report. But he said tire Singa- 
pore Concorde service is being re- 
viewed as port of an overall review 
of British Airways' services bang 
undertaken because of worldwide 
economic recession. 
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massive and overstaffed Turkish 
bureaucracy, the council Sunday 
decreed that all bureaucrats 65 and 
older were immediately “retired.” 

Sources close to the junta said a 
similar “forced retirement” could 
be due soon for certain members 
of the armed forces, too. In 1971, 
when the army forced out the civil- 
ian government, 5,000 mili tary of- 
ficers were purged. Most of those 
ousted were believed to be leftist 
officers. 

In another reform move, sources 
said that the army has instructed 
Thigut Ozal, former financial 
counselor to the premier, to draft a 
. tax-reform measure immediately. 

While sources said that both ci- 
vilians and militar y are to be in- 
cluded in the Cabinet to be named 
in the next few weeks, the army is 
expected to bold onto the defense, 
justice and interior portfolios. 

Though the coup was led fy 
Gen. Evren, the acting premier is 
Gen. Haydar Saltik; secretary-gen- 
eral of the National Security 
Council and known as an extreme- 
ly pro-Western figure and a lead- 
ing candidate to head the new 
Cabinet 


By Drew Middleton 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — Gen. Kenan Ev- 
ren, the leader of the new Turkish 
mili tary government, faces the 
double ta« of defeating terrorism 
and bolstering his country’s posi- 
tion as NATO’s bastion in the 
troubled Middle East 
Both Gen. Evren, the army chief 
of staff, and Gen. Haydar Saltik, 
head of the new National Security 
Council, are strong supporters of 
Turkey’s NATO membership but 
are said to reseat what they con- 
J.: J •***$ rider insufficient attention by the 
• : '4<v. Carter adminis tration to the Turk- 

ish need for arms and spare parts. 

Gen. Evren’s first task, analysts 
said, will be to combat terrorism 
by well-armed groups representing 
the extreme left and the extreme 
right in Turkish politics. 

He has pleaded repeatedly for 
more authority for commanders 
operating under martial law in sev- 
eral Turkish provinces and for 
more stringent punishment of ter- 
rorists. He is said to be acutely 
•sensitive to the spread of terro rism 
in the Erzurum and Kars areas on 
the Russian and Ir anian frontiers. 

Described as a slight, gray- 
haired man noted for being soft- 
spoken. Gen. Evren was bom in 
Alasehir, near Izmir, in 1918. like 
most officers, of his generation, he 



regards the army as the guardian 
of the republic founded by Ketnal 
Ataturk, the most successful Turk- 
ish soldier of the century. 

Gen. Evren graduated from the 
Turkish Military Academy in An- 
kara in 1938 and was later an artil- 
lery officer at the General Staff 
College in Istanbul Considered 
strongly pro- Western, he com- 
manded a Turkish artillery regi- 
ment in the Korean War. 

No Political Ambitions 

Although deeply concerned by 
the previous civilian government’s 
inability to cope with terrorism, 
the general has no political ambi- 
tions, according to Turkish diplo- 
mats in Washington, flailing him a 
quiet family man who is “cautious 
and steady,” they said that he “is 
not like the Brazilian and Argen- 
tine generals who have seized pow- 
er” in that “he does not want to 

install ^ militar y regime that will 


perpetuate itself.’ 
The dial 


diplomats guessed that he 
saw the combination of terrorism 
and the deteriorating military situ- 


By Loren Jenkins 

Washington Post Service 

ROME — The generals who 
overthrew the government of 
Turkish Premier Suleyman De- 
mud did so reluctantly and as a 
reaction to a disintegrating inter- 
nal political situation, according to 
the generals’ own explanations and 
the views of Western diplomats in 
Europe. 

It appears to be a Middle East- 
ern coup with a difference. The 
Turkish nrihtary has stepped in not 
to change the country’s course rad- 
ically, but rather to preserve Tur- 
key’s ties to the United States and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation and to try to restore some 
financial health to the nation. 

Gen. Kenan Evren ’s first state- 
ments to the nation, and to Tur- 
key’s Western allies, stressed that 
the army had acted reluctantly and 
as a last resort to avoid civil war. 
As portrayed by him, the coup was 
a virtual carbon copy of the two 
previous military interventions in 
Ihepast 20 years. 

The action was dictated by 
alarm at the murderous wave of 
terrorism, both of the extremist 
left and right, which had left more 
than 2,000 people dead since the 
beginning of the year — including 
220 this month alone — and out of 
impatience with the country’s divi- 
sive politicians, who dearly were 


fiddling wide the nation was burn- 
ing. 

Since the founding of the mod- 
ern Turkish Republic by Kemal 
Ataturk in 1923, the armed forces 
have twice intervened against the 
politicians they felt were leading 
the nation toward disaster. In both 
cases — in I960, when they unseat- 
ed Premier Adnan Menderes, and 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

in 1971, when they overthrew Mr. 
Demird’s first government — the 
armed forces, as they promised, re- 
stored Chilian rule m less than 18 
months after their takeover. 

Western diplomats in Turkey 
long have maintained that the 
Turkish generals seriously abhor- 
intervening in politics. They con- 
sider themselves professional sol- 
diers and believe that their role 
should be the defense of the na- 
tion, not the dictation of its poli- 
cies. 

But when the politicians have 
failed, as they did in each of these 
previous crises, leading the nation 
toward economic or political col- 
lapse, the generals took upon 
themselves the responsibility of 
bong the guarantors of unity and 
national integrity. 

In 1960, they blamed Menderes, 
who was later tried and executed 


Constitutional Talks End 
In Bitter Failure in Ottawa 


(Controlled from Rage 1) 
powers under the constitution. Mr. 
Trudeau, however, rqected 
of their requests because he reel 
that the provinces arc already too 
strong. 

The six-day conference ended 
with Mr. Trudeau and several 
premiers exchanging blame and in- 
sults for the failure. With some ex- 
ceptions, like Premier William 
Davis of Ontario and Richard 
Hatfield of New Brunswick, the 
provincial leaders tended to look 
on Mr. Trudeau as a stubborn, 
willful man trying to impose his vi- 
sion of Canada upon them. 

“1 get the feeling," Premier Wil- 
liam Bennett of British Columbia 
told Mr. Trudeau, “that your vi- 
rion of this country and what it is 
all about is different from all of us 
around the table." Premier Rene 
Levesque of Quebec described the 
prime minister as “a brick wall.” 

Mr. Trudeau, in turn, tended to 
look on most of the premiers as 
parochial men, greedy for power. 
At a news conference, he described 
their philosophy as “You scratch 
my bade, Tfl scratch yours, and, if 
you won’t scratch my back, HI 
scratch your face." 

He derided the premiers for in- 
sisting that, if they agreed on in- 
creased powers for themselves, he 
should grant them under the theo- 
ry that the provincial premiers re- 
flected the will of the people. He 
said that their view of Canada 
“bolds that national Canadian pol- 
icies and the national public good 
ought to result from cadi province 


exercising its own powers to the ut- 
most.” 

But, he added, he had another 
of the Canadian sys- 
tem: "That there is a national view 
that transcends the provincial 
ones, and when there is a conflict, 
the national view must prevail, be- 
cause Canada is more than the 
sum of its parts, more than the 
sum of 10 provinces, more than the 
sum of 10 provindal economies.” 

One of the main beneficiaries of 
the conference may be Mr. 
Levesque. He intends to use the 
conference's failure in the next 
provindal election to persuade 
Quebecers to change their minds 
about their opposition to separa- 
tism. “I hope, Mr. Levesque told 
the dosing session, “that those 
who voted no in the referendum 


along with his leading ministers, 
for failing to deal with an econom- 
ic crisis that was almost as bad as 
that facing Turkey today. In 1971, 
It was the political system's failure 
to deal with the wave of terrorism. 

This time, the nation is faced 
with a disastrous economic situa- 
tion, despite more than $6 billion- 
in Western loans and debt-servic- 
ing relief promised by Turkey’s 
worried NATO allies, and a mush- 
rooming explosion of terrorism 
that was dangerously approaching 
civil war. 

At least six times this year, the 
military high command warned the 
politicians that they should put 
aside their traditional squabbling 
in order to save the nation from 
ruin. Only two weeks ago, Gen. 
Evren warned that the continued 
weakening authority of die state 
was helping the spread of terror- 
ism. 

Since last spring, the politicians 
had managed to let their disputes 
totally paralyze the parliament 
with a deadlock over the election 
of a new president to succeed re- 
tired Adm. Fahri Koriituk, whose 
term expired in April More than 
100 ballots have been cast with no 
results, effectively preventing the 
assembly from taking up any fur- 
ther legislation, including action 
on new security measures the 
armed forces felt were imperative. 

The detention — or “protective 
custody,” as the military put it del- 
icately Friday — of Mr. Demirel, 
Mr. Ecevit and at (cast 100 other 
members of parliament testifies to 
the armed forces' anger at the fail- 
ure of the politicians. 

While the military junta has put 
the politicians on ice, it is seeking 
to keep the economic technocrats 
bard at work, reflecting their own 
appreciation that the only slightly 
positive aspects erf Mr. Demird *s 
most recent 10 -month rule came in 
the draconian economic reforms 
he prescribed for Turkey in Janu- 
ary to stave off bankruptcy. 

The importance the junta at- 
taches to maintaining those re- 
forms was underlined by the speed 
with which they met — twice dur- 
ing the course of Friday — with 
the reform’s architects, Torgut 
OzaL director of the state planning 
organization, and Hakki Aydino- 
glu, bead of tiie central bank. 

The reforms, which seek to revo- 
lutionize Turkey’s cumbersome, 
protectionist and sub&dized state 


Gen. Kenan Evren 


a tinn in the Middle East as 
menaces to Turkey that could be 
countered only by the temporary 
imposition of martial law. 

They also noted that Gen. Ev- 
ren’s was concerned over the fu- 
ture of his three daughters at a uni- 
versity in Ankara and agreed that 
it was difficult to envisage him as a 
potential dictator. But they em- 
phasized his worry over Turkey’s 
ability to contribute effectively to 
the defense of NATO's southern 
flank. The Turkish army has 
470,000 men in 17 divisions and 16 
independent brigades; the air force 
has 303 combat planes. 

Gens. Evren and Saltik, one an- 
alyst said, are clearly aware of 
both Turkey’s importance to 
NATO and the fact that the alli- 
ance’s command system in the Ae- 
gean affronts most Turitish offi- 
cers, who believe it gives too much 
authority to Greece. 

But NATO analysts said that 
the new leadership will be too con- 
cerned about its own military situ- 
ation to accept tokens like the re- 
cent $50 million loan a pproved by 
the U.S. Congress. They predict 
that once Gen. Evren has brought 
terrorism under control, he will 
ask for a thorough examination of 
the quickest means of transform- 
ing Turkey’s units into a nrn dwm 
force. 


PEKING 
the brakes on the 
tung. 

Mr. Deng announced that the politically volatile trial of the 
Four" — who helped Mao seize power from reigning modem 

will be held soon. But Ml Deng said that the court ’wip 

judgment on Mao’s role in the 10-year Cultural Revolution. - . 

Mr. Deng said the trial of the four, headed by Mao’s wid 
Oing, should be handled with care because it involves ddks 
The other three members of the Gang of Four are Wang Hun* 
Wen yuan and Zhang Chungjiao, who seized power from mod 
by Liu Sbaoqi. in 1966. Mr. Deng made his commems to a v * 1 
from ihe Japanese Kcnnrito Party.. V ’ 

Hand Grenade Injures 27 in Salisbury 

Reuters 

SALISBURY — Twenty-seven persons were injured, four .. 
when a band grenade was lobbed into a crowded beerhall in S 
Chitungwiza township Saturday night, pohcc said Sunday. . 

The attack was the second of its land in three days. A man*, 
by a grenade outside the same beerhall Thursday. Press : 
attackers were wearing T-shirts issued by Home Affairs ! 
Nkomo’s Patriotic Front party and peppered a crowd with a 
fire. But the party denied its followers were involved. - : 

About 17,000 guerrillas from Prime Minister Robert Muga - 
babwe African National Liberation Army are to be moved - 
tungwiza this month. But a police spokesman declined to sa T ' 
the grenade attack was connected with the controversy in the' 
over the plan. Some residents havfe expressed fears of an u . 
violence since the guerrillas wflj be armed. 

East-West Gash Looms at Madrid Conft ■- 

The Associated Press 

MADRID — The United States and the Soviet Union appe; 

. for a confrontation over rules and agenda when the preparaior 
the 35-nation second European conference to the review the. 
agreements resumes here on Monday. 

The Soviet Union has hinted that it might not support futiirz -• 
to review the five-year-old Helsinki accords. The Russians . 
favored a system that, unlike the rules in force at the 1977-7? . 
conference that the West proposes keeping, requires no foUm 
mgs to judge compliance. 

But the U.S. cmef delegate, Max Kampglman, said that mee- 
as Belgrade and Madrid were necessary to keep the Conferee 
curity and Cooperation in Europe alive and well Differences o 1 ' 
U.S. desire to take up the Soviet record on human rights and 
vention in Afghanistan. 
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Russia Firm on Agenda for U.S. Missile , 

Reuters ’* 

MOSCOW — The Soviet Union has signaled that it would - 
promise on its demand that American nuclear-armed aircraft' . 
be included from the start in talks with the United States tf 
missile arsenals on the continent • 

An article on Saturday in the Co mmunis t Party newspapr ' 
quoting from a Kremlin statement in July, said the so-caQed^: 
ward-based systems “musfbe discussed simultaneously and - 
connection” with medium-range rockets in any negotiations. -- fz. 

Kuwait Aide Accuses W 
Of Ignoring OPEC Pla* ~ 


Military Tradition Is Apolitical 

Turkish Generals Acted With Reluctance 


(Continued from Page 1) 
world institutions were set up after 
1945, and the developing countries 
will assert themselves either 
through a global deal or through 
chaos,” he said. 

A negotiated economic reform is 
what OPEC leaders hope can em- 
erge from their strategy. The col- 
lapse of an earlier attempt to start 
a. .limited Gulf-Europe dialogue, 
Mr. al-Sabah said, was due to 
OPEC members' reluctance to 
start discussions until OPEC first 
set this overall framework: 

The OPEC long-term strategy 
calls for “informal talks between a 
few major oil producers and con- 
sumers, at technical and expert 
level. ... and if these initial con- 
tacts are successful and promising, 
then formal negotiations.” 

But Mr. al-Sabah warned that if 
the West resists aD concessions 
and the talks fail, then OPEC will 
lose the ability to enforce disci- 
pline on its members. 

“How long can we convince our 
governments to ignore market ad- 
vantages if the other side is not 
making any concessions?” he said. 
“The situation will allow individu- 
al countries to charge more and 
produce less oil. and the strategy 
wiD collapse, not by design but be- 
cause of market pressures.” 

$60 a Barrel 

Oil pricing in the new OPEC 
strategy is designed to raise prices 
smoothly, protecting the oil ex- 
porters’ earnings from deprecia- 
tion and gradually raising the real 
price of oQ. Under the OPEC for- 
mula, oil, now selling for about 
$30 a band, will double by 1990 
to $60 a band — roughly equiva- 
lent to the expected cost of syn- 
thetic fuel intended to replace oO. 

Oil prices would rise faster than 
inflation because part of the price 
increment — probably about three 
percent — would be based on eco- 
nomic growth in the industrial 
countries. Asked if this is an 
OPEC formula to confiscate future 
Western profits. Mr. al-Sabah 
said: “We are holding down oil 
prices now to allow industrial 
countries' economies to recover, so 
when they recover we should ob- 
tain part, a small part, of the extra 
cake.” 

To maintain oil prices during 
temporary gluts, as at present. 
OPEC countries will lend money 
— possibly in the form of oil-in- 
dexed bonds — to poorer member 
countries so that they can afford to 
cut back exports without losing 
revenue. OPEC experts say that 
the current oil glut win dry up fast 
if Saudi Arabia reverts to its pro- 
duction ceiling as part of the new 
strategy. 

The certainly of rising oil prices, 
OPEC officials say, will encourage 
Industrial countries to invest in en- 
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Despite this, Mr. Levesque was 
praised by several premiers for 
working closely with them in their 
conflicts with Mr. Trudeau. Mr. 
Levesque supported the moves for 
increased provincial powers and 
rejected Mr. Trudeau's proposed 
bill of rights, fearing that it could 
be used to overturn Quebec's lan- 
guage and education laws. 

Mr. Trudeau said that he will 
announce his proposed course of 
action “in due course” to the 
Canadian people. He said he 
would meet with his fellow Liberal 
Party members of Parliament on 
Wednesday and his Cabinet on 
Thursday before making the an- 
nouncement. 


debt-rescheduling agreements 
from international lending agen- 
cies and NATO governments. 
They have given Turkey a brief 
breathing space to put its econom- 
ic house in order. 

The Turkish armed forces' tradi- 
tion of being apolitical — perhaps 
the only institution in the state suD 
above ideological struggles — - and 
Gen. Evren’s own wide prestige 
and reputation in the country are 
being viewed by diplomats' and 
NATO government officials as the 
most optimistic signs that, the gen- 
erals eventually will honor their 
promise to return to the barracks 
once order is restored. 


sources of power, thus prolonging 
life of the world's oil reserves. 


the! 


For developing countries, OPEC 
proposes to increase its finamri.i] 
assistance, largely through the 
OPEC Special Fund, by $3.5 bil- 
lion for every 10 percent rise in oil 
prices. Much of this aid would be 
grants, but the newly industrial- 
ized countries — including 'Singa- 
pore, Thailand, Philippines, India, 
Taiwan and South Korea — will 
get medium-term loans on com- 
mercial terms. 

Stronger Voice 

While offering an energy dia- 
logue to industrial countries, 
OPEC insists that Western govern- 
ments also expand aid tothedevel- 
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■ In the full text of the message, 
issued to mark the annual pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, the ayatollah 
seemed bothered by the differenc- 
es in the Islamic world, the most 
dramatic being Iran's armed 
clashes with Iraq, for winch he 
blamed the United States. Only in 

the next-to-last paragraph did he 
switch Ids rone away from the 
shrill rhetoric to list Urn conditions 
for the hostages' release. 

Discussing the conflict with 
Iraq, the ayatollah . sa i d , “The great 
Satan [the United States] —whose 
fear is .that the Islapifc revolution, 
of Iran may be exported to other 
Islamic and non -Islamic countries, 
thus cutting its evil ha pH from the 
countries under its domination — 
could not accomplish anything 
with an economic blockade and 
military attacks. 

. *No. 1 Enemy' 

“The United States is continu- 
ously attacking Iran ana seeding 

^ spies to Iran to defeat the Islamic 

from the message dealing * revolution of Iran. The United 
le conditions for their re- States is the No. 1 enemy of the 

oppressed and deprived nations of 
the world. We are at war with 
America and today the hand of 
America has come out of the sleeve 
of Iraq,” he said. "We have turned 
our backs to the West and to the 
East and the United States and the 
Soviet Union, and intend to rule 
our country ourselves.” 


. ~~; u - ■ Bernard Gwenzman 

: ,1; New York Times Service 

-/-UNGTON — U.S, offi- 
' -.tidying Ayatollah Ruhnllah 
inis latest conditions for 
l J*if f.! 0 ■■ , asc of the American hos- 

■ , ‘ tfj y, Iran, said they were uncer- 

■ - . r - ‘ ^ether the terms represented 

- rv ne moderation in his poa- 

;.• . 7 ' - were more a diversionary 

’ _ . • •- ' ; ~. [o gain additional Moslem 

5 tor his anti- American 

v.’.. uncertainty was caused by 

~ ~;.,eipt' in Washington of the . 

of the ayatollah’s message 
- ... . /d Moslems, a lengthy docu- 
‘ - ■ - ' ' lat was mostly a sharp at- 

the United States and the 
_ ■’ Lr ' c Jnion and “their satellites," 

^_;ich concluded with the four 
. • - ' : r ans for the hostages’ release 

' Jitions that seemed to hold 
I . le hope for progress toward 

(tf t» . igtbe 1 OK-momh crisis. 

^ b‘iy afternoon, when word of 

- •_ atollah’s message readied 

j y . igton, officials had only the 
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Reagan Backs 3 of Khomeini Terms 


By Douglas E Kncdand 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Ronald Reagan has called 
for the United States to agree to three of the four 
. terms that Ayatollah Ruhollah Rhnrnrini appar- 
ently has set for releasing the American hndayt 
“Assuming that the terms for the release of our 
citizens by the government of Iran obviously have 
been reported m the press,” Mr. Reagan, the Re- 
publican presienlial nominee, said Saturday in a 


terms of an agreement,” Mr. Reagan said. “Let 
me add that there should be no delay in freeing 
the hostages with any thought by Iran that it 
might get better terms after the election in No- 
vember.*’ 

Mr. Reagan said he still believed that U.S. poli- 
cy “should have been that we would not negotiate 
until our citizens are released." 

"In this case, however, we abandoned that posi- 
tion more than eight months ago so it is not a’ 

riiUaM Fat “TV. >4! 


brief news conference called before addressing the subject for debate," be said, “The overriding con- 
Italian- American Foundation here, “we can and “ ’ "" ** ~ r 

should agree to tinfreezing the Iranian assets now 
held by us, cancellation of any and all ei«»mc 
against Iran, and non-intervention in Iran’s do- 
mestic affairs." 

“The fourth point is the matter of the shah’s 
property,” Mr. Reagan said. “This cannot be con- 
fiscated without due process of law. 

“Having agreed to these points we must above 
all insist that the hostages be released immediate- 
ly u^on conclusion of an agreement, that there be 


no delays, introduction of additional demands or 
waiting for fulfillment of on agreement." 

Ayatollah Khomeini, Iran’s revolutionary lead- 
er, set out the conditions for the release of the 52 
American hostages in a broadcast. One of his de- 
mands was that the United Stales turn over the 
property of the late shah, although be omitted a 
frequent demand for an American apology for ac- 
tions in Iran. 

“I also pledge that if elected I will observe the 


cern now is the return of our citizens who have 
been held captive for almost a year in violation of 
international law." 

In remarks prepared for the Italian-American 
group’s banquet, Mr. Reagan extolled the virtues 
of rtalian-Americans and asserted, as did Presi- 
dent Carter in a speech to the group Saturday 
night, that his policies were the closest to that 
community's traditions and ideals. 

Mr. Carter, in his speech, praised contributions 
by Italians and I tali an- Amen cans in science, edu- 
cation and the arts in his speech. 

“And just think, where would we politicians be 
without Machiavelli?" the president a<=v.*H 

‘ "Sempra avanti!” Mr. Carter declared at the 
end of his speech, using the Italian phrase for “al- 
ways forward.” 

Rep. John Anderson, the independent presiden- 
tial candidate, was invited to speak at the banquet 
here but did not respond, according to a spokes- 
man for the Italian-American group. ' 


Heavy Casualties Reported in Panjshir Valley 

Afghan Clashes Confirmed by Diplomats 
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U.S. Manhunt Under Way for 9 Iranians 
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House, still contained the 
ssiem’s view that the UJS. 
•- apologize for its past in- 
dent in Iran as a step toward 
the hostage crisis, 
demand was nminwi by 
. Jah Khomeini when he pro- 
four conditions in a state- 
•- Friday for the release of the 
,-es. The ayatollah’s oondi- 
were that the United States 
return the late shah’s 
- unblock Iranian assets fro- 
- the United States, drop- 5- 
daims against' Iran, and 
se not to intervene politically 
itariJy in Iran. 

Hojatoleslam 
Montazeri, son of one 
n!s most senior clergymen, 
w conditions laid out m the 
should not contradict the 
.tion. 

.. _ former Iranian Air 
^ chief, Maj. Gen. Amir Bab- 
/Hagheri, was arrested at the 
‘ before he was due to leave 

- t; for France, revolutionary 

said. The guards declined 
' where they bad - taken the 
Tar why they had detained 

~ evening newspaper Etda’at 
: id that Gen. Bagneri’s name 
. - a list of people oaned from 
; the country. Gen. Bagheri 

- ^pointed air force chief in 
t, 1979, and -handed his res- 

- 41 ,tt> President Bani-Sadr 
-x. 

land Nuncio Named 

The Associated Press 

ICAN CITY —Pope John 
has n amwl A rchhishry Re- 

- lartino, 48, as the new apos- 
xmdo to Thailand. 


Then, after dincnssing Iran's ef- 
forts to chart its own revolutionary 
course, Ayatollah Khomeini raised 
the hostage question, 

“I have said several times that 
the hostage-taking by the fi ghting I 
committed ' and Moslem students 
was the natural reaction to the 
damages that have been infHrtwt 
on our nation by the United 
States," be said. 

Being Reasonable 

“On the return of the 
shah’s wealth and the 
of all the United States 
against Iran, a guarantee 
United States military and politi- 
cal interventions in Iran and the 
freeing of aD our investments, the 
hostages will be set free," he said. 
But he added that “of course, I 
have given this duty to the Islamic 
Consultative Assembly so that it 
may deride on any course of ac- 
tion that it deems beneficial to the 
interest of the nation." 

Some officials said that the aya- 
tollah’s comments on the hostages 
were probably aimed at Moslem 
countries, such as Saudi Arabia 
and Pakistan, which had been urg- 
ing Iran to end the crisis and free 
the hostages. His conditions, 

: which seem to. amount to. the mini- 
mum that he is urgine the parlia- 
ment to demand, could be an ef- 
fort to demonstrate that Iran is 
being reasonable in' the crisis. 

Of the conditions listed by the 
ayatollah, officials said it would be 
difficult to erven identify the shah's 
holdings. There are also claims 
■ being made in court against Iran's 
frozen assets. The United States 
could easily issue a statement of 
nonintervention in Iranian affairs. 

But officials noted there was 
nothing in the ayatollah’s state- 
ment suggesting a willingness to 
negotiate or otherwise work with 
the United States to resolve the 
crisis. Some officials believe that 
the ayatollah's statement repre- 
sented a middle ground between 
those such as President Abdhas- 
$an Bani-Sadr seeking a quick end 
to the crisis and radicals in the par- 
liament who want to hold cm to the 
hostages and further confront the 
United States. 

Thus, when the parliament, 
which is controlled by the funda- 
mentalist Moslems, takes up the 
hostage issue, Ayatollah Khomeini 
is in the position to support any 
decisions that are actually taken, 
including deman ds that go beyond 
his own terms, officials said. 


By Ron Shaffer 

Washmptm Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Federal im- 
migration officials have ordered a 
nationwide manh unt for nine Ira- 
nians jailed during a demonstra- 
tion in Washington in July and re- 
leased shortly afterwards but who, 
‘they now say, should have been 
held for deportation. 

The nine were among 191 pro- 
Ayatollah Ruh nllah Khomeini 
demonstrators arrested July 27 
and transferred to two federal pris- 
ons in OtisviUe, New York. All 
were set free after senior officials 
of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service said that checks 
into their visa status turned up 
only two who were in the country 

illegall y 

The two were also released and 
are among those being sought. The 
nine indude several others whose 
illegal presence in the country at 
the time of the demonstration was 
known to immigration officials 
outside New York but not to those 
on the scene. 

The order, sent as a top priority 
telegram earlier this month to nine 
immigration offices aro und the 
country, informed agency investi- 
gators that subsequent checks into 
the immigration status of the dem- 
onstrators revealed that at least 
seven more were deportable at the 
time of their release. 

Investigation Ordered 

Immigration investigators have 
charged that the 191 demonstra- 
tors were released before checks oh 
their status could be completed. 
Their allegations initially were de- 
nied strenuously by senior INS of- 
ficials, but the national INS office 
later ordered an investigation into 
the circumstances surrounding the 
protesters’ release. 

Of those who were bring sought 
at the time they were arrested hoe, 
one had been in the cram try ille- 
gally since his stndent visa expired 
in October, 1979. Immigration of- 
ficials had been looking for him 
since March, of this year, the tele- 
gram showed. 

The visa of another bad expired 
in January. 1979. He had also 
failed to register as an Iranian stu- 
dent following the issuing of regu- 
lations late last year requiring all 
Iranian students to do so. A third 
had been asked to appear for an 
interview with investigators prior 
to the July 27 demonstration, but 
never reported. 

China Foreign Students 

Reuters 

PEKING — Nearly 600 foreign 
students have been admitted to 
Chinese universities and col lege s 
this academic war, the highest 
since 1973, the Chinese Education 
Ministry said Sanxrday. 
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At least one of the nin e hay been 
apprehended since the telegram 
was sent Sept. 3, while at least one 
other is known to be still at large. 
The status of the search for the 
other seven could not be learned 
Saturday. 

INS investigators, already de- 
moralized by what they fell was a 
hasty decision to release the dem- 
onstrators, greeted the latest order 
with dismay. 

“We just looked at that order 
and shook our heads," said one 
field investigator. "We already had 
them, and now we’ve got to go 
back on the street and find diem 
again. It’s just the latest example 
of how screwed up the central off- 
ice is." 

Investigators have said that, de- 
spite the assurances of the central 


iroceduxes were not 
followed m dete rmining whether 
thepzotesters were here legally. 

Tney claim that superiors or- 
dered them to restrict their ques- 
tioning of the demonstrators to 
only those questions which attor- 
neys representing the demonstra- 
tors agreed to in advance. 

In addition, they said, too few 
phones were available at one of Ihe 
New York prisons where the dem- 
onstrators were held to enable in- 
vestigators to cross-check the an- 
swers given with the INS central 
computer in Washington and with 
the local offices around the coun- 
try. 

As a result, they charge, more 
than 200 danoostratois were re- 
leased without their status ever 
having been verified. 


By Michael T. Kaufman 

New York Times Service ■ 

NEW DELHI — Diplomats in 
New Delhi said Saturday that 
fighting between Islamic ■ rebels 
and Soviet and Afghan forces was 
continuing in Afghanistan’s 
Panjshir valley, where Afghan ex- 
iles had earlier claimed to have 
pinned down a Soviet tank col- 
umn. 

A diplomatic source here could 
say only that there seemed to be 

serious fighting in the narrow part 
of the valley about SO miles (80 ki- 
lometers) north of Kabul. The 
source said there were heavy casu- 
alties, presumably os both sides. 

The diplomatic confirmation of 
the fighting in this region came a 
week after rebel sources here and 
in Pakistan began telling of battles 
in the gorges where every invading 
force since Alexander the Great 
has met opposition. 

Since the Russians intervened in 
Afghanistan last December, the 
Wile valley region has reportedly 
provided sanctuary for a number 
of guerrilla bands, and on at least 
two occasions Soviet units led 
sweeps intended to drive out the 
guerrilla units who regularly at- 
tacked traffic on the key valley 
road. According to rebel sources, 
the guerrillas were again anticipat- 
ing such an attack before the cold 
weather sets in. 

On this occasion when a Soviet 
tank column started into the steep 

«... - .. Qj- 


Salang Pass, just 
Panjshir River, rebel units 


report- 
: check 


edly monitored but did not 
the advance. But at a narrow 
point, the rebels reportedly blasted 
the steep hillsides setting off an av- 
alanche that was said to have cut 
off the col umn ’s retreat Rebel 
daims, which have traded to be 
overblown in the past, were that as 
many as 20 tanks were destroyed 
and that a dozen helicopters were 
downed. 

The rebel informants said that 
Soviet and government forces suf- 
fered heavy casualties while their 
own losses were described as mod- 
erate. There was no independent 


assessment available as to the scale 
of fighting. 

The diplomatic sources here also 
reported that, in addition to the 
fighting in the Panjshir valley, 
clashes of varying intensity have 
also taken place in the last three 
days at Aibak, about 90 miles (144 
kilometers) northwest of rbe 
Salang Pass, and at Kunduz, a 
northern city, 18 miles (29 kilome- 
ter) south of the Soviet Union. 
There were also clashes reported 
by the diplomats at Dhtbala. a vil- 
lage near the Pakistan border. Fi- 
nally, the diplomats here said that 
there was fighting at Chaki War- 
dak, a village on the road from Ka- 
bul to Ghazni in the south and at 
sites in Konar and Laghman prov- 
inces, to the east of Kabul 

In the city of Kandahar, shop- 
keepers ended a three-day protest 
and opened their stores, the diplo- 
mats here reported. They added 
that in Herat, the major city in 
western Afghanistan, the historic 
walled city remained in the hands 
of rebel forces and was “a no-go 
zone for Soviet and Afghan 
troops," 

The capital itself is said to be 
relatively quiet though several dip- 
lomats here reported that in the 
last week Soviet patrols have again 
taken up positions on the streets 
during the day. Generally, the So- 
viet troops had confined their pol- 
icing duties to night duty. 

High Visibility 

On the political front, the diplo- 
mats reported that, after secluding 
himself for some time, President 
Babrak Karma! has been maintain- 
ing high visibility, speaking to 
many groups. He was reported to 
have recently addressed a group 
described as “Kabul city intellec- 
tuals.” 

In the part of his address that 
was later published, the president 
was reported as saying “it is a mis- 
take that only the People’s Demo- 
cratic Party of Afghanistan can 
save the people ofour country 
from oppression.” This reference 
was interpreted as suggesting that 


the president is again seeking to 
broaden the base of the party. His 
own wing of the party. the-Sb- 
called Parchamite. or flag, faction, 
is estimated to number no more 
than 3.000 to 4,000 people. 

Rebels Claim to Kill 

2 Afghan Ministers ; ^ 

The Associated Press ... 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan 
Moslem rebels claimed Sunday 
that insurgents had kiDed two Af- 
ghan Cabinet ministers and three 
other officials at what was sup- 
posed to have been a truce meeting 
with unarmed tribesmen. 

Most accounts said at least ope, 
and possibly two, Cabinet minis- 
ters were slain by the insurgents. 
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Air France pour tous. 



Air France for everyone. We all hove different needs every time we fly. Sometimes, speed is 
what matters most. Sometimes comfort is what counts, and sometimes price is most important 
Thatfs why, at AirFrance, wegiveyou a choice. You con choosefrom among AirFrance-Vacances, 
our original and very affordable flight- Classe Economique, the most frequented flight;- First Class, 
for iuxuriously comfortable flightS;Concorde, for high-performanceClasse Affaires, for quiet flights 
that facilitate your work 

Ac Air France, we try to always give you the widest range of air travel choices possible. Talk to us 
every time you fly, ond we'll help you find the best flight available for your personal requirements. 
We know that our success depends on your satisfaction. Thaifs why, ot Air France, we confidently 

soy^chotetyom AIR FRANCE Mf 

The best of France to all the world. 
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Sultanate Will Become Independent in 1984 


Brunei 'Sailing Through’ a Serene Transition Phase 


By Henry Kamm 

fVrw York Times Service 

BANDAR SERI BEGAWAN, 
Brunei — Having failed in its long 
.struggle to put off full independ- 
ence from Bri tain, the Sultanate of 
t .Brunei is sailing serenely through a 
.transition period before it is to 
. take its place among independent 
L nations on Jan. 1, 1984. 

.! On that day, Brunei, a 2,226- 
square-mile protectorate on the 
. northern coast of Borneo, will have 
. -to take full control of the two areas 
of government activity that it 
-would prefer that Britain keep: 
. foreign affairs and the mili tary. 
Ihe Sultan, Sir Muda Hassanai 
BoDriah, has long been in charge of 
, everything else. 

. , ; Brunei, an enclave in the Malay- 
sian state of Sarawak on the South 

* China Sea, has no reason to be in- 
. d mi dated by the fateful date in 
. 1.984. Its problems — if they can 
-pven be considered problems — 
, ajne the reverse of those of the de- 

* yeloping nations that have gained 
independence since the end of 

'World Warn. 

>' No Debts 

\ Brunei has no debts, foreign or 

* domestic. Its reserves are conserva- 

* trvely estimated to be more than $4 

* billion. Before the last increase in 

* world petroleum prices earlier this 
. year, the sultan's chief financial of- 
•< Geer. John Los, a Briton, an- 

* npunced to the appointed Legisla- 

* pve Council a budget Tor 1980 that 
\ Would add about S2 billion to 

* these reserves. 

* Mr. Lee is known for consistent- 
! ly and significantly underestimat- 

* ing Brunei’s earnings at the begin- 
; ning of each year. 

■ Brunei's land and offshore oil- 
; fields currently produce 250,000 

* barrels a day. The per capita gross 
' national product, which comes al- 
, most exclusively from crude oil 

* and liquefied natural gas. works 
out to $16,000 a year. Brunei's 

- population is 200,000. 

‘ As a result of this wealth, which 
' is unique in Southeast Asia, 

' Brunei's citizens and permanent 
residents — mostly Malays and 

* people of Chinese descent — live 
well by regional standards. There 


is no unemployment. Its farmers 
are largely part-time crop produc- 
ers with permanent jobs on the 
government’s overstuffed payroll. 
and there is no visible poverty. 

Low-Interest Loans 

In 1978, more than 30,500 pri- 
vately owned non-commercial au- 
tomobiles were registered, with 
new cars arriving al a rate of 200 a 
month. The government’s 14,000 
employees are eligible for low-in- 
terest car loans, and only this year 
did the government phase out a 
loan program for color television 
sets. The government also finances 
employees' pilgrimages to Mecca. 

There is a pension plan for citi- 
zens and free health care for all. 
The government provides housing 
for its staff and paid vacations are 
the general rule. 

Education is free, even in re- 
mote villages, and pupils of talent 
ran count OH heing subsidized for 
higher education. Many are salt 
abroad for university or tec hn ical 
education, mainly in Britain. 
Brunei has no universities. 

These far-reaching benefits are 
extended by a government that 


reserves all powers for itself, which 
means the sultan, 34, and his fa- 
ther, the former sultan. Sir Omar 
All Sajfuddin, who abdicated in fa- 
vor of his son in 1967. • 

The government, headed by a 
chief minister and including expa- 
triate Britons such as Mr. Lee in 
key technical posts, functions 
largely in an advisory capacity to 
the sullen, who, like his father be- 
fore him, runs the country pater- 
nalisticaliy. 

There are no political parties, 
and labor unions function tamely. 
When the drivers of water taxis be- 
tween here and the large settle- 
ment of Kampong Ayer, built on 
stilts in the Brunei River, recently 
refused to work after an increase 
in fuel prices that was unaccom- 
panied by a rise in fares, the gov- 
ernment’s chief information officer 
was sent to the wharf to inform Lhe 
striking boatmen that they were 
not on strike. The strike collapsed. 

Some people who staged a revolt 
in December, 1962 over the pros- 
pect of Brunei's joining the new 
federation of Malaysia remain in 
prison without having ever been 
tried. Estimates of the number of 


these inmates range from eight to 
40, but, like other information 
about Brunei, no confirmation can 
be be obtained from government 
sources. The chief information of- 
ficer. Hadji Badaruddin Bin Pen- 
garah, declined to answer any sub- 
stantive questions in an interview 
at his office. 

Islam Emphasis 

Sixty percent of the people here 
are Moslem. Emphasis on Islam, 
the state religion, has increased in 
recent years as steeply as oil reve- 
nues. The few r emaining establish- 
ments that serve alcoholic bever- 
ages now display signs putting 
them off limits to Moslems. 
Moslem women are frequently re- 
minded or dress codes. And televi- 
sion and radio news broadcasts es- 
chew mention of other religions or 
religious figures. 

The religious affairs department 
is regarded as the most influential 
in the government. Many mosques 
are bang built in addition to a 
grandiose marble structure that . 
do mina tes this capital city of 
50,000. Islami c education and 
broadcasts are on the increase. 


Bombings Prompt Philippine Crackdown 


United Press International It was feared ti 

MANILA — President Ferdi- on what Mr. Ma 
nand Marcos has ordered his mar- national and do 
rial law authorities to crack down and terrorists” a 
on terrorism after a series of to further suppre 
bombs killed an American woman " sition to his sir on 
and injured 33 persons. In a series a 

Terrorists bombed seven govern- Marcos ordered 
meat and business enterprises in pected subversive 
Manila Friday, killing Mrs. Annie era, “dragnet op 
Kuzmuk, 51, of Newark, N J., the “criminal” hidec 
wife of an American business exec- forcemeat of tot 
utive who was among shoppers at sores, including 
a supermarket in suburban Makati mobile checkpoir 
when a bomb concealed in a gro- body searches oJ 
eery bag exploded at a check-out certain buildings. 


It was feared that the crackdown 
on what Mr. Marcos called “inter- 
national and domestic anarchists 
and terrorists” might also be used 
to further suppress peaceful oppo- 
sition to his strong-arm rule. 

In a series of directives, Mr. 
Marcos ordered the arrest of sus- 
pected subversives and their lead- 
ers, “dragnet operations” against 
“criminal” hideouts, and the en- 
forcement of tough security mea- 
sures, including the setting up of 
mobile checkpoints in Manila and 
body searches of people entering 


counter. 

A group calling itself the April 
6 Lb Liberation Movement claimed 
responsibility for the bombings, 
the worst to hit Manila since Mr. 
Marcos’ declaration of martial law 
in 1972. It said in a communique 
that Filipinos must now fight for 
freedom “regardless of the cost” 


Mr. Marcos also directed a close 
watch on communications, power, 
water, energy and other public 
utility sources and the re-arrest of 
detainees who have violated the 
terms of their temporary releases. 

The orders were issued after Mr. 
Marcos met with the general mili- 
tary council amid apprehension 


that terrorists seeking his over- 
throw will strike again with the an- 
niversary of his declaration of mar- 
tial law just eight days away, ScpL 
21 . 

“The wanton and ruthless kill- 
ings and injury of innocent civil- 
ians compel the national govern- 
ment to exercise its powers in or- 
der to protect the people from 
these international and domestic 
anar chis ts and terrorists,” Mr. 
Marcos said. 


Battle Reported 

BAGUIO CITY, Philippines — 
(AF) Officials said Sunday that 
government troops had killed five 
guerrillas during a battle in Abra 
Province against Co mmunis t In- 
surgents led by a Roman Catholic 
priest. There were no government 
casualties, officials said. 


However, foreign observers as- 
sert that the government's religious 
activities remain traditional, with 
no sign of a trend toward funda- 
mentalism or the application of 
Koranic prescriptions and penal- 
ties as secular law. Brunei is be- 
lieved to be wary of drawing close 
to the Pan- Islamic movement and 
is said to regard the Arab world 
suspiciously, as a source of possi- 
ble terrorism and the upsetting of 
the established order. 

As in the case of its slowly evolv- 
ing relationship with Britain, from 
which it expects a continued mili- 
tary presence after 1984, Brunei 
has been proceeding with great 
caution. “It is striving manfully to 
get into the 18 th century” said one 
Western diplomat assigned to this 
region. 

Specialist Claims 
World Terrorism 


Likely to Increase 

The Associated Pros 

SANTA MONICA, Calif. — In- ‘ ' 

temational terrorism is likely to in- \ group of 1( 
crease in the 1980s as governments of Japan, fas 
cmn to terrorism to cany cat thdr KimDaeJun 
political aims, a specialist says. 

“Terrorism is becoming mstitu- 
tionalized, and the public is ac- #4 a WYh 
re n tin g it,” Brian Jenkins, director ■ w 

or the Rand Corp.'s research pro- 
gram in security and subnational IV.— 

conflict, told a Just-ended interna- I 

tional conference on terrorism. 

“We have individual [terrorist] r. rr m 
groups and individuals acting on ™ J 1 ™] 

behalf of military governments. " ewTo " 

Nations openly avow they will as- SEOUL — K 
sassinatc [their enemies] abroad,” final appeal bd 
Mr. Jenkins said. “That is one of trying him for 
the trends that eainwd some con- dial he ever pi 
pain at this conference." die gove rnm ent 

Mr. J enkins spoke at a news speedy return 
briefing in Santa Monica with An- South Korea, 
tbony Quainton, a State Depart- Mr. Kim, wl 
meet o fficial. Mr. Quainton said death sentence 
terrorist acts aimed at such major charges faring 
events as the Olympic Games were court Saturday 
discussed during the conference, as ™ some marti 
were the sabotage of ml supertank- dint he might 
ers, intentional oil s pills and hi- some currency l 
jacking of liquid natural gas tran- have mar 

sports. achieve democ 








... 


A group of 16 demonstrators, i 
of Japan, fasting fat Tokyo pari 
Kim Dae Jung. One holds a picture of the 


South Korean residents 
ty to protest the trial of 
South Korean (fisshlouL 


Kim Makes Fined Appeal, 
Denies Sedition Charge 


Our specialists will show you 

HOW UNIVERSAL WE ARE 



Syndicated loans 


Foreign exchange and deposits 


Trade financing 


By Henry Scott Stokes onstratioca in Mayacrms .fte 
Nm Time, country. The government tned the 

tmntn m * P^ence of students by not lifting 

martial law for over six months, 
when it had no reason to continue, 
trying him for treason, has denied obscurity of the govern- 

that he ever plotted to overthrow for politS re- 

JST™*" 1 HSSJ'i forms give grounds farsmqpitions 
speedy return to democracy m lls pj^ges to democratize 

Mr. Kim, who faces a possible dwcountry. 
death sentence if convicted of the "Moral Responsibility’ 

chargra faring him, concedwl in As a politician, Mr. Kim said, he 
court Saturday that he had violat- accepted “some moral responsible 
ed same martial law edicts and ty for the demonstrations," saying 
that he might have committed t st ffl do not undemand why sto 
some currency law violations. dents came onto the streets/ The 

“I have made every effort to government said there had been 
achieve democracy, Mr. Kim, Tm demonstrations up to mid- 
South Korea s leading dissident, j^y involving altogether 350,000 
“ “ a summation, students at 120 unrvmities seeking 

“But I newrtrasdto seize power to end the state of martial lawaf 
by an insurrection. ter the assassination of President 

He saidthatsedition.for which Park Chung Hee last October, 
he is charged, “is something that I MrTl3m criticized himself, 
never imagined or thought of.” other leaders, including the then 
The four generals who are stir presi deaL Choi Kyu Hah, and 
ting as judges y his tnalare «- Members of the now dosed Na- 
pected tohand down a verdict this tional Assemhl y for faffing to 

T*’ % S? nWCt ™ opportunities for dSgnc 

charges, including attempted sedi- and compromise” in the spxSgbe- 
tron.^pearacojam^adeatii foreSe^rndties erupS. 
penalty is probable, observers said. . -instead, all involved sought 
As Mr Kim was making his fi- ^ ownmterest," he said, 
nal appeal, a group of wives and He conceded that he had proba- 
T 1 ac ^ d mth e Wy violated martial law decrees 
him of plotting the overthrow of against holding meetings without 
the govamnent rtagsd a demon- ^^onSl thShetod broken 

foreign exchange laws by keeping 
ftftlr&FEECSt LT25 Siolw raothbii by a brcnSSS 

law in the United States and also a 
amed from the courtroom hy small sum in Japanese yen that he 

* 1 . -do, a-j-2 

Earlier m the week prosecutors iz.zfi 

u,j .iji.ua n Ami a c charge that he said m an article m 

had demanded a death sentence ^ew York Times on Feb. 23, 

1973, that “you can have bread in 
ofup to 20 years for the others on North Korea though there is no 

In’ his statement, Mr. Kim is- while South Korean peo- 

a— rTT>2« ommom 

era. poliridans ax3 rtu Safe/*? than bread, yon canvoy wdl see 
don't want any leniency," he said. thcsc ^ ** 


y," he said. 
“I take full responsibility but 
please do not be unfair to others.” 
In his su mma tion, he also said: 
“The government must bear ini- 
tial responsibility for student dem- 
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which way these people will be 
going" 

Mr. Kim’s appeal was cautiously 
phrased and contained no attacks 
on Gen. Chun Doo Hwan, who as- 
sumed the presidency on Aug 27. 


North Korea Urges Talks 
On Peace Treaty With U.S. 


Euro currency financing 


Bullion and foreign currency trading 


Long-term corporate financing 



United Press haematianat 

TOKYO — North Korea Sunday 
promised to end its military alli- 
ances with China and the Soviet 
Union if the United Slates would 
sign a peace treaty with the Pyon- 
gyang government formally ending 
the Korean War. 

But the statement by North Ko- 
rean PresideaL Kim II Sung did not 
include making South Korea a fall 
partner in talks on a peace treaty 
to end the 1950-53 conflict — a 
point demanded by Washington. 

“We will dissolve our mOilaiy 
alliance with China and the Soviet 
Union at the very moment when 
we sign a peace treaty” with the 
United States, Mr. Kim told a vis- 
iting Japanese delegation, Kvodo 
news agency reported from Pyon- 
gyang 

Mr. Kim emphasized that 
scrapping North Korea’s military 
pacts with Peking and Moscow 
was contingent on a similar move 
by South Korea and the United 
States, including a withdrawal of 
U.S. troops. 

Mr. Kim told the Japanese that 
North Korea wants the peace trea- 


ty to replace the present armistice 
agreement, a cease-fire document 
that the Noth Koreans and their 
Chinese allies signed with the 
United Nations Command 27 
years ago. 

Repeated Invitations 

North Korea has repeatedly ex- 
tended invitations to Washington 
to open direct bilateral talks to ne- 
gotiate an end to the Korean War. 
But the United Slates has insisted 
that South Korea should be a fuD 
party to the talks and the peace 
treaty — a point repeatedly reject- 
ed by North Korea. 

In his talks with the Japanese, 
Mr. Kim proposed that the South 
Koreans could participate as ob- 
servers at the talks, Kyodo said. 
He also pledged that his nation 
bad no intention of reunifying the 
divided country by force as it did 
30 years ago when its troops 
poured into South Korea. 

The peace initiative by Pyon- 
gyang was made as both Koreas 
accused each other of resuming a 
propaganda war with loudspeakers 
along the bonder. 


Thais Sttf f.',,. 
Refugees 1 


1,000 in UN Ca 
Reportedly Afft 
By John Burge 


New issues 


Clients of a large international commercial 
bank expect a universal range of sen/ices. But they 
also expect the bank to possess strengths in 
special areas where individual cases call for extra- 
ordinary expertise. 

For DG BANK both are axiomatic. On the one 
hand, you can count on us for full-service versatility. 
On the other hand, direct contact with our special- 
ists gives fou the added benefits of personal 
attention and fast decisions. So we're also the 
right people to call for creative answers to your 
very special needs. Such as long-term corporate 


Stock and bond trading 


financing, for example, in DM as well as other 
major currencies, on a fixed or floating-rate basis. 

To ensure that our comprehensive range of 
services is internationally accessible, DG BANK 
maintains bases in the world's key financial and 
commercial centers. As a member of the UNICO 
BANKING GROUP we have furthermore joined 
forces with five large European banks, and we 
maintain contacts with financial institutions world- 
wide. 

Why not give us a ring? A short call could 
mark the beginning of a lasting relationship. 


Portfolio management 


DG BANK Deutsche Genossenschaftsbank, 
P.O. Box 2628, Wiesenhuettenstrasse 10. D-6000 
Frankfurt am Main i. West Germany. Phone: (611) 
26 80-1. Telex: 4 12 291. 
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BANGKOK — Thafl. 
to remove almost 1 ,Q 0 Q ' 
an refugees from United 
financed camps and plat ' 

unofficial frontier settles - ' 
trolled by Cambodian 
groups, according to We 
losnats. 

Last week, about 230 • 
ans were qmetly moved t 

der. The relocations are - ; 
refugee “illegals." peopli 
tered long-established l 

- after Thailand officially : 
them dosed. Some foreu 
workers -feel that th 
amount to forced repairs 

Diplomats said that 
military may also try tc - . 
illegal refugees from UN . . 
up to accomodate the C . 
exodus last fall They' 
that this could involve fn 
to 15,000 persons at tT 
camp, Khao I Dang. 

Bangkok representath 
UN high commissioner 
gees said they had not o ' 
the Thai plans; “The p ' 
being relocated within T1 - 
areas in which they win / T : 
to receive intern a tirm^ ( n-' 

spokesman said. 

Exposed to Attac 

However, many Wests - ’ 
sies in Bangkok say tha 
high commissioner's off! . 
nored its mandate to pit ~ r_ 

• gees. Many border .» ’ 
may in fact be on Cambc--- 
it is argued, and are expc ■’ 
tack by Vietnamese trooj 
boring guerrillas. 

Living standards are-.. . 
lower in the border c.: 
many, international agpr 
no regular access althoug 
supply food to the Tha . . 
delivery. *•'- 

About 280,000 Indodn 
gees are currently in UN - 
camps in Thailand. Ref. - 

- dais believe that only a f- 

that number could be i?~ - 
third countries. "l‘_ - 

Diplomatic sources “ 

that the han ds-off atiitn .” .. 

UN high commissioner . T . 
gees toward illegals mayT„7 . 
ed to slow the contimT.77 
from Cambodia. _ _ 

Hopes of resetileina" 

United States have (h _ - . ... 

large numbers of person'., 
gaily are immigrants and-/; ’ 
ically oppressed refugees 1 : 
organization believes. . ■ ~ r - 

Phnom Penh 1 
Nationwide Elet 

The A ss ai q te d Pies 

BANGKOK— The G 
government has aunounc 
will hold general t 
throughout the country' - . 

1981, the Vietnamese ie» ^ pjvt' 

reported Sunday. 

The agency cited an a :/ 
ment by the Cambodian jp > - ^ \ 
up after Vietnamese ' < < . 

the government <rf fonnav 
Pol Pot in Jamiaiy, 1979/ 
no further details. 

Portugal to ^ 

Talks on $ 

With Indone * 

The Associated PmT 

LISBON —Noiriyfivc £ ' 
ter Indonesian tioops bv* i ; : * f 
occupied Portugueswida! ft . 
mor, Lisbon has annoww fei- 
seek direct talks with Jafc 
rials for indepciKlo M dlW K L afc; 
land territcay. ■ 

maiiis ^ 

and re^xnisibilities mwan ^-._ 
and formally reaffirms ^ 
morese peoples right: to * > 

mmatkm," a statetneiit Is 
the Cabinet late f^ridtyr^ - 7 
The statement said'tfes 
gaL. legally still hri&fr. 
boo over the territory 1 * 
donesian troops launches’ v 

and air invasion, in D& ^ 

1975, would propose direct ■ > 

ations with the Jakarta * ■. 
meat. 

Lisbon's mie wovfao I 
talks, it said, would be tte 
nil! on by Portugal of “tb 
lion created in East Tinty 
donesia’s de facto rule, -w 

be involved. - ‘ // 

Portugal broke off 
relations with Indonesia.. aT'IsS U ^ 
invasion and made repeats 'VJ £ 
for withdrawal through, * 

channels and at the . - / 
dons. : 

India, Zambia SiC 

Cooperative Acedj '■ 

United Pros tatematimm, 

NEW DELHI— India ^ 
bia have signed protoeri^mi 
ranging cooperation in 
industry, rural developir«aitv]jMj* ^ 
scale projects and trace. a. 

Inman Prime Mnistff 
Gandhi and Zambian ■ Ptf ^ r-p., 
Kenneth Kaunda wita*a^ Bc ?^; 
signing ceremony S angg - 
ministry officials. According, 
industrial protocol, jnetaWPli' 
and engineering Jctmsulta flt^ l 
India will examine the 
of establishing a sted-roihB}* 
in Zambia. _ . 

M EMO RIAL ^ « 

SS^SSSSSSSSBSSSeSSS^^ z 

A memorial ffiLA. 

MARY ANNE HAYBSJBW^, \ 

wfllbe hdd at 12 \. 

OB WednHdmr, V ^ 

at lhe American Cjaj**j**; \ 

23. Akc. GcotgfirV, \ 
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eutor Reportedly Named 


& Qf |ter Campaign Official 
>bed on Cocaine Charge 
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Poll Finds Reagan Is StiU Leading 

Voters’ Economic Outlook Held Key to Carter Victory 
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• Edward T. Pound 

^tew York Tina Service 

; QNGTON — A special 
•.‘'three federd judges has 
s* an independent special 

■ *' <m to investigate an allega- 
*- v’:a Tim Kraft, the national 

‘-Sy$ manager far President 
•> ...used cocaine on a visit to 
"leans two or three years 
■ T - V ' ending to sources close to 
V- ^.5-judge panel 

‘ J >rosecutorwas named un- 
■ . Ethics in Government Act 
T\.t which provides that the 
. ■ ■: - > general must conduct a 
: r ;r* ,'iaiy investigation into .any 
/ j v>ns made against top gqv- 
’’ ~ or campaign officials that 
’ 'ja federal violation more sc- 
"l V- an a petty offense. Unless 
' : [uiry finds the allegations 
. - dy frivolous, die law says, 

:* "^il ’prosecutor must be ap- 

. ^ % 

' janel, meeting in Manhat- 
Tuesday, appointed Ger- 
r hngbouse, a New Orleans 
; V‘ to serve as special prosecu- 
--- - ,* sources said. Mr. Galling- 
./■ who is 60 years old, is a for- 
•• " ^ S. attorney from New. Or- 

1 • Craft said Saturday that he 
iave no comment, and be 
. ' inquiries to his Washing- 
".’jrney, Thomas Green. Mr. 

■ said that Mr. Kraft was 
' ied last month by the FBI 

a lleged cocaine nse in New 

r Categorically Demed* 

*• - . -.3reen said: Tm dismayed, 
J."o find out the name of the 
--r ^prosecutor from The New 
Times and not the Depart- 
J ' f Justice. In interviews with 
-T', Mr- Kraft has categorical- 
• _3d the allegations which are 
.^ivestigation.” . 

...” Treen said he would proba- 
; a a more detailed statement 
- ‘near future.” Jody Powdl, 
—'rite House press secretary, 

. _ would have no commenL 
: Department officials 
to discuss any aspect of the 

;■ : - sources close to the panel 
-Tat the spedal prosecutor " 
7 ~ med upon the application of 
v ey General Benjamin Ovi- 


paneL, concluded that there was in- 
sufficient evidence for an indict- 
ment, of Mr. Jordan. 

Sources familiar with Mr. Chris- 
ty's investigation said that a for- 
mer admhukration aide had testi- 
fied before a federal grand jury in 
New York that he observed Mr. 
Kraft using cocaine in New Or- 
leans. It could 'not be learned 
whether the alleged incident oc- 
curred in 1977 or 1978. 

. Non-Public Report 
. According to the sources famil- 
iar with Mr. Christy's inquiry, the 
information on Mr. Kraft was con- 
tained in a non-public report made 
by the special prosecutor in addi- 
tion to the public one explaining 
his conclusions about the Jordan 
allegations. 

Mr. Kraft, 39, a key organizer in 
Mr. Carter's 1976 campaign, 
joined the president's redaction 
campaign last year after serving as 
White House appointments secre- 
tary and later as the president's as- 
sistant for political affairs. 

Sources familiar with the ap- 
pointment of' Mr. GaDinghouse 
said that it was Mr. Kraft’s role as 
a White House aide that set off ac- 
tion under the provisions of the 
Ethics in Government Act. They 
said that Mr. Kraft was a White 
House aide at the time of the al- 
leged cocaine-sniffing incident. As 
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By Barry Sussman 

WasMngim Post Serna 

WASHINGTON — Jimmy 
Carter can win the 1980 presiden- 
tial election, if positive economic 
trends continue and a tiny percent- 
age of voters now leaning toward 
one of his opponents decide that 
the president deserves some of the 


Um Kraft 


campaign manager, he is also sub- 
ject to the acL 

Reached at his New Orleans off- 
ice Saturday, Mr. Gallinghouse 
would neither confirm nor deny 
his appointment. Mr. GaJJing- 
house, a registered Republican, 
was U.S. attorney in New Orleans 
from January, 1970, through 
March, 1978. 

While in that post, Mr. Galling- 
house headed an office that coor- 
dinated an extensive federal inves- 
tigation in the mid- 1970s into cor- 
ruption in the grain-export trade in 
New Orleans and in other pens. 
The inquiry resulted in convictions 
of at least 48 companies and indi- 
viduals. 


But if Mr. Carter fails to get -any 
credit for what many voters cur- 
rently perceive to be upward eco- 
nomic trends, a November victory 
for Ronald Reagan now appears 
extremely likely. 

These are among the chief find- 
ings of a new Washington Post 
poll that shows Mr. Carter and 
Ronald Reagan tied now in the 
popular vote, each with support 
from 37 percent of registered vot- 
ers. Independent candidate John 
Anderson is far behind at 13 per- 
cent 

Much of Mr. Carter's strength 
comes from a breakthrough for 
him in the South, where he leads 
Mr. Reagan by a 47- to- 34 mar gin 
He stiB trails Mr. Reagan in all 
other regions and would seem to 
be a sure loser in the electoral vote 
if the election were being held to- 
day. 

Nevertheless. Mr. Carter is in a 
far better position than he was just 
a few weeks ago, when some polls 
KaH him tr ailing his Republican 
opponent by as much as 25 or 30 


Cuban Murder May Indicate ’’Tactic’ Shift 


By Selwyn Raab 

New York Times Sow 

NEW YORK — A Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, official has 
said that the slaying of an aide to 
the Cuban Mission at the United 
Nations might signal a change in 
tactics of an anti-Castro terrorist 
group operating ban. He said that 
the killing mi g ht suggest a shift by 
the group. Omega 7. from bomb- 
ing buildings to murdering individ- 


rter he made a preliminary killing people.” 
. The sources said that the Mr. Walton*: 


“We had indications some 
months ago," Kenneth Walton, the 
deputy assistant director of the 
FBI’s New York office, said Fri- 
day “that the bombings may stop 
and other activities may accelerate. 
The other activities were to start 


■ The sources said that the 
■; on against Mr. Kraft grew 
. an investigation earlier this 
;i to cocaine charg es against 
'• ..-on Jordan. Mr. Jordan is 
national chair man of the 
effort 

-Jor dan, the former White 
. chief of staff, was reported 
-e used cocaine in 1978 in 
_ _ ork. But a special prosecu- 
thur Christy, who was ap- 
1 by the same three-judge 


Mr. Walton s comments came as 
federal and city investigators said 
they had failed to find “a strong 
lead” or witness to the assassina- 
tion of the Cuban, Feliz Garda- 
Rodnguez, .41, who was gmnwt 
down as he drove his car Thursday 
evening along a busy street in the 
borough of Queens. 

As city police officials and the 
FBI said they had made little prog- 
ress in the first day of the investi- 
gation, Cuba demanded that the 


United States provide better pro- 
tection for its diplomats. And 
Donald McHenry, the United 
States delegate to' the United Na- 
tions, called the murder “a stain 
on the United States.” ' 

New York City and the federal 
government offered combined 
rewards of 535,000 for information 
leading to the conviction of the 
killer or killers believed to be 
members of the anti-Castro terror- 
ist organization Omega 7. In state- 
ments sent to news organizations. 
Omega 7 has described itself as an 
anti-Communist organization that 
wants to overthrow the govern- 
ment of President Fidel Castro. 

Despite assurances from city of- 
ficials of stonger security for the 
Cuban diplomatic corps. Radio 
Havana said that the Umted States 
had taken inadequate measures to 
stop Omega 7. Tass said that the 
murder had occurred with “the full 
connivance” of U.S. authorities. 

Although Mr. Garcia was offi- 
cially Ksted by the Cuban govern- 
ment as an attache, fellow employ- 
ees, who asked to be uni d gn ofipri, 
said his dnties were mainly that of 
a chauffeur and a messenger. Cu- 
ban representatives said that Mr. 
Garcia often drove diplomats and 


employees' through Queens to and 
from John F. Kennedy and La- 
Guar dia Airports. 

The police said that the rear 
. plate of Mr. Ganna’s car was bent 
on both ends in a U-shape, leading 
detectives to believe the car, which 
had dipomatic plates, had been 
marked so that the killers could 
identify it. 

Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Walton 
said they were convinced Omega 7 

arranged the killing;, mainly be- 
cause the group claimed responsi- 
blitv for the murder by calling 
news organizations before the Mr. 
Garda’s death was reported on ra- 
dio and television. 

Since February, 1975, Omega 7 
has taken responsibility for 20 
bombings hr New York City and 
in New Jersey, including five at the 
Cuban miss ion to the United Na- 
tions. Omega 7 is also believed to 
have been behind the murder in 
Union Gw, NJ„ of Eulalio Jose 
Negrin, a Cuban exile who was or- 
ganizing trips to Cuba. 

FBI officials said Omega 7 might 
have as few as seven members, al- 
though the organization's actual 
size is unknown. The FBI also is 
uncertain what the name. Omega 
7, signifies. 
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points nationwide. Today, the 
ingredients for a Carter victory at 
least seem to be present, and the 
key ingredient could be shifting 
perceptions of the economy. 

Confidence in Economy 

More and more voters appear to 
be gaining confidence in the econ- 
omy, or at least expressing the con- 
viction that things are no longer 
getting any worse. In a Washing- 
ton Post poll last April, 47 percent 
said that they thought they would 
be worse off financiall y in a year's 
time than they were then. In the 
hew poll, only 27 percent felL they 
would be worse off a year from 
now. 

In the April poll, Mr. Reagan 
had a 16-point margin over Mr. 
Carter as the candidate more likely 
to restore the value of the dollar. 
In the new poll, that margin stands 
at II percent, despite constant 
hammering away by Mr. Reagan 
on the issue of the economy. 

Many political scientists have 
long maintained that presidential 
elections are determined by the in- 
cumbent's popularity and percep- 
tions of the economy at the time of 
the election. The recent poll helps 
explain why they bold that view. 

Among voters who fed that the 
economy has stopped deteriorating 
and that Mr. Carter’s record in off- 
ice is at least passable, the presi- 
dent holds a huge 61-to-14 lead 
over Mr. Reagan, with Rep. An- 
derson at 9 percent. 

The problem for Mr. Carter is 
that only 40 percent of the public 
holds to both those propositions. 
Despite the increasing optimism 
over the economy. Mr. Carter 
stands now at as low a point in 
popularity as he ever has in a Post 
poll. On a scale of zero to 10, with 
zero representing the most unfa- 
vorable rating, the president is giv- 
en an overall score of 5.0. 


8 Hurt as Klan 
Rallies in U.S. 

United Prat haematioaal 

SCOTLAND, Coon. — A 50- 
foot cross flared in the night sky in 
a rural cow pasture Saturday and 
anti-Ku KJux Klan protesters 
dashed with supporters and bys- 
tanders outside the klan’s first 
public rally in Connecticut in more 
than 70 years. Nine persons were 
arrested and eight were hurt, most 
with minor injuries. 

About three dozen robed mem- 
bers of the white-supremacist or- 
ganization, some with their faces 
covered, ended the cross and 
bowed to it before setting it afire. 
A state police spokesman said 
troopers confiscated dozens of 
knives, sticks, clubs and ax handles 
and some firearms near the rally. 


Forty-seven percent of respon- more than one-third of those who 
dents said they feel that Mr. Carter said that they are backing the Illi- 
is "a better president than he is nois congressman, 
getting credit for” and 44 percent By a 44-to-26 margin. Mr. 
said he “just can't cut it as presi- Reagan was considered less likely 
dem.” The second question has to secure the release of the h os- 
been asked several times in previ- lages being held in Iran without re- 
ous polls and Mr. Carter has never sorting to military action. But. 
scored so lowly. consistent with past polls, a plural- 

A total of 27 percent of the elec- Ity favored military action in Iran 
torate, according to the poll, now even if it jeopardizes the lives of 
believes that Mr. Carter's presi- the hostages — and, by a 43-to-40 
dency has been a failure, but that margin, those interviewed said that 
the economy, at long last, has they would rather see Mr. Reagan 
turned a comer. Among that than Mr. Carter “in charge of han- 
group. Mr. Carter now trails Mr. dling our relations with Iran.” 
Reagan by an overhwelming 65 to The conventional wisdom this 
5, with Rep. Anderson at 14 per- year states that Mr. Carter has no 
cent. “natural constituency” outside the 

It is with such voters that Mr. South and questions the extent of 
Carter appears most likely to make his support even there. The Post’s 
gains. Many of them are Demo- poll, however, suggests that the 
crats or people who say that they president does have a sort of con- 
are independents who lean Demo- stituency that could prove vital: 
Many consider 


are independents who lean Demo- 
crat. Many consider themselves 
liberals. In fact, many of Lhese vot- 
ers give every appearance of hav- 
ing been supporters of Sen. Ed- 
ward Kennedy, and their eventual 
vote could possibly be determined 
by the signals issued by Sen. Ken- 
nedy during the rest of the presi- 
dential campaign. 

Also. 13 percent of the regis- 
tered voters interviewed said that 
they had made no choice yet. and 
an additional 19 percent said that 
they did not feel at all strongly 
about the candidate they are cur- 
rently backing. Backers* of Rep. 
Anderson, a great many of them 
Democrats, were the most likely to 
say that they had only loose ties to 
their candidate. 

The poll was conducted by tele- 
phone from SepL 3 to 7. A total of 
2,314 people were interviewed, in- 
cluding 1,755 who said that they 
were registered to vote. Most of 
the findings were taken from inter- 
views with those who said they 
were registered. 

Unacccptabffity Overstated 

The poll also found the exis- 
tence of widespread discontent 
with Mr. Reagan. Asked whether 
they thought Mr. Reagan “is well 
qualified to be a good president or 


not,” 43 percent said they thought 
he was and 41 percent said they 
thought he was noL Sixteen per- 
cent said that they were not sure. 

Nevertheless, the oft-repeated 
theme that both Mr. Carter and 
Mr. Reagan are unacceptable to a 
majority erf voters — a key element 
in the Anderson campaign — ap- 
pears to have been vastly overstat- 
ed. 

According to the poll, only 12 
percent of registered voters take 
extremely critical views <5f both 
Mr. Carter and Mr. Reagan at the 
same time. The majority may be 
down on one, but not the other. 
That 12 percent, as might be ex- 
pected, forms the core of Rep. An- 
derson’s support, accounting for 


nois congressman. 

By a 44-to-26 margin. Mr. 
Reagan was considered less likely 
to secure the release of the hos- 
tages being held in Iran without re- 
sorting to military action. But. 
consistent with past polls, a plural- 
ity favored military action in Iran 
even if it jeopardizes the lives of 
the hostages — and, by a 43-to-40 
margin, those interviewed said that 
they would rather see Mr. Reagan 
than Mr. Carter “in charge of han- 
dling our relations with Iran.” 

The conventional wisdom this 
year states that Mr. Carter has no 
“natural constituency” outside the 
South and questions the extent of 
his support even there. The Post's 
poll, however, suggests that the 
president does have a sort of con- 
stituency that could prove vital: 

2 Bomb Suspects 
Arrested in Paris 
After Shoot-Out 

The Associated Press j 

PARIS — Two suspected mem- ' 
bers of the extreme-leftist group I 
Action Direct have been arrested 
after a shoot-out with police on the 
Avenue des Champ s-Elysees. 

Police identified the suspects as 
Jean-Marc Rouillan, 28, and 
Nathalie Meuigon, 23. A motorist 
in a passing automobile was slight- 
ly injured m the exchange of gun- 
fire Saturday night, police said. 

Authorities said undercover po- 
lice were following the couple and 
when they surrounded Rouillan, 
the young woman raced to a near- 
by car and attempted to enter it. 
They said she then turned back 
toward the policemen and opened 
fire. There was a brief exchange of 
gunfire before the two were arrest- 
ed. 

Action Direct has claimed re- 
sponsibility for about 40 bombing 
attacks and other acts of violence 
in France since it first surfaced in 
May. 1979. The attacks generally 
were directed against government 
offices although computer compa- 
nies also were struck. ‘ 

Police arrested 15 suspected 
members of the group in a two-day 
operation in Paris in late March. 
They have since been sear ching for 
Miss Menigon and Roufllan, who 
was jailed from 1974 to 1977 for 
transporting explosives. 

Kenyan Leader in China 

Umied Press Imemaumal 

PEKING — Kenyan President 
Daniel Any Moi arrived here Sun- 
day for a six-day visit and immedi- 
ately began talks with Chinese Pre- 
mier Zhao Ziyang. 


more voters are likely to side with 
his position and not Mr. Reagan's 
on a number of key issues. 

One such issue is whether, the 
U.S. should strive for military su- 
periority over the Soviet Union or 
settle for military equality. Mr. 
Carter has come down hard on the 
side of equality, charging that 'to 
seek superiority means getting into 
an unlimited arms race. Mr. 
Reagan has maintains that the . 
U_S. must have superiority to as- 
sure a “margin of safety.” 

In the Post poll, 40 percent pre- 
ferred superiority, and 48 percent 
equality. 

The poll also found Mr. Carter 
leading Mr. Reagan among blacks 
nationwide by 73 to 9, with Rep. 
Anderson at 9 percent. Among 
whiles, Mr. Reagan leads by 41 'to 
32 over Mr. Carter, with Rep. An- 
derson at 14 percent. 

In addition, there appear to -tie 
sharp differences in the way men 
and women appraise the two* major 
candidates. The Post poll shdws 
Mr. Reagan leading among men 
by a 44-to-33 margin, but Mr. 
Carter ahead among women by the 

same different** 
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Today’s 'Small World’ 


In a world where robots tap-dance and film 
Characters fight sword duels with laser 
beams; most of us hardly raise an eyebrow at 
advances in technology. It is, however, worth 
pausing to consider what it means for nearly 
identical copies of a newspaper to land, at 
the same time, on doorsteps 6,000 miles 
apart. 

The cliche, “small world,” has taken on a 
meaning that would stupefy the explorers, 
pioneers an d settlers of a century — and even 
a generation — ago. Thomas Stamford Raf- 
fles, when he was establishing a trading post 
in Singapore in 1819, depended on a fleet of 
East Indiamen s ailin g around the Cape to 
connect him with his principals. He could 
dash off urgent requests and then settle back 
to wait, perhaps months, for an urgent reply. 
Today, even if he might have preferred it the 
old way. Sir Stamford’s home office could 
direct dial him from London in seconds, and 
his senior vice president could fly out to Sin- 
gapore in the time that it takes the boat train 
to travel from London to Pads. 


There are still separate cultures and soci- 
eties and nations. But the idea of regions is 
now more of a convenience for geographers 
and journalists than a factor in political or- 
ganization. Leaders depend on information 
simultaneously available to all, and their re- 
action s can be felt instantaneously, from one 
side of the globe to the other. The conoept of 
nei gh bors has changed totally. With the. dis- 
tance between them dissolved, aren’t Britain 
and Australia closer neighbors than Italy and 
Germany? Is Washington any farther from 
Tokyo, in a very real sense, than it is from 
Mexico City or Ottawa? 

This is one world, and it is, more than the 
anonymous coiner of the cliche could have 
ever realized, a small one. In la un c hin g an 
Asian edition today, the International Her- 
ald Tribune becomes the world’s first global 
newspaper. With circulation in 143 countries, 
we are nothing but a hometown paper. 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE. 


Turkey: Cause of Anxiety . . . 


It is possible to have more than a little sym- 
pathy for the generals who have just seized 
power in Turkey. In the Ataturk tradition, 
Turkey’s armed forces have been notably 
apolitical, determined not to have their unity 
cracked and their reputation soiled by con- 
tact with politics. On two previous occasions 
— in 1960 and 1971 — when they pulled off 
coups, they made a mess of ci vilian things 
and handed power back to the politicians as 
soon as it was convenient This time, again, . 
the situation was desperate. For three 
months the parliament (as usual, it is a mi- 
nority government) had been deadlocked on 
important anti-terrorism and tax legislation 
on account of a low political dispute. The 
government’s inability to cope with terror 
was eliminating the few remaining traces of 
public faith in its capacity to do anything at 
alL The generals finally moved. 

It is ally to issue a ritual lament for the 
demise of democracy. Turkey is no banana 
republic where fat and crooked generals 
come and go. It is no Greece where fascist- 
minded colonels have been known to lurk. It 
is a country whose political leaders have 
made strenuous efforts to make democracy 
work in harrowing economic and social cir- 
cumstances, and whose military figures have 
a record of service that has earned them a 
respite from glib smears. In recent years, the 


Turks have not been popular favorites in the 
United States. Their obstinacy on the Cyprus 
issue, above all others, has rendered them 
vulnerable to the depredations of a Greek 
lobby for which Turks have no match. But in 
this crisis they are owed at least the under- 
standing that Athens received while it was in 
colonels’ hands. 

The generals take over a country being 
pressed to the limit by its international credi- 
tors, including the United States, whose con- 
ditions for large loans and debt relief granted 
earlier this year involve grating austerity and 
painful structural reforms. The brimming 
popular resentments will now be trained di- 
rectly on the military. The generals must also 
assume responsibility for checking the terror- 
ism that sometimes reaches a death-per-hour 
rate. It is perhaps worth noting that the army 
was administering every third province even 
while civilians ostensibly ruled in Ankara, 
and terrorism was still rampant 

Two strains have been interwoven in U.S. 
support of Turkey since World War II: con- 
tainment of Soviet power and encourage- 
ment of democracy. The coup in Ankara 
dangerously narrows the interests the two 
countries share. This has got to be a major 
cause of anxiety for both of them. 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


. . . But Perhaps Mitigated 


Whenever an elected government is toppled 
in a military coup, the claim is invariably 
made that the soldiers moved only reluctant- 
ly to save their country from chaos and ex- 
tremism. Sometimes that claim is plausible. 
In Turkey, certainly, democratic politicians 
have fiddled and floundered with depressing 
incompetence while a tide of violence surged 
around them. And Turkey’s armed forces 
have shown a preference for civilian rule. In 
short, Turkey is not ready to be Argentina, 
much less Iran. Of itself, the bloodless coup 
in Ankara is a tremor, not an earthquake. 

The takeover was hardly a shocking 
surprise. Even Turkey’s friends have been 
waiting for the second boot to drop. Turkey’s 
military commanders had appealed to their 
civilian masters to organize a concerted at- 
tack on the terrorism that has claimed 2,000 
lives this year. But neither of the two major 
Turkish parties was strong enough to govern 
alone, or flexible enough to form a national 
coalition. Two small and doctrinaire parties 
have held the balance of power, a sure for- 
mula for paralysis. 

It is the announced aim of Turkey’s new 
military rulers to redeem democracy rather 
than displace it. They are talking about genu- 
inely reforming the constitution so that par- 
ties and elections will not magnif y the coun- 
try's divisions. And they are apparently sin- 
cere in insisting that there will be no trials of 
party leaders now under house arrest But 
coups are always threatening to democracy. 


There can be little confidence in the idea of 
assigning poachers to write hunting laws. 
And given the fact of two previous army 
takeovers in Turkey, in 1960 and 1971, the 
military commanders there may be becoming 
habitual poachers. 

The U.S. stake in Ankara can hardly be 
minimized. Not only is Turkey a buffer be- 
tween Europe and the Middle East; it is 
NATO’s southeastern sentinel, sharing a 
frontier with the Soviet Union and facing 
Iran. Washington’s interests go well beyond 
the restoration of Turkish democracy and the 
convalescence of a sick Turkish economy. 
Flexibility is needed from Turkey to reunify 
a cruelly divided Cyprus and thus dear the 
way for the readmission of Greece as a full 
partner in NATO. Turkey’s democratic lead- 
ers have contended that the fra gili ty and vo- 
latility of domestic politics made concessions 
in Cyprus impossible. But those constraints 
should not apply to the interim military lead- 
ership. 

No one committed to democracy can wel- 
come or condone a coup against an elected 
government. In Turkey’s case, the verdict 
would surely be mitigated if the military 
helps to design a more effective elective polit- 
ical system, helps to end Greece’s -estrange- 
ment from NATO and makes possible some 
progress toward a civilized resolution of the 
Cyprus impasse. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Interruttional Opinion 


The Change in Ankara 

Now, of course, the troubles win Degjn ror 
the generals — as they learned the hard way 
after their last two coups in 1960 and 1971. 
Can they cobble together a convincing civil- 
ian council when they have castigated almost 
all the leading political figures? Can they 
deal with right-wing extremism when the po- 
lice, the civil administration and the lower 
ranks of the army are riddled with it? 

Can they deal with the Marxists when they 
command a fair measure of popular support? 
Can they contain the mosque militant? Can 
they negotiate a better aid deal with the 
West? Can they cope with regionalism other 
than in the old. bloodstained manner? Will 
they be able — far less willing — to back 


away gracefully in a few months time? But 
there is, however, one certainty: If the gener- 
als fail in their declared objectives, then the 
next stage for Turkey will be infinitely worse 
than anything that nation has suffered. — 
From The Guardian (London) . 


The military hand has never been far from 
the political levers of power in Turkey. Over 
the past few years the reactionary high com- 
mand of the armed forces has combined with 
sectarian religious elements and others on 
the fascist fringe of Turkish political life to 
indulge in an outburst of violence directed 
against the country’s growing labor move- 
ment 

— The Morning Star (London ) . 


In the International Edition 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 

September 15, 1905 

LONDON — The grapes growing on the royal 
vine at Hampton Court Palace are now ripe, and 
more than one hundred bunches have been cut 
and for King Edward’s table. This year the num- 
ber of bunches was much smaller than usual, 
only about 500 being left on, with the result that 
all the grapes have been of finer quality, most of 
the bunches weighing considerably more than a 
pound each. The vine itself is 137 years old, its 
average mature crop being about 800 bunches. It 
has been known to produce as many as 2,200 
bunches. Many of the grapes are sent to the hos- 
pitals and the dispensaries. 


Fifty Years Ago 

September 15, 1930 

BERLIN — After a night filled with many clashes 
between rival factions, Germany today wait to 
the polls and apparently chose to retain the So- 
cialist party in first place, at the same time 
boosting the Fascist organization of National 
Socialists from ninth to second in political 
strength. Millions of voters favoring the Fascists 
and the third-place Communist party thereby 
not only criticized the present government's ev- 
eryday policies, particularly in regard to the tax 
system, but registered a sweeping prorest against 
parliamentary democracy. I indications are that 
the vote represented 88 republic. 



'But, Senor, I Jus’ Want to Go Back to Cuba, Where 
There Is Only Owe Lousy Choice for President!’ 
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South Korea 9 s Kim Case: Security First 


W ASHINGTON — Sometime this week a 
South Korean court win pass judgment 
on a man who is viewed in his own country by 
those who care as either a saint or a devil. In 
Christian circles he is portrayed as a champion 
of democracy. But according to South Korea's 
professional soldiers he is an intolerable threat 
to the nation’s stability. 

The man is Kim Dae Jong, Sooth Korea’s 
most popular opposition politician. He is fac- 
ing a death sentence on charges related to sedi- 
tion and treason. If Mr. Kmi is executed, his 
death will set off a storm of reaction in South 
Korea with significant waves overseas, espe- 
cially in Japan and the United States. 

Mr. Kim has become the Irving symbol of 
h uman rights violations in South Korea. Over 
the years, be has been intimidated, arrested, 
imprisoned, tortured and kidnapped in efforts 
to silence him. Yet in South Korea's last free 
election in 1971. he came very dose to 
elected president, with more dun 45 percoit 
the vote. 

When the U.S. press characterizes him, it is 
usually as a democrat and a martyr. There is 
rarely an attempt to fill out his diameter. 
Since he has consistently been persecuted by 
South Korea’s dictatorial rulers, it is uncriti- 
cally assumed that he represents the opposite 
political strain. 

But that isn’t necessarily so. A good many 
diplomats, American and otherwise, know a 
different Kim Dae Ju 
a typical Korean 
healthy respect for his skills, but considerably 
less than that for his ethical standards. 

There is widespread conc ur rence that if Mr. 
Kim were to become president of South Ko- 
rea, he would be no more democratic than the 
current president, Chun Doo Hwan or his 
p redecessor Park Chung Hce. Those judg- 



By Stephen Baidman 

meats are based on long and dose observation 
of Mr. Kim’s record as an opposition, leader. 
According to one observer, when he had the 
power, be dealt with Us opponents summarily. 

There are Western diplomats who share the 
view of the South Korean military that Mr. 
Kim is soft on Communism, and some believe 
that he did, indeed, foment and fund the stu- 
dent riots in Seoul and Kwangju that led to a 
sharp and bloody crackdown by the army. 
Those opinions — and that’s all they are be- 
cause no (me has any evidence a gains t him — 
axe less widely held. 

Mostly, Knn Dae Jnng is seen by those dip- 

CROSSCURRENTS 

lomats as a dever politician who knows how to 
manipulate the symbols at democracy so that 
their resonance will be fell at home and 
abroad. One U.S. official speculated that if 
Gen. Chun had let Mr. Kim nave the stage for 
a while, that would soon have become evident 
and he would have discredited himself. - 

It mmtk fairly obvious that Kim Dae Jung is 
neither a holy man nor die devil incarnate. It i& 
also fairly dear that there is modi about the 
new regime of Gen. Chun that the U.S. gov- 
ernment finds congenial. Washington’s prob- 
lem is that it must deal with the perception of 
Mr. Kim as saintly, and the reality that Gen. 
Chun — who came to power extrategally to 
pnt the softest posable tight on it — is hard- 
nosed and puritanical and can be expected to 
punish Mr. Kim severely. 

. “The best out c ome," a U.S. diplomat said, 
“would be a lengthy prison sentence upheld by 
the review process and then commuted so that 
Kim could come to the United States and 
teach at Harvard." 


Making Georgians Wring Their Hands 


By George F. Will 


W ASHINGTON — We 
Washingtonians resemble 
the ancient Romans. Not, alas, in 
oar virtues, but in our entertain- 
ments. Last Monday the Dallas 
Cowboys came to town to play the 
part of the lions (the Re dskins 
were the Christians) and in one 
box at the stadium, shonlder-to- 
shoulder, sat these six fans: . 

■ • Edward Bennett Williams, 
president of the Redskins, a lawyer 
as gifted at some matters concern- 
ing law as Moses was at others, 
treasurer of the Democratic Party 
(1974-77), a leader of this years 
movement for an “open" conven- 
tion. 

• Gov. Hugh Carey of New 
York, an important political leader 
of that movement 
• Secretary of State Edmund 
Muslrie, who might have had 
amayiTig things happen to him had 
that movement succeeded. 

• Joe Calif ano, who was secre- 
tary or Health, Education and 
Welfare until last summer, when 


Timmy Carter, trying to decide 
whom to fire, evidently said to 
himself, “Why not the best?" and 
then fired Jim Schlesingcr. Mike 
Blnmenthal, and Mr. Calif ano. 

• Sen.' Paul Laxalt of Nevada, 
co-chairman of Ronald Reagan’s 
campaign. 

a A dis tinguished Nevadan, 
Timmy the Greek, the Las Vegas 
mathematician who says the smart 
money is on Mr. Reagan. 

Surveying this tableau of talents, 
Mr. W illiams said, “If the Georgi- 
ans saw this group, they’d wring 
their hands." Mr. Carters nervous 
fellows might well have considered 
it a conspiracy, but it was just an 
agreeable Washington moment, 
friends patting partnership aside 
while enjoying a spot of culture. 

But recent days have given “the 
Georgians" reason to wring their 
hands. Suddenly, Mr. Carter’s 
campaign has afmetians far graver 
than Mr. Reagan's early missteps. 

Mr. Carter, who went on three 
networks at 7:20 a_m. the day of 
the Wisconsin primary to an- 


■Letters ■ 


Passing Under Alps 

I read sadly (IHT, Sept 2) the 
news of the opening of the St 
Gotthard road tunnel which “will 
save two hours' driving time” for 
automobilists passing between 
Switzerland and Italy. “Save?" 
Why not: “which would deprive 
tourists of two glorious hours 
spent traversing some of the most 
spectacular scenery in the world?” 
It appears that even for those who 
consider that such a deviation con- 
stitutes time saved, the objective 
may not be attained, for “even be- 
fore it opens, experts see it becom- 
ing a permanent bottleneck.” To 
exchange two hours' enjoyment of. 
nature at her most extravagant for 
two hours’ inhaling of the exhaust 
of a car in front of you, inching its 
way through a featureless hole 
bored through the bowels of a 
mountain, does not strike me as 
worth $421 million and the loss of 
191ives. 

WAVERLEY ROOT. 

Paris. 

Avoiding Issues 

The season for the p re - el ection 
debates of the American presiden- 
tial candidates is nearly upon us 
and judging by what has been re- 
ported thus far the major issues 
win be avoided. Of this the press 
win be critical, as it should be. 

However, to judge by the pa$L 
format for these debates, the press 
will be there to pose questions. It 
will thus share responsibility for 
evasion of the issues, if this occurs 
again. The press, then, can repre- 
sent the interests of the public by 
req airing the candidates to state 
their views on such issues as those 
recently named by Henry S/tade 


Commager (IHT, 26 August): the 
avoidance of a nuclear holocaust, 
the preservation of the earth’s nat- 
ural resources, the treatment of 
major concerns as international, 
not parochially national, prob- 
lems. 

Let the media prepare now to 
demand that these and other key 
issues be discussed by the candi- 
dates who ask that they be given 
far their resolution. 
IOMAS AITKEN. 

Geneva. 

On 'Stealth 9 

Regarding the recent “Stealth” 
affair, I can see no reason for Pres- 
ident Carter telling a layman fike 
me this strictly nubtary informa- 
tion, other than that be wants my 
vote. 

On the other hand, if this is a 
breach of security, what of Mr. 
Reagan's specific mention of a 10- 
year development lead given to the 
Russians? Ir 10 years is mwaCTir ate, 


isn’t this 


□ounce a fictitious breakthrough 
in the Iran criss, also has offered 
an illusory tax cuL Bnt he went too 
far with the orchestrated leaks 
about the “invisible” bomber. He 
is desperately saying, untruthfully, 
that the Ford administration never 
cl assifie d the program, and he is 
defensive, explaining, marvelously, 
' that his administration had to pub- 
licize it lest there be too many 
leaks about iL 

r Stealth’ 

Heck, the bomba should be in- 
risible; it’s nonexistent. What bet- 
ter plan to support the Navy ships 
that can’t sail because there aren’t 
enough skilled sailors? Or the “hol- 
low army,” the six divisions (in- 
cluding two of the three consid- 
ered for the Rapid Deployment 
Force) with readiness ratings so 
bad they are considered unfit for 
fighting? 

Mr. Reagan's attack on leaks 
about the “Stealth” technologies 
was a model of deft campaigning. 
It was timed to coincide with, and 
elevate the newsworthiness of, con- 
bearings an the leaks, 
riooal Republicans helped 
Mr. Reagan by boycotting Mr. 
Carter’s signing ceremony lor the 
military pay increase legislation. 
The boycott caused news reports 
to emphasize the reason for it: Mr. 
Carta opposed the increase until 
he saw it was inevitable. 

New York Democrats — the 
same livewires who, six years ago, 
nominated Ramsey Clark — have 
provided Mr. Carta with a suit- 
able Senate candi d ate to Tun with: 
Rep. Elizabeth Hoitzman, who has 
neva voted for a single defense ap- 
propriation. She has opposed every 
penny, every rifle. She is not, how- 
ever, stingy: She has opposed a 
ban on “reparations” for Hanoi. 

f Ticket 9 

Reparations make sense if you 
believe, as Mr. Carta has said, 
that Vietnam was a “racist” war. 
(Why racist? In 1976, Mr. Carta 
said: “I don’t believe ... that we 
would have ever bombed or 
strafed -villages in France or Ger- 
many as we did in Vietnam.” Per- 


haps the saturation bombing of 
Berlin and other German cities 
doesn’t count because they aren’t 
villages. Is it closer to the truth to 
say it was “racist” or “noble” to 
shed blood to help an Oriental ally 
to defend itself from conquest and 
from the bloodbath that was cer- 
tain to follow conquest?: If racist, 
who does Mr. Carta think were 
the racists? Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson? American soldiers? 
The American people?) 

New York's Liberal Party — its 
ecstatic chairman says John An- 
derson is . “to the left of Teddy 
Kennedy on foreign polity” — has 
given Anderson its presidential en- 
dorsement Republican voters, by 
refusing renomination to Sot 
Jacob Javits, have ensured that 
New Yorkers wanting to vote for 
Mr. Javits can only do so on the 
Liberal line. The result is an An- 
derson- Javits “ticket," which is 
more gruesome news for Mr. 
Carta. 

Courting union voters. Mr. 
Carta went to New Jersey to cele- 
brate a new steel plant as a symbol 
of the future of the United States. 
It is Canadian-owned, built with 
Canadian steel, involves fewer 
than 500 jobs, and is non-union. 
About 73.000 U.S. steelworkers 
are unemployed. 

The League of Women Voters 
has smiled sweetly and said that 
whether or not Mr. Carter comes 
to the first debate, there will be a 
chair on stage for him. An empty 
chair in either case, Mr. Reagan 
will say. 

0/9SR The iVadiinffo* Past 


The International Herald Tri- 
bune welcomes letters from read- 
ers. Short letters have a better 
chance of being published. All let- 
ters are subject to condensation 
for space reasons. Anonymous 
letters Mill not be considered for 
publication. Writers may request 
that their letters be signed only 
with initials but preference will be 
given to those fully signed and 
bearing the writer’s complete 
address. The Herald Tribune 
cannot acknowledge letters sent 
to the editor. 


this just another gHb politi- 
cian's talk? If 10 years is accurate, 
just as irre- 
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No matter what the outcome of the trial, 
thnngft , there is not likely to he a fundamental 
ffrqpgg in U.S. -South Korean relations. Cer- 
tainly if Mr. Kim is executed, there wifi .be 
some rough exchanges of language, perhaps re- 
dactions m U.S. economic aid to Sooth Korea 
and some diplomatic snubs. 

But U.S. leverage on Seoul, because of se- 
curity considerations, is m argi nal . If Gen. 
flmn ihinks Mr. Kim deserves to die, he will 
die. Forget about the niceties of a fair, trial. 
This has nothing to do with justice. It is poli- 
tics Asian-style. A diplomat with.long experi- 
ence in that part of the world said, “In Asia 
there is no loyal opposition. When you want 
somebody defeated, you want them dead and 
disemboweled.” It’s a tribute to Mr. Kim’s te- 
nacity that he has made it tins far- 
There is no question that Geo. Chun has 
little respect for human rights or democratic 
institutions as they are understood in the 
West. Just about everything he has done in 
coming to power and stage-managing Mr. 
Kim’s trial has proved thwt 
But at the same tone, South Korea has sub- 
stantial economic difficulties and a potential 
for labor uprisings should they get worse. 
Those are problems Gen. Chon mold fike to 
avoid, and it is one of the few areas in which 
the United States can exert some pressure. 

. Gen. Chon has yet to consolidate the broad- 
ty based support that he will need to ran Sooth 
Korea effectively. The United States can hdp 
economically, both bilaterally and t hrou gh in- 
ternational institutions, to ease that process. 

Although President Carta will continue to 
be criticized for applying his human rights pol- 
icy selectively, his options are severely limited 
in South Korea. It is a case in which security 
consklerationscomefirst. , 

OJ980. International Herald Tribune. 


To TIi 
Voter: 

By DavidS.Brc 

D allas — ifyouta 

tics, it helps to fix : 
mind what the voters are : 
and saying before you are 
ed.in the rhetoric of ih 
dates. For that , reason, I ■ 

gun every presklmtid c - 
year since 1968 by dam' 
weeks of door-knocking - 
own. . 

This yea, I concentrate 
sets of prednets-in theDt *. 
Detroit areas picked by . - 
expert Richard Scaxnman ^ 
cal of their states. 

These precincts are ke V 
grounds. If either J immy t ' 
Ronald Reagan omH bo 
igan-acd Texas, he is virt' 
sured of winning If the ri 
split, as they did four year. 
are almost certain of anct 
hanger. 

Talking to voters in the? ' 
tins way, you don’t reach \ 
people to have any statistic : 
ity. But you get into your i 
hopes and feara that form i - 
tal lens through which thejl 
can people view tins efectk * 

On a subjective basis. . ) 

away feeling thai Timmy' * '' ‘ 
has an uphill climb to reefi 
maybe a tougher race ■ t 
pous now indicate. 

Marginally Kno 

Mr. Carta has closed gT 
the past month. Mr. Rea - 
made some slips the voti 
noted disapprovingly. ~ 
the primaries, those gaffer'' - ■ 
seem to cause erosion of ' ." - 
Voters seem forgiving 
Reagan, in part because tit " 

- almost universal impressic 
far unchallenged by the Dt' ~ 
t— that he wasa compete! - ' 
tive governor of CaHfconuU- - 
John Anderson, the ln: r ' " 
: ent, is margmaHy in the 
consciousness. Most of the. - ’ 

someo n e of that name is j . -.j 
but they don’L know mne 
trim or what he stands for.' 
evised debates will HD in C- ~_i . 
that picture and very KtTT - • 
crease Mr. Anderson's saf'jT"- 
' feast for awhile. • ' * . 

The peril to Mr. Andr ~ ' 

that even those who find -! ~- 

tractive are skeptical he c- f j 
And the word “spaifer^cc-’-" 
too often to be comfocti- ‘- ; - 
Mr. Anderson's prospects.-;—' " 1 
But for now, the vota^-" - • 
sions scan to revolve arare^-- - ' 
judgment of Jimmy Carter-:-: : ' 
record — and that is why^_‘ ^ 
trouble. _r 

If you find a sdf-d 
.Democrat ova 45, , ah--: . .- 
Hispanic, a scfaodteacherd - . 

eminent employee at . 

have probably met 
is shearing with Ml 
women who tell you 
his Other failing s , 
four yeaire has 
their sons or send 
war. The “peace” 
aslbe campaign * 

But voters under 
lariymeo — rare 
Mr. Carta, because 
meet, inflation, the 
‘Iran and the sense 
that the United States 
nrrinished — not 
"eyes of the world 
deucy. . . 

" A Dallas policeman 
40s raid something 
me,” he said, “Reagan » a 
John F. Kennedy. Hejusa b 
to a different party. . 

“How is that?” I asked. 



“Reagan’s motto is _ 

America * L '' 4 

“Tome, 


it- again, . 
Y what John 


tiedy meant whenhe told pec 
ask what they could dp for. -’ 
conn tty, not just ask what. • 
country could do for them. 
dy took the responsibility for.-. ' 
a leader. Carter, he just tell';' 
it's everybody .else’s fault. V-.'-. 
are going so tad." • 

If this election were stmpty' 
ferendum on Mr. Carter's C; 
term, the feeling from these 
ducts is that the president \ 
lose and lose badly. Bat 
mi sg ivin gs — some serioo 
about tire alternatives, and t] 
what makes the outcome c ^ 
tain 

What you sense ova and . 
again is that the challenge** 
the United States seem 
the men who aspire to t 
ship. The voters ! met do;) 
they have been , given- *; < 
three strong' men- of usb 
reputation and ^apexb C 
tions. Quite the contrail 
a is asked insistently: ’ 
these arethe only aJ 

The irony is that these i 
popular c ho ices. Mr>' 

Mr. Reagan won witomoKjtf 
ry election votes ttaii any j 
par of m^or-c 
accumulated./) 
the ballot by petition of 
of thonsands of otha cjtiaensri 

That ought to be a 
comfort to the voters, as uwy . - 
their choice. But h setf-evidenit^ 
not. t 

CMK The WedmigM **■ ; % 


isn’t disclosing 

sponsible, from the point of view 
of security? 

. . PR. BROMAN. 

London. 

On C: and F. 

I am anxious to find out the way 
to figure the temperature from 
centigrade to Fahrenheit and vice 
versa. In other words, I want to 
know, whenever I see the tempera- 
ture designated on the centigrade 
thermometer, bow to find out what 
I it would be on Fahrenheit's tha- 
mometer. 

OLD PHILADELPHIA LADY. 
Paris. 
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^ Support Grows in UJS. to Boost ABM Effort 

\ans Begin Advanced Radar Project 

b ' 1 . 1 jjj_. 'alter Pincus central Russia and western Siberia, brief rime put in place a nation- 

v: . Pot* Service Based on those observations, a wide ABM system. 

Ppniiniw nffimnl nuj 1 «m Onanrn 



D ' 1 } fcj /alter Pincus 

:, gm Post Senke 
'..-’•■TON — Construe- 
\ ■ .8, sophisticated radar 
7 ' s. -ignn near Moscow in 
V‘ ..-.lel U geoc e is calling a 
" 7 _ fr - 7 (ttdemization of the 
-7 7 antj-h aflis tir missile 
‘ | -fling to sources both 

« . ■ tamristration and on 


central Russia and western Siberia, brief rime put in place a nation- 
Based on those observations, a wide ABM system. 


Pentagon official said last week 
that the current radar construction 
r^ar Moscow was “long overdue” 
and thus no peat surprise. 

When completed mare than a 
year from now, be said, the new 


ist who is aware of the Soviet 
ABM activities said last week that 
the potential is- there "and the U-S. 
should do something about it 7 * 

A Pentagon official responded. 




adar facility, source s 
, to be designed to di- 
meratioo of inlercg>- 
■ ; which are also begin- 
‘_x. stalled around the So- 

V; ttion sources pointed 


ABM system is per- 
: the SALT-I treaty as 
‘ new radar remains 


o Surprise 

■ gence has closely fol- 
tests of advanced ra- 
iM interceptors, most 
carried out at rites in 


. ---’fe Drivers Record Worst Rate 
^nffic Deaths in West Europe 

\t ■ 

,r -“ _ New York Tima Semin 

. .. 'IS — The imag e of Greek drivers as among the most 
. n the world has been confirmed by statistics that show 
. ring twice as many traffic deaths as dri v er s in any other 
European country. 

: - ijOO percent true that we have the worst accident rate in 
' : Europe and the United States,” said Costas Kyriakos, an 
- President Constantine Caramanlis. 

. R ational statistical service’s latest figures show that four 
. re killed and 80 are injured every day on the roads of 
country with about nine millio n people. 

__ " -ling to the Council erf Europe, an organization of 21* 
European nations, Greece had the worst amo accident 
7 year, with 19S deaths per 100,000 cars. A distant second 
. 'end with 9S deaths, followed by Belgium with 91, France 
: . / the Netherlands with 64, Italy with 58 and Britain with 

. United States last year, there were 37 deaths per 100,000 
fy owned vehicles, which would intr ude a few other than 

7; rreek situation has readied such proport i ons that it was 
. 7 xt of an international medical conference here last year. 

. .conference, the undisciplined and individualistic Greek 
Jt was dted as the main explanation. 

7 undeniable that Greek drivers are extremely temperamen- 
,~d Mr. Kyriakos, who is also the general director of the 
/ Automobile and Touring Club of Greece. "They have the 
. rimpressiGn that everyone is out tochallenge and demean 
, d therefore must be defeated, which leads to a vicious 
illegality and recklessness.” 

7 id that other faetnra in the wvidmt rate were poor mantle- 
. ad toads and inadequate road signs. The fact that Greeks 

' o three rimes as much as Americans and other Europeans 
. ~ e parts, he said, “forces them to be thrifty on servicing 
tides and to hang on to than till they are far too (dd to be 

7 1 80 percent of driving offenses involve speeding, while 1J 
are attributed to drunken driving, 2 percent to weather 
’■ tis and 5 percent to mechanical conditions. 


stem “will be far more capable “There are things going on to put 

■ .'tamstration and cm than theme there today." us in a petition to counter Soviet 

How capable, however, is diffi- advances, but they are not a big 
wriar fatality , sources cu ^ t to juas 61 — the United States effort,” 

to be designed to di- ^ 001 be able to de t e uuiu e One Defense official said last 
aierariwi of inlerccp- whether the new radar stays within week that there already are moves 
-< which are also begin- li™*® of the SAUf-I treaty within the Pentagon to press for 
< stalled around the So- power limits until it is turned on. changeover from general ABM 
> The Soviet ABM activity is technology research to building a 

- ' »tion sources pointed 1,0110(3 to feed the already growing prototype system. 

- mparent upgrading of eentimeoc. within the Pentagon and 

V ABM system is per- <» Capitol Hffi for an expansion Demonstration 

■_ the SALT-I treaty as of the current U.S. ABM effort - - . _ . - , 

7; new radar remains II 8130 “ certain to evoke some iq ^ ds recent rqmrt tm the fiscal 

- 5ed Hunts on power Postal re *P? nse from the -preri- 1 
is^andintet^tors S— candidates. 

rtnaniuu. Contentious Issue ttKre should be “some level of sys- 

o Surprise . ' . tem prototype demonstration ef- 

The contentions issue is whether four 

■gence has closely fet the new Soviet radar and intercro- The conuniitee echoed the sentH 
«; <* advanced ra- tors raise a real possibility that the meats of many Pentagon officials 

-■M interceptors, most Russians could “break out" from in saying it was timeto develop 

earned out at sites m SALT-I treaty limits and within a “integrated systems,” but 

that they should be “carried out 
■m -tot - n within strict compliance with the 

ord Worst Rate abmum *.- 

The committee approved 5268 

in West Europe 

congressional boosters of a new 
r Service ABM system see this as a way of 

jc drivers as among the most ending SALT-L In the Senate, a 
inned by statistics that show group of' Republicans led by Sen. 

deaths as drivers in any other Pete Dqmemcie of New Mexico 

got approval of an amendment 
tve the worst accident rate in that directs Defense Secretary 
tes,” said Costas Kyriakos, an Harold Brown to report on the fu- 
a mantis lure of ABMs by Feb. 1, 1981 . 

latest figures show that four That repent. Sen. Domemrie 
d every day on the roads of said, would aid Congress in its “re- 
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RaDy of PortugaTs ruling Democratic Affiance launched election campaign Saturday night 

Portugal Launches Election Campaign 


Mnmittee approved 5268 . 

w the program. LISBON — Portugal s general 

of the more co nser vative election campaign started in a 
onaJ boosters of a new blaze of fireworks Sunday as the 
item see this as a way of ruling rightist Democratic Alliance 
IALT-L In the Senate, a launched its bid for four years of 
Republicans led by Sen. P^®"- 

n y ru d e of New Mexico ' The capital also awoke with a 
ratal of an amendment Tiew face, its walls covered with 
ects Defense Secretary election posters put up during the 
trown to report on the fu- n *ghi by thousands of volunteers 
BMsbyFeb. 1, 1981. from the rightist and leftist poHti- 
report, Sol Domemrie cal groups- competing for the 250 
ildaid Congress in its “re- parliamentary seats up for election 

■ •. im, n« rVr ( 


examination of merits of the ABM °° OcL 5. 


treaty” prior to the noct U.S.-Sovi- The Alliance wa* first into ac- 
et review, sched ule d for 1982. tion with a rock concert last night 

One mrior rha in the new “ Lisbon’s main square, followed 
Soviet ABM system in Moscow by a fireworks display, 
wffi be introduction of a sophisti- On the stroke of midnight the 
cated phased-array radar complex campaign officially began with a 
to direct the misrife-iniercept oper- by Premier Francisco Sa 

arions. The Rnsaans have already Camriro to his supporters watch- 
introduced phased-array radars an big the fireworks display, 
their eariy-waniing and perimeter- - Buckets of doe 

defense systems. 

A rAased -array radar scans by Whfle the right concentrated on 
electimiic means and is more capa- spectacle, teams of Communists, 
blc and faster than the more tradi- SociaHsts rnd extreme leftists 
tional dish-shaped radar antenna s™** 1 buckets of glue rushed 
that scans theskymechanically. pm to capture the best waD spaces 

In December, 1975, there was a fortheir patera, 
briefly publicized fiuiTy of concern The technique was to put the 


prompted by US. conservatives posters in the most mi 


Soviet Union 


dons but high enough to escape 


breached the SALT-I treaty when defacement by political opponents. 

? 1 • T « “ ~ D nmn 1k A 


it introduced a phased-array ABI 
radar at the Siberian I CBM te 
site on the gamfhailm Peninsula. 


array ABM President Antonio Ramalho 
I CBM test Fanes, described bv the goyam- 
Peninsnla. meat as head of the opposition. 


site on the Karnrhallra P f>mnffinl»- Hieilt as head Of the exposition. 
The Ford administration, how- ' had addressed the nation Saturday 
ever,- said then that it was not a night with a speech that called for 
violation, smee ciirh radars were moderation in the election cam- 
permitted at test sites under the paign. Gen. Fanes was concerned 
treaty. at attempts to divide Portugal into 


two irreconcilable halves — the Tens of thousands of rightist 
right and the left. supporters jeered each mention of 

In his speech, Mr. Sa Cameiro leftists. C omm unists and Socialists 
complained that his government as well as references to what AUi- 
had been blocked by the president anew leaders called the darlr days 
and Portugal’s military watchdog, after the 1974 coup, which ended 
the Council of the Revolution, nearly 50 years of rightist military 
since the right won power in a gen- dictatorship, 
eral election last December tbit The general election is vital be- 
gave it a narrow six-seat majority cause toe new parliament will be 
m parliament. toe first empowered to revise the 

leftist-inspired constitution ap- 
■ proved by toe military after the 

Rope Denounces revolution. 

i One Communist party leader, 

A A Carlos Brito, said at a rally in the 

Abortion A^OUl Algarve port of Faro last night 

Untied Pros Imtemaiional that what was at stake in toe gen- 

SEENA, Italy — Pope John Paul eral election was “toe life or death 
II, in a fervent speech against of democracy.” 


Pope Denounces 
Abortion Again 

Utdted Press lmtrmemonal 


abortion, said Sunday the right to 
life “from the first moment erf con- 
ception” is “the fundamental right 
of the human being. 

“If life is destroyed in toe wom- 
an’s womb ... it win be difficult 
to defend it later in toe various 
fields and gmmwtaiw* of life 
and h»Tnan coexistence,” thf- pon- 
tiff said in a homily during an 
open-air Mass in toe central plaza 
here. Tbe pope was attending cere- 
monies marking the 600th anm vgr- 
sazy of the death of Sl Catherine 
of Siena, patron saint cl Italy. 

The pope’s strong denunciation 
of abortion indicated his stand at 
the Vatican Synod, which b egins 
disc u ssi on on modem family life 
an Sept. 26. The 200 bishops from 
&1J over the wodd are expected to 
renew toe Catholic church’s 
outright opposition to abortion, di- 
vorce and birth control. 


The Communists see the Alli- 
ance as the first step towards the 
return of a dictatorship, while So- 
cialist leaders worry that if a right- 
ist majority is returned, toe new 
government will muzzle toe press 
and chang e toe constitution to 
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Cancer Risk Decreased 


Scientists Discover Agent 
For Plutonium Removal 


The right mas ts that it is the 
only force capable of giving Portu- 
gal a true Western-style democracy 
without any military controls. 

The new government also must 
grapple with Portugal’s planned 
entry to the European Economic 
Community by 1983. 

MarAais T« a Candidate 

The Associated Press 

PARIS — French Cammnnist 
Party chief Georges Marchais said 
Sunday he wouldbe a candidate in 
tbe Flench presidential election in 
1981. 


By Richard Severe 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — Two scientists 
at the University of California say 
they have developed a substance 
that can safely remove cancer- 
cansing plutonium from toe tissue 
of laboratory animals. 

The compound may prove of 
help in treating toe five or 10 acci- 
dental plutonium contamination 
cases that occur in this counby 
each ydu. But toe major benefit, 
the scientists say, is that the 
compound might be used to get 
phitonrunr out of nuclear wastes to 
make the wastes easier to dispose 
oL 

The two scientists are Dr. Ken- 
neth Raymond, a professor of 
ebeemstry, and Dr. Fred Wehi, an 
organic chemist who is a staff sci- 
entist at toe university’s Lawrence 
Berkeley Laboratory. They call toe 
new compound Licam-G 

Licam-C is classified as a “che- 
late,” which is derived from the 
Grok word for crab’s claw. It is a 
specific sequestering agent for plu- 
tonium. When laboratory animals 
that have been injected with pluto- 
nium citrate are given Licam-C, 
toe molecules of toe compound lit- 
erally surround the plutonium and 
tighuy bind to it. 

No Side Effects 

But tbe Licam-C molecules are 
small enough that they can pass 
through the digestive tract and be 
excreted without causing any 
harmful ride effects to tbe animals, 
according to toe scientists. 

Dr. Raymond noted that there 
were other chelates, but that they 
were less desirable as sequestering 
agents than Licam-C because they 
also removed such essential miner- 
als as iron or calcium. 

Dr. Raymond said he set out in 
1975 to synthesize a plutonium- 
specific sequestering agent. “Since 
we could do it for iron, we thought 
we ought to be able to do it with 

plutonium.” he said, explaining 
that iron and plutonium have a 

dmtlar rfiw nw ti y and hin rJiemis - 

try. 

Physicians sometimes prescribe 
iron chelates for patients who have 
too much iron in their systems. 

Bone Marrow 

When a human is poisoned 
through exposure to plutonium, 
the same system that transports 
toe body’s iron transports plutoni- 
um, Dr. Raymond said, and 
dumps it where red blood cells are 
manufactured in the bone marrow. 
Plutonium is thus a potent carcino- 
gen, often causing leukemia be- 
cause of its location in the bone 
marrow. 

Licam-C was given to both mice 
and beagles and worked within 24 


hours. On a single application, toe 
scientists say, it removed 70 per- 
cent of toe plutonium from toe 
mice and up to 90 percent of toe 
plutonium from toe beagles. Dr. 
Raymond said he assumed that 
further administration of the com- 
pound would remove even more. 
He said Licam-C produced neither 
behavioral changes nor toxic side 
effects in toe animals . 

The scientists would now like to 
try to determine if the same princi- 
ples used in getting plutonium out 
of laboratory animals might ftlsn 
be used to get it out of nuclear 
waste, where it is toe most perni- 
cious by-product of toe fission pro- 
cess. It disintegrates quite slowly 
and has a half-life of 25,000 years, 
which means it wiD retain its 
harmful properties for a very long 
but indeterminate time. 

Burying Wastes 

Primarily because of plutoni- 
um’s longevity, the nuclear indus- 
try has been confronted with the 
task of burying nuclear waste for 
thousands of years, and scientists 
have yet to find the means to do it 
safely and economically. 

Dr. Raymond feels that if pluto- 
nium coaid be removed from the 
mass of nuclear waste, that waste 
would become much more man- 
ageable and the plutooium could 
be used in a reactor. He is mindful, 
however, that there is considerable 
resistance to using plutonium as an 
energy source in this country, be- 
cause it could potentially be' used 
for weapons. 

“What we want to do,” he said, 
“is develop new chemical ways to 
solve the nuclear waste problem, 
provide a basis for future technolo- 
gy and provide an alternative to 
burying toe waste for thousands 
and thousands of years.” 

Biologist Quits 
In Cloning Case 

United Pros inunutUmal 

LA JOLLA. Calif. — The biolo- 
gist who drew scientific criticism 
for allegedly cloning a banned vi- 
rus at toe University of California 
has quit his job at tbe university. 

Dr. Ian Kennedy, 37, resigned 
Friday from the University of Cal- 
ifornia, San Diego, saying that he 
has “irreconcilable differences” 
with univeraity officials who are 
investigating his cloning experi- 
ments. He said his resignation 
should not be taken as an admis- 
sion of guilt or fault for the experi- 
ments. He said it was toe most 
practical thing to do in light of 
“certain things 1 want to do in sci- 
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HCA. The billion-dollar 
health care company that grew up 
in America’s sunbelt. 
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ligh Technology in U.S. 
Vibrant, Healthy Sector 

By Peter J. Schuyten 

'ORK (NYT) — For all the talk “High technology is as much a resource for 


T .y and declining industries, at least 
of the U.S. economy is vibrant and 
health. The sector’s name is hi gh 

•- fi technology sector comprises the 
1 us fries — computers; semiconduc- 
-■ decommunica lions. And it consti- 
■ Robert Noyce, vice chairman and 
of the Intel Corp., has described as 
of American innovation.** 

'j athering debate over the reindustrj- 
: i America, those areas are counted 
svivethe UJS.’s faltering industrial 
roviding the breakthroughs to open 
more efficiency and greater produc- 
ich mainstays as the auto, steel and 
Justzies. 


apan Sets 
ace; Lags 
i Daily Use 

■By Dean Bromford , 

■-t r O (IHT) — Japanese technology is j 
' ingtbe world pace, but a corabma- i 
outdated laws and highly complex 
ystaos have caused Japan to lag be- 
er ^ developed nations in the applicar 
advanced tdcco m munic atio ns sya- 
rverydaylife. 

• 5nns as Nippon Electric Co., Hita- 
tsn, Matsushita and others regularly 
e breakthroughs in fields r a n gin g 
crodrcuitry to optical fibers. Do- 
ad export sales are booming an 
diverse as waHrie-taUde radios, tele- 
witching systems for entire dries, 
UO-kDometer (120 miles) coaxial 
tern th at has linked West Germany 
Jen since 1975. 

ittgratad communications systems 
n slow to develop in Japan, and the 
ature of research and oevdopment 
t has thrust the government into an- 
ils recurring trade disputes with 
tustrialized nations. 

Japan’s Consumers 

an, consumers may purchase a large 
if decorator telephones, but attacb- 
, i to lines is illegal The absence of 
boo” has made it difficult to set up 
wnpnter ter minals such as already 
be United States and C an a - 
attftude of the authorities toward 
ion dissemination can be seen in the 
of FM radio station licenses ap- 1 
a Tokyo; two for a city of 11 million 1 

sent 16 companies manufacture fac- 
anwniwaftn equipment in Japan, but 
the Post ana Telecommunications 
’ will not permit the transmission or 
a of information between telephone 
cs, only 56,000 -of the existing 
machines are actually used. Public 
: : centers established by the Nippon 
ne & Telegraph Pubhc Coro., the 
somcations service monopoly, go 
g unused bec ause of the restriction 
"mges, which NTT officials say needs 

t, newspapers and businesses use die 
i “fax 5 * equipment every day by 
f telephone receiver cradles, and in- 
nal news agencies transmit photo- 
;n tins way. 

■ possible in New York to dial mto 
. data banks to obtain a wide va- 
1 info rmati on 00 home and Office tdo- 

■ ueens- in Britain the Post Office last 
agurated Prcstd, a computer-based 
hat <»i«»r *r w>tcaTh f dispenses informs? 
a fee. All over North A m e rica , video 
tubes (VDTs) are linked via tde- 
dreuitry. American courts have de- 
i favor of attaching almost any de- 
luding computer terminals, to trie- 
to allow highly sophisticated data 
licatkm and retrieval networks. 


ie fiist Japanese commercial datare- 
>ystem was launched only last De- 
by Nippon Telephone. Called Char- 
id Pattern Telephone Access Infor- 
Network (CAPTAIN), it draws from 
tees, including government agencies, 
sera, p ublisher s, banks, airlines, rsu- 
avel «p<»ntc and department stores, 
tin has so far attracted only 700 cas- 
al though that number is expected to 
when the geographical scope of the 
,is expanded next year. Die system 
' .y faces bureaucratic hurdles and a 
•* of competing information from the 

Continued on Page 1SS 
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Arabia,” declared Sidney Topol, chwirmHTi and 
chief executive officer of Scientific Atlanta, 
Inc., the world’s leading producer of satellite 
earth stations. 

So important is the U.S.’s technological base 
that same people contend the government is 
wasting its time trying to prop up ailing indus- 
tries such as cars and steel with federal loan 
guarantees, orderly marketing agreements and 
the like. Instead, they maintain, a nati onal in- . 
dustrial policy should focus on helping the 
best of US. industry become even better. 

“People get all excited about sted,” said 
William firv ens a principal in the consulting 
concern of Twain, Braxton, Asia, Inc. “The 
rime to worry about steel was 10 years ago. 
Today we should be worried about telecom- 
munications and semiconductors. Or maybe 
we need an urgent policy to stimulate Ameri- 
can industrial robotics.” 

The new technology companies are so hun- 
gry for capital that crucial questions are al- 
ready being raised as to how they will finance 
their growth during the decades to come. And 
there are other n«ifiwtiiintif« as well, mainly 
whether the present level of research and de- 
velopment is enough to stave off the competi- 
tive threat from abroad, particularly from the 
technology-centered Japanese economy. 

Nevertheless, in the United States the high- 
technology sector is fast becoming an econom- 
ic force in its own right, capable of generating 
hew growth in a host of industries and helping 
restore the U.S/s competitive position over- 
seas. 

"Ten years from now the electronics indus- 
try mil be as big as antes and steel are today,” 
predicted J. Fred Bucy, president erf Texas In- 
struments, Inc., the world's largest producer of 
semiconductors. 

This is not to say that tins year’s unem- 
ployed steel worker will become next year’s 
computer programmer or semiconductor pro- 
duction line worker. Far from it In fact, tech- 
nological industries are leaping forward in the 
push for automation while becoming increas- 
ingly capital intensive. 

Technology-based industries are expected to 
do more than just replace older industrial ac- 
tivities in the way that synthetic fiber plants, 
for instance, replaced the knitting mflls of the 
19th century. 

Ever-Decreasing Cost 

Instead, the new economics of more per- 
formance at ever-decreasing cost — the result 
of more and more functions being incorporat- 
ed in semiconductor chips — augurs nothing 
short of a shift in the U.S/s industrial base, 
many executives say, from an economy 
grounded in the production of capital goods 
and manufactured products to an economy 
based on information. 

“This will be a deep transformation in which 
information is purveyed as an economic good, 
rather than as social overhead,” predicted 
Lems Branscomb, a vide president and chief 
scientist of IBM. 

The primary thrust of this shift will be the 
adaptation of intelligence, in the form of mi- 
crodectnooic computational power, into prod- 
ucts, machin ery and industrial processes. 

The power behind these changes continues 
to be rapid advances in semiconductor tech- 
nology whereby the industry is mi the thresh- 
old of producing very large scale integrated 
circuits. . 

In die telecommunications field, where digi- 
tal technology is creating its own revolution, 
photons (which cany, information in the form 
of light) are increasingly being used inter- 
changeably with electrons, signaling the long- 
expected convergence erf fiber optics and com- 
' pater technology. 
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Artist’s conception of Intelsat IY-A satellite buveiiiig 23,000 miles above earth. 

From Paris to Hong Kong via Satellite 


By David Bodanis 


TJAR1S (IHT) — Hovering silently over the Indian Ocean, about 
I 23,000 mDes straight up, is a satellite that looks like a tin can 


JL 23,000 mDes straight up, is a satellite that looks fike a tin can 
somehow pumped up to the tire of a truck. Originally designed to 
relay telephone calls, it is now being used by newspapers, among 
them the Inte rnational Herald Tribune, to swoop across continents in 
the time it take s an air-freighting carrier to rev up its engines. 

For the IHT, the process begms shortly after sunset in a brightly ht 
room three floors under the paper’s newsroom, in its suburban rads 
location. A glossy proof of the next morning’s front page, which has 
been set into type by computer and fixed to a stiff badring by waxy 
paste, is waiting on a small table. In a telecommunications center in 
Hong Kong there is a similar table, and if everything works right, it 
will be bearing a photographic negative erf the same page just a few 
minutes later. 

Next to the table in Paris is a box containing a white drum resem- 
bling a large rolling pin, which is surrounded by wires and lights. The 
page glossy is wrapped around the drum, strapped on tight, and then 
set spinning. In a few seconds it readies a maximum speed erf 100 
miles an hour. When that happens, a miniature camera goes into 
action. A tiny Hght beams onto the rotating page, while the camera 
trades the light and records the patterns of blade and w into, scanning 
a million positions in each square inch. 

Recording Signals 

The camera is wired to a device that changes the recording of a 
single page into millions of electrical signals. These signals, which 
exactly represent the front page, down to the eye of the girl on the 
Trib’s masthead, are then sent scurrying into a cable that weaves its 
way across the Seine into a switching center in Paris and from there 
out to a fu t u ri stic building in Brittany. There, the signals are shuttled 
onto a huge, curving antenna made up of thin metal grids, and with- 
out even a pause for good luck are sent shooting off into the sky. 

Because the antenna is aimed toward the satellite over the Indian 
Ocean, the signals pass near Paris again, this time several miles up 
and Steadily gaining altit ude. Trav eling at more than 600 milli on 
miles per hour, the signals do not take long to pass out of French 
airspace — in fact out of all airspace — and soon reach the black, 
quiet, void around the aateliife 

Most of the signals rash by the sides of the satellite, and by the 
time most readers of this article sit down to breakfast, have passed 
the mbit of Pluto and are well out of the solar system. A few of the 
signals never get so far, but are instead intercepted by the satellite. 


These signals are gathered on the satellite’s antenna and are electroni- 
cally sucked into its 23-foot-k»g interior. There they get the full 
treatment, being checked, cleared up and amplified, before being sent 
back down to earth. 

The signals transmitted from the satellite are by no means aimed 
only at Hong Kong. They get diffused over an enormous swath of the 
earth’s surface. Some of the signals, still accurately encoding the 
Tab’s front page, will hurtle through the Great Pyramid in Egypt, 
whDe others wflJ pass through Soviet gun-helicopters in Afghanistan, 
the noses of Highland sheep in Scotland and the tails of kangaroos in 
Australia. 

A very few of the signals make it to Hong Kong’s Stanley Peninsu- 
la, where a 90-foot antenna receives them. But before they are cap- 
tured on a page-size film, they are verified by two computers, one u 
the Hong Kong center andthe other in ... Paris. 

One or the greatest dangers in an excursion into outer Space is the 
hurtling wind of charged parades that the sun is continually shooting 
toward earth. If a strong gust of these particles intercepts the signals 
from Paris along their way, the result is. garbles, blips and gaps. 
Uncorrected, these would produce a somewhat hallucinatory Page 
One. _ 

Such static happens frequently in intercontinental telephone calls, 
but is usually unimportant because the persons w bo arc conversing 
can fill in the missing words from their knowledge of what is intend- 
ed. But as computers are woefully ignorant of political policies, for 
example, they would be unable to fill in the distorted or missing parts 
of the encoded signals. 

Therefore, if one of the signals is faulty, the Hang Kang computer 
tells the Paris computer to said it again, and this time get it right. AD 
of this takes place much quicker than most people can imagine. But it 
is the only way to ensure that the signals that represent the Trib’s 
front page are correct. 

Once that is done, the signals — still traveling at more than 600 
million mDes an hour — are accepted into the darkroom at the 
telecommunications center. Here a sheet of un exposed film that is the 
size of a Herald Tribune page is waiting on a arum like the one in 
Paris. Here everything that happened in Paris is reversed. The signals 
are changed back into hght, aim the film rotating on the drum cap- 
tures an image of the Trias front page, which is then developed and 
ch e cked far clarity. 

Thai the negatives begin their journey, by courier, to the Sing Tao 
printing plant m Central Hong Kong. The negative needs only to be 
contact-printed onto a litho plate, before, in the best tradition of 
Johann Gutenberg, all is ready for the presses to roll. 


iberg, all is ready for the presses to roll. 


World Focus 
Is Turning to 
New Gains 
For Industry 

By Andrew Lloyd 

T>AR1S (IHT) — Growing world interest in 
L information technology has turned up the 
already powerful spotlight on the communica- 
tions industry. Several factors are behind the 
increased interest Unlike some of the older 
sectors of the economy, communications is a 
growing industry that for sheer size is expected 
to rival the ofl and auto businesses. 

In Japan, for example, communications cou- 
led with computers will soon be the country’s 
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Co. For the coming decade the basic hardware 
market for telecommunications worldwide is 
expected to grow at between 6 and 8 percent; 
the market for the associated equipment could 
grow much faster. 

It is such forecasts for growth in the indus- 
try' that Iiik convinced many governments and 
corporations that communications knowhow 
and manufacturing ability are one way of 
keeping up in die international economic race. 
And it has meant a good deal of government 
backing for the industry in Europe, Canada 
and Japan, where governments ana private in- 
dustry are intent on establishing viable nation- 
al competitors in international markets. 

Governments, and by implication suppliers, 
are also looking closely at ways in which good 
communications infrastructures can help the 
economic growth of other sectors of a coun- 
try's economy. 

Widespread Telephone System 

A widespread working telephone system is 
essential for businesses to be able to communi- 
cate with one another, and to send internal 
company messages to branch offices and head- 
quarters. 

Few studies of the relationship between 
telecommunications infrastructures and eco- 
nomic development have given conclusive 
quantitative evidence of the benefits. Bat one 
Soviet study published in 1977 estimated that 
90 to 95 percent of the benefit from the devel- 
opment and use of intercity telephone net- 
works goes outside the communications sector 
alone. 

Developing nations are a special case where 
tdccommunications could make a huge contri- 
bution to the development process. Interna- 
tional bodies and corporate business are both 
agreed that unless telecommunications devel- 
opment is speeded up in the devdoping na- 
tions, the latter are likely to fall further and 
further behind the industrialized nations. 

Yet another reason for developing countries 
to install telephone systems is that good com- 
munications can stop the drift from rural to 
urban communities. This same travel- saving 
tdccommunications benefit is also cited by 
equipment vendors who see communications 
as making a major saving in energy. 

Foreseeable Future 

One result of the growth factor in communi- 
cations is that the fidd is seen as a driving 
force in maintaining employment levels and, 
coupled with the intimately related informa- 
tion service sector, as one of the few providers 
of new jobs in the foreseeable future. 

Given the extreme political sensitivity of un- 
employment, there is little wonder that 
telecommunications are being kept under 
watchful government eyes eager to make sure 
that communications provides the jobs they 
believe that it should. 

It should be added, however, that there are 
Continued no Page 15S 


French Set National Effort to Compete Globally in Telecommunications 


By Joel Scratre-McClure 

P ARIS (IHT) — A European newspaper re- 
cently jolted that international salesmen 
of French telecommunications equip m ent are 
becoming as “pervasive an ethnic trade as Per- 
sian carpet sellers or Scotch whisky peddlers.” 
A British executive competing against the 
French for a contract in the United States 
quipped last week that “while we had one per- 
son to ratrg the client out to lunch the French 
had twenty.** And when Norbert Segard, the 
French Munister of Postes, Telecommunica- 
tions and Telediffusion (PTI). recently visited 
India it was definitely not a symbolic gesture. 

Competition for a dice of the international 
telecommunications market, expected to grow 
from 330.4 billion in 1977 to 565.3 trillion in 
1987, is certainly nothing new. When there’s a 
trader for switching equipment or transmis- 
sion networks in such countries as Saudi Ara- 
bia or Egypt a variety of multinationals — ITT 
from the U A, Siemens from West Germany, 
plessey from Britain, Philips from The Nether- 
lands, Northern Telecom from Canada, LM. 
Ericsson from Sweden, Nippon Electric from 
Japan, CIT-Alcatel and Thomson-CSF from 
France, among others —wHI be actively fight- 
ing for iL 

But lately it is the French who have gotten 
the reputation for being the most ardent and 


agressive salemen in the business — to both 
the admir ation and consternation of their com- 
petitors — although they certainly do not win 
.every contract 

The French government, in fact, has mad« 
the export of telecommunications equipment 
one of the country's top priorities during the 
1980’s and there is a nationwide effort by pri- 
vate industry to boost sales. Dining the last 
five years tne French have allocated a hefty 
S30 billion to improve their internal telephone 
network, launch new products and systems 
and form a competitive industry. During the 
next five years the emphasis wifi’be on export- 
ing this expertise. 

One reason that the French presence on the 
marketplace is so evident is because their long- 
term export goals are extremely ambitious. Ex- 
ports accounted for 19 percent — S600 millio n 
— of the industry turnover in 1979. The gov- 
ernment has set targets to increase this figure 
to 30 percent by 1983 and 50 percent by 1985 
— dizzying objectives in any industry. 

“We started our improvements in the 
telecommunications field later than other 
countries and this has provided us with an up- 
to-date domestic network and a com petitive 
industry," said Jean Syrote, head of the PITs 
Indu strial and International Affaire Division 
(DAIL its initials in French). “We are now ca- 


pable of creating a formidable presence in 
world markets.” 

The French government makes no secret of 
its effort to assist French companies abroad. 
The DAll regularly sends its personnel on mis- 
sions throughout the world, attempts to sign 
techni cal agreements with numerous nations, 
has established promotional companies in 
New York and Singapore and en thusiastic ally 
invites foreigners for training in France. A1-. 


invites foreigners for training in France. A1-. 
though the marketing is left to individual com- 
panies this overt form of government assist- 
ance is something with which American 
telecommunications salesmen are not too fa- 
miliar. 

' French Strides 

The French have made noticeable strides in 
their efforts to set up an efficient domestic net- 
work. Today, the standard joke about the 
French telephone — half of France is waiting 
for a telephone, the other half is waiting for a 
Hi»1 tone — is almost «ntdwt«l The tangible 
result of the expenditure in telecommunica- 
tions is an increase in the number of telephone 
line s from 6J million in 1974 to 16 million by 
the aid of this year. 

In addition, the French government in col- 
laboration with industry has launched the 
telemolique program, a unified effort to com- 


bine telecommunications and data processing; 
it will put free terminals in French households, 
provide a viewdata service and produce low- 
cost consumer facsimiles. And an entire prod- 
uct range — ' from sophisticated electronic 
switching equipment to videophones — has 
been devdopei 

Today, at international exhibits and private 
hard-sell efforts, the French government and 
industry is taking their telecommunications 
roadshow to the world. 

“We act as. a reference, for French compa- 
nies because most of their past sales have been 
to the government,” Mr. Syrota says. “When 
you want to sell someone a dress you use your 
bestmodeL 1 ” 

And if the dress 'doesn’t sell, government 
and industry officials concede, the rapidly de- 
veloped French telecommunications industry 
will be faced with a drastic drop in production 
levels, the resulting increase in unemployment 
and an embarasang loss of prestige. 

Consequently France's two largest telecom- 
munications companies, CIT-Alcatel and 
Thomson-CSF Telephone, and a plethora, of 
smaller ones are competitively scrambling to ' 
■boost exports 'by establishing joint ventures, 
purchasing companies, building manufactur- 
ing facilities or selling directly throughout the 
world. : 


- “France has made the telecommunications 
industry and its exports one of the country's 
most important priorities,” said Marc de 
Saint-Denis, chief executive officer at Thom- 
son-CSF Teiqjhone. “Our domestic require- 
ments have been met and it’s only natural that 
we expend a great deal of energy on the inter- 
national market ” 

And, on the whole, French companies don’t 
mind the government’s role in assisting this 
sales efforL 

“The French PTT has been our major cus- 
tomer and their support is an important factor 
in the' decision by other countries to adopt oar 
systems and purchase our products,” said 
Francois-Xavier Montjean, CIT-Aleatel’s in- 
ternational department director. 

The SI3T. the Syndicate of Telephone, Tele- 
graph and Telematique Industries, whose 37 
members represent 70 percent erf the turnover 
in the Fiend) telecommunications industry, 
says the effort to export is visible at all levels. 

“Everyone is looking for a piece of the ex- 
port pie,” says SI3T delegate Michel Lescoenr 
while destnbing a syndicate presentation 
scheduled to take place in Shanghai in Decem- 
ber. “And as a group we think the export goals 

. Continued on Page 15S 
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Demand for Improved Communications Is Increasing in Middle East 


By Robert Bailey 

L ONDON (IHT) — Looked at 
from the user's or seller's 
viewpoint, the Middle Eastern 
telecommunications industry is in 
its. infancy. The region averages 
about three telephones per 100 res- 
idents (compared to 80 in the 
United States), in extremes rang- 
ing -from the Gulf oil potentate's 
automobile telephone to antiquat- 
ed telephone exchanges in Egypt- 
Economic differences are the 
main cause for such variations. But 
demands are increasing for im- 
proved telephone and telex facili- 
ties' and computerized data ser- 
vices. and pressure is growing on 
governments in all Middle Eastern 
nations to accelerate spending on 
telecommunications. 

With one notable exception — 
Iran — the Middle East seems set 
to- continue heavy investment in 
telecommunications as a number 
of countries decide on new five- 
year plans this year. Saudi Arabia, 
the heaviest spender in recent 
years, has allocated about $8.7 bil- 
lion to develop its telephone sys- 
tem over the next five years. 
Egypt, long the communications 
despair of business people, appears 
to have secured aid commitments 
to finance at least the start of a 
$1. 8-billion telecommunications 
improvement project. 

Growth Halted in Iran 

The ability to communicate by 
phone or telex at will is essential to 
sustained commercial develop- 
ment. Only in Iran, where the 
shah's regime had envisaged 1.000- 
percent growth in the number of 
telephones between 1973 and 1983. 
has the push for modernization 
seemingly been halted. * 

The link between modem 
telecommunications services and 
business development is shown 
clearly in the Gulf states. Bahrain. 


for example, has spent 60 percent 
of its telecommunications invest- 
ment since 1975 on international 
services for the foreign banking 
community. Ia the united Arab 
Emirates there has been rapid ex- 
pansion in Abu Dhabi and Dubai. 
International traffic to and from 
Abu Dhabi doubled between 1971 
and 1974, and Dubai's telephone 
and telex services grew by 54 per- 
cent and 37 percent, respectively, 
in 1973. During the next 10 years 
international services are expected 
to grow 20 times in the Emirates. 

Sophisticated Tools 

Having good cable and satellite 
links means having access to more 
sophisticated tools. Bankers, for 
instance, can subscribe to world- 
wide monetary data services with 
information instantly available on 
television screens on a 24-hour ba- 
sis. 

Improving the services is very 
expensive. The effect of ambition 
and unbridled cash resources on 
telecommunications development 
has bom particularly dramatic in 
Saudi Arabia. A $2-bfllion project 
to provide 470,000 new telephone 
lines by the end of 1982 is well on 
the way to completion. An en- 
hancement to the original contract, 
which is being carried out by Phi- 
lips of the Netherlands, L.M. Er- 
icsson oF Sweden and Dong Ah of 
South Korea, will mean installa- 
tion of another 300,000 lines at a 
cost of S570 million. 

Ericsson has provided its pro- 
gram control AXE exchange for 
urban switching and Philips its 
PRX exchange for rural use. In ad- 
dition, a $408-million, intra-king- 
dom microwave project was com- 
pleted last December by Collins 
Systems International, a subsidiary 
of Rockwell International. Operat- 
ed and maintained by Western 
Electric, it provides a high dcnsity 


telephone service via 300 mi- 
crowave relay stations. 

The microwave system relieves 
the congested long-distance coaxi- 
al cable that had been the only 
telephone link from D ammam, on 
the Gulf in the east, through Ri- 
yadh, to Taif near Jidda on the 
Red Sea in the west. Some 265 
roadside emergency telephones 
have also been placed at 20-kBom- 
eter (12-mile) intervals, transmit- 
ting through the microwave net- 
work to police stations near the 
highways. _ 

The system stretches over 10,000 
kilometers (6.000 miles). It will be 
augmented by a 60- MHz coaxial 
cable link being completed by a 
joint Italian-Saudi company, Sar- 
telco. and involving Sirti of Italy. 
The cable will provide for 7,000 
telephone and two television chan- 


nels while the microwave system 
has a capacity of 35,000 telephone 
channels. 

Coin Change 

Perhaps the most potent indica- 
tor of change in Saudi Arabia is 
the arrival of coin telephones. 
There are now 1,100, with 800 
wired in this year alone. And tele- 
phone directories provided by the 
Sauditel telephone authority — 
which is Saudi-owned but man- 
aged by Bell Canada — now have 
more than 60,000 listings. 

At the other extreme in the Arab 
world, Egypt seems at last to be 
beginning a major overhaul of its 
aging telephone system. One-third 
ofthe equipment in the system, 
which was founded in 1910, is 
dose to 50 years old. Placing calls 
through the public network is a 


virtual lottery, while international 
calls can take days to place. 

Siemens and its Austrian affili- 
ate, together with Thomson-CSF 
of France, secured a S1.8-b3Hon 
contract last September in what 
was regarded as a coup for the Eu- 
ropean consortium, though it is 
still somewhat unclear who mil 
pay the costs. It appears that tax- 
payers in the three supplier coun- 
tries will indirectly bear part of the 
costs. A mixture of soft-loan aid 
. and grant will allow the first phase 
of the scheme — involving installa- 
tion of 90,000 lines in Cairo and 

70.000 elsewhere — to begin in De- 
cember for completion in 1983. 

The whole contract calls for in- 
stallation of 500,000 lines and re- 
habilitation of the existing, 
350,000-line network, losing about 

100.000 lines in the process. The 


contract had been hard fought for 
by European companies such as 
CIT-Alcatei of France — once 
considered a front-runner with its 
successful E10 electronic time divi- 
rion exchange — and by U.S. 
firms. Continental Telephone had 
produced a master plan in 1978 for 
the Arab Republic of Egypt 
Tdecomrmmicau on Authority — 
ARETO — that forms the basis of 
the present program. 

But a joint contract has been 
awarded to Continental and to 
AX). Little, a consulting firm, also 
of ibe United States, to provide 
management and advice 

and supply some equipment to 
ARETO. All parties involved in re- 
vitalizing the Egyptian system will 
have an eye on bigger develop- 
ments that could cost more than 
$18 billion in the next 20 years. 


The level of U.S. aid now going to 
Egypt makes it likely that U.S. 
companies will play a prominent 
role m (bis develop men L 

Expertise Imported 

The sums involved in telecom- 
munications improvements are 
vast. It bas been estimated that to , 
bring the number of telephones in 
the Middle East to five for every 
100 residents by 1985 would re- 
quire an investment of $180 bil- 
bon. 


change in Syria. But no country 
can claim to have a large-scale 
manufactur- 
ing industry. 

Divisive attitudes are holding up 
what is likely to be a major spur to 


greater regional coopera 
satellite communications 
known as Arabsat, was a 
have been decided on ear 
year. Of a. dozen firms that 
specifications for the.con 
build the satellites only t . 
put in bids by the deatil 
January. Two weeks bef 
deadline, one of the. two,. 
Aircraft of the United Sta 
put cm the Arab boycott . 
bid was not opened and tf. 
ConmuuDcations Saidhle 
zation had no competit 
against which to evaluate t . 
nutted by a group fori 
Thomson-CSF and the - 
Aerospace-led MESH cons* 
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'QARIS (IHT) — While the aver- 
Jl age Luxembourg phone owner 
makes an international telephone 
call every working day of the year, 
the British and Italians dial a for- 
eign number only once every four 
months. 

This is just One illustration of 
bow national telephone habits vary 
across. Europe. The location ana 
size of Luxembourg largely explain 
the Grand Duchy's high interna- 
tional call rate. 

The number of international or- 
ganizations operating there is an- 
other obvious factor — similarly, 
the Swiss average 84 international 
calls per year. 

By way of comparison, the U.S. 
international call rate is a mere 0.4 
calls per phone per year, despite 
that nation's reputation for bong 
active in international trade. Per- 
haps partly as a result, automatic 
international dialing has devel- 
oped rapidly in Europe — while 
such faculties in the United States 
are limited. 

Carrier Habits 

But it is not only the subscribers 
who vary in their habits. So do th e 
carriers, mostly known as PITs, 
for post, telephone and telegraph. 
The biggest current spenders are 
the French. In 1979, they invested 
about $5.5 billion in new equip- 
ment, compared with $2.06 billion 
in the United Kingdom. 

The French 1978 total was 
about $5 billion, again leading the 


field, ahead of West Germany with 
53.2 billion. At the bottom end of 
the scale was Ireland with $123.2 
million, Greece with $1763 mil- 
lion and Sweden with $342.4 mil- 
lion — a low total for the country 
with the highest telephone density. 

International telecommunica- 
tions experts usua lly es tima te that 
40 percent of PIT revenues go into 
investments. 

Recent Results 

Recent results from the Europe- 
an PTTs show a big variation from 
this. Of the four largest, the 
French invested 74 percent in 
1978. the West Germans 27 per- 
cent, the Italians 67 percent and 
the British 31 percent. 

Investments dearly can fluctu- 
ate from year to year. But one (tf 
the reasons for the low percentage 
scored by the West Germans was 
their massi ve revenues, which 
reached $1 1 .7 billion in 1978. 

The Ge rman, Swedish and 
Dutch PTTs had the highest rates 
of revenues- compared with invest- 
ment 

French Big Spenders 

The French are proving to be 
tbe big spenders. Now rapidly 
catching up with other countries. 
Fiance was faced a few years ago 
with the alternatives of embarking 
on a huge spending program to up- 
date its archaic telephone system, 
or saddling its businesses with an 
appalling operational handicap. 


The British are also increasing 
spending plans, though they will 
remain below the French whh 
spending (tf $2.4 to $3.6 billion a 
year. Insiders report that the gov- 
ernment is considering reluctantly 
adding more political weight to 
teleco mmumcations development 

Meanwhile, West Germany is 
also making ambitious plans! As 
oaej German industrialist ob- 
served: “We don't talk a lot so we 
have to hope we impress by ac- 
tion." 

Still, European PTTs have a 
number of things in . common. 


First they are alLstate monopolies. 
Part of the reason is that telecom- 
munications has always been asso- 
ciated with national security. But 
governments also decided a long 
time ago that a monopoly was the 
best way to ensure that remote ru- 
ral users received service at a level 
comparable to that provided in the 
cities. 

What has evolved is a number of 
bodies that have been slow-mov- 
ing, bound by regulation and in- 
variably in dined to favor national 
manufacturers where they exist 

But the last year has given signs 
that some of this is changing. 



ADVANCED — Features such as abbreviated dialing are 
part of new systems intended for the private telephone 
market Such compact units handle thousands of lines. 


Tbe British Post Office con- 
firmed its plans to deregulate at 
least part of the telecommunica- 
tions monopoly. Though observers 
are skeptical of how much effect 
tins will have on the market, it may 
mark the begriming of a freer mar- 
ket that seems likely to benefit 
telecommunications users. 

The French say their monopoly 
has always stopped at the tele- 
phone plug and has never masted 
on supplying PABXs (private auto- 
matic branch exchanges) such as 
the British Post Office. But they, 
like the British, still have to ap- 
prove equipment that may be 
plugged into the network. One re- 
sult is that telephone answering 
machines still cost at least five 
times what they sell for in New 
York. 

The Bundespost stOl takes the 
prize for being the most highly re- 
gulated monopoly in Europe, ac- 
cording to most suppliers, though 
it draws favorable comments from 
the new AT&T International. 

New Product Areas 

But the PTTs seem to be moving 
faster in the new products area, as 
they realize that they must keep up 
with the needs of the businesses 
that will use them. They are also 
under pressure from businesses — 
witness a recent dispute in London 
over poor telecommunications ser- 
vices — to provide existing services 
faster. 


User groups are active 
European countries and i 
ing a part in prodding a *. 
telecommunications divisi- 
are lagging most 

The PTTs have respoi 
supplying data networks,, 
some cases are trying to 
manufacturers into inti'.' 
new equipment by creati" 
kets for them. The most ' 
case is tbe French PTT jjL-'- 
troduce 34 million tdepb' 
minals for directory inqv ' 
vices by 1992. 

Protected National Mar - 

The problem of protar ' 
tional markets has infuriatr" 
unfavored suppliers awr*" 
idealists who wish to see a. . 
market, at least for Europe 
dors. 

Recent initiatives frt . 
Commission of the Europe ' ' 
nomic Community are a 
pushing national tdecom 
tions authorities into bn -j_ 
least 10 percent of their at- f 
quirements from Commur- 
pliers outside the country.-- 

A separate plan from. .'..' 
promises to open British .7 
munications markets to s .l' 
from, countries that pracf, ' 
discriminatory purchasin' 
move likely to benefit;. . 
American suppliers before'" 
an manufacturers. 
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A new record 

In just 10 years, the French company THOMSON-CSF has increased its sales 
figure six-fold and its profits seven-fold. 

In 1979, its consolidated sales figure exceeded US $3.7 billion and its profits 
totaled US $75.8 million. Sales out of France accounted for some 43% of total sales 
for 1980, continued growth Is expected. 

In all its spheres of activity (professional electronics, electronic data process- 
ing, telephone switching and medical equipment), THOMSON-CSF is constantly 
striving to innovate. This effort has led to new product lines such as fiber-optic 
communications, telematics and office automation product and advanced techno- 
logy components. 

In the field of space communications, \ 

THOMSON-CSF is responsible for the ! .. 

onboard electronics package for the French ;;\ 

and Franco-German telecommunications 
satellites. 

Research and development activity 
by THOMSON-CSF and its subsidiaries 
involves some 12,000 people and its cost 
represents about 20% of total sales. 

The large number of countries in 
which it operates has led THOMSON- 
CSF to create an international network 
of manufacturing and commercial sub- 
sidiaries, offices and agencies in nearly 
100 countries. 

THOMSON-CSF’s capability ex- 
tends from in logistic support the design 
of equipment in which reliability and main- 
tainability are optimized, through to the 
means and the services to permit utiliza- 
tion and maintenance of equipment and 
systems under the best possible condi- 
tions. A total of nearly 3.000 people are 
directly or indirectly involved in logistic 
support. 


THOMSON-CSF 
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Ask most people at Cable & Wireless about Baskerville. 

Bodom and Em. and they’ll probably lell you it’s some 
sort of hound, an Kalian racing driver and somebody's 
Auni in Kent. (In fact they're two famous typefaces and 
a measurement used in printing). 

It's therefore ralher surprising lhal Cable ft Wireless 
is becoming so big in its service to Ihe publishing -world 
As well as International Herald Tribune. Cable ft 
Wireless are also Ihe vital link in the publication in 
Hong Kong of Time and Newsweek S.E. Asian editions. 
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Cable and Wireless receive the high speed daia 
transmissions from which fascimile pages are produced; j 
for subsequent printing, via satellite links with the Head • 
Office of these publications as far apart as New York 
and Paris. The processes used reproduce both editorial 
and advertising, including colour. 

Soon, to people in the business. Cable ft Wireless 
will be as big a name as Ihe publications they help to 
produce. 
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Technology Speeds Banking 
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By Eacol G. Rampcrsad 

M ' ; ALLA, Sweden (IHT) — To Gnnuar 
’■-.■• Jeffl, manager of the IBM Nordic 
- ; : %ories in the late 1960s, the problems 
r ‘ - i : US 1 face when national competitors 
’ ■„ * market are all too clear: “Most in- 
Vj -■ - ■ countries want to have their own do- 
" * - -- ' xunputer industry,” he said recently. 
" w ’ :: v to make sure of a slice of the com* 
.. '-ike; and partly to be in a position to 
. ; -x the way things will go. Nobody 

V .' '■> beat the mercy of others. Sweden is 
otion." 

Veddl should know. As head of the 
zr-v.- 1 compute: company Datasaab AB 
. «./.;■ creation in 1978, he has developed a 
' “ . tned research and production oisam- 

" ; :hat has been able to outsell IBKl in 
crucial markets. Datasaab, which is 




lnp 


Swedish kroner (S36 million) this 
d exports 70 percent of its products, 
pie this company has over the long- 
l^oed computer giants comes in its 
o go into new markets before anyone 
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" r - 100 Times Bigger 

. - I is about 100 times bigger than Da- 
Mr. WeddI said, “and it would be 
- for a company of our to do the 
- >■ nng they do across the board. Our 
- tge is that since IBM is so big they 
./.'•be very general in their approach, 
. , . oeans they are very good for a lot of 
:./. but very seldom perfect for anything. 
ysy there are cracks in IBM coverage, 
■f\ which for some reason they are not 
as they are on an average tiasis: you 
’ find those, and really go in there. 

' king is an example of that. IBM has 
" hed the banking industry from the 
accounting side, and so they have 
: x>d systems for keeping track -erf 
• > But we, very early, started out in 
section that was relatively im- 
1, that of the tellers. 


Alfaskop System 41 

“At first many people said hnulcc would 
never put a computer m every branch office. 
But it turned out that banks needed to ra- 
tionalize their functions, which were becom- 
ing increasingly complex. The work the 
tellers had to do after 3 o'clock when the 
bank dosed was immense. Volume increas- 
es, new services, different types of accounts; 
it was a terrific amount of work for the teller 
to compute aQ this. They needed a device to 
help them." 

. An Transactions Recorded 

What Datasaab came up with was the Al- 
faskop, a modular, computer-based teller 
terminal system that automatically records 
all the idler’s transactions as he goes along. 
Theoretically, this means that a single but- 
ton can be pressed at 3 pjn„ and at 3 pjn 
phis a few seconds everything needed for the 
day's accounting will be on hand. Having 
takfen an early lead in this area, Datasaab is 
now one of the top two producers of finan- 
cial terminal systems in the world, and it 
won out over the big computer makers by 


landing the order to equip Citibank, the sec- 
ond largest commercial bank in the United 
States. 

As often happens when computers meet 
mere mortals, tbs first generation of compu- 
terized teller systems had some unexpected 
drawbacks. “Although our system speeded 
up the teller after 3 o’clock.” Mr. wed ell 
said philosophically, “it slowed him down 
by taking a little longer on each customer 
before 3 o’clock There was a tendency to 
buOd up long lines. They’d push in the last 
customer, that lock the door, and the tellers 
would have to work up to 4:30 or so to emp- 
ty the room.” 

To Datasaab, ibis meant thm another in- 
novation was in order. “Our next generation 
of teller terminals have a device to dispense 
money automatically, so the teller doesn’t 
have to count it. Our studies showed that 
counting money was what tellers had spent 
most of their tune on." TeUer productivity 
has gone up 30 percent at Citibank with the 
new system. 

Small Tw nimak 

Along with financial terminals, Datasaab 
produces small business systems, data tenxri- 
nal systems, and is one of the few companies 
in the world capable of supplying complete, 
computer-controlled air traffic control cen- 
ters on a turnkey basis. In the design of all 
its te rminals — two- thirds of prospective 
1980 turnover — much attention is gtvm to 
the machine's ergonomics, its ability to mesh 
with the requirements of the individual oper- 
ator. 

One of Daiasaab'g leading innovations in 
this area has been a study of the machine’s 
response time. They have found that the ide- 
al delay from the time an instruction is 
typed on a terminal until the time that an 
answer flashes on the screen is about L5 sec- 
onds. Two or three seconds is acceptable, 
but anything over four seconds has been 
found to cause great irritation. Sometimes 
the delay is unavoidable because the main 
computer is too small, but often it’s merely a 
matter of designing programs that take into 
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account the details of any given office. “In 
our sales to Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union.” Mr. WedeQ said, “we often have to 
deal with a branch of the trade ministry, and 
are unable to meet the final user and so take 
care of such avoidable problems that arise.” 

Despite this, Datasaab has an eye on in- 
creasing sales with the Eastern Bloc. “There 
is a huge market, in principle, for computers 
in the Communist countries,” Mr. Wed ell 
stud, “for with their Ugh degree of central- 
ization they have a high need for computers. 
Ultimately, that market should be very 
strong.” 

Gunnar Wedell believes that it is such 
faults in progr amming that have led to reser- 
vations about the computer in some areas. 
“Since the computer is an abstruse thing, 
there were a lot of specialists dealing with it 
in the early days, and they forgot that the 
computer must be used as just a toed. They 
often accepted the computer’s rigidity, its 
dumbness, and produced a lot of dehuman- 


lut that problem can be overcome. Us- 
ing the computer properly, to get quick ac- 
cess to information, can provide immeasur- 
ably more ease in daily hfe. It is happening 
already." 
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Lawson Flow of Data 
Worry Multinationals 


are worrying users of data transmission net- 
works, particularly multinational corporations. 

Brazil, for example, hag t^v^ steps to limi t 
the freedom of firms to send data across its- 
borders. A senior government official from 
Brazil's Office of tne President recently pro- 
claimed his government’s intentions to set up 
“custom houses” for the flow of information. 

Regulatory initiatives are not coming only 
from militant developing ns tinny Most Euro- 
pean nations now have laws lim jtfrig the trans- 
mission of certain types of data outside their 
territories. 

Using tariffs and broadcasting regulations, 
administrations are applying the brakes to rap- 
idly accelerating international data traffic. 

Such moves may be the tip of an iceberg on 
which world telecommunications could found- 
er, say some experts. But other experts believe 
that the benefits of relatively free international 
communication will persuade governments not 
to erect too many barricades on the world’s 
data highways. 

Basically, there are two conflicting attitudes 
in the debate over data transmission control. 

On the one side, a number of governments* 
in the developing and developed worlds feel 
threatened by the extent to which inf orma tion 
relevant to their own interests could be sent' 
from their country and acted upon elsewhere. 
The problem is exacerbated by the ease with 
which modem telecommunications networks 
can transport huge volumes of data in a few 
seconds via satellite or conventional systems. 

The problem is largely tied up with data that 
may relate to national security — for example, 
central bank planning data or levels of strate- 
gic resources. Canada, France and some Scan- 
dinavian nations, as well as some Third World 
countries, are be ginnin g to scrutinize informa- 
tion that may be connected* with their econom- 
ic well-being. 

A chief concern in Canada is that the export 


sonal Computers Are Edging Their Way Slowly —but Determinedly— Into the Kitchen 


: By Veronica B. Kane 

(IHT) — Electronic oracles have of- 
‘/I the prophecy of the kitchen compm- 
._ V decades, and it appeared that mar 
; as were materializing with the advent 
'"v-cost microcomputer. 

.•^cros were soon at work in basements, 
■ms and even, on the kitchen counter; 
__ users were not the homemakers the 
futurists had envisioned. The micro- 
remained the tool of the daia-pro- 
rofesskmal or the toy of die electronic 
- because it demanded tedious, teefani- 
-amming to make it do anything use- 


A turn in the tide began in 1977 when Dan- 
iel Fylstra, a candidate for a master’s degree in 
business administration at Harvard Business 
School, began to study ways to widen the hori- 
zons of the small, tight, microcomputer market 
as part of his graduate work. 

- In his research, he saw a microcomputer 
turned into an alert chess partner as the result 
of a user’s programming efforts. He saw anotlk 
er zip through involved business calculations 
in. seconds, replacing a laborious manual pro- 
cess that took hours, ha the end, he saw a busi- 
ness. 

With $500 and the advice of his father-in- 
law. who had founded a book publishing busi- 


ness, and a brother-in-law who is a literary 
agent, Mr. Fylstra founded Personal Software. 

That $500 investment has grown to $2 mil- 
lion and Personal Software expects sales of $4 
million for 1980. 

Personal Software is like other publishing 
houses — to a pain L It solicits manuscripts, its 
editors polish the raw work and its marketing 
oeople promote the published product- Like 
literary authors. Personal Software’s writers 
receive royalties on the sales of their creative 
efforts. There the similarity ends. 

Personal Software's products are not bodes, 
but computer diden that contain instructions 
that put microcomputers through useful paces. 


Many of Personal Software's freelance writers 
are the same data-processing hobbyists who 
developed programs in their kitchens or base- 
ments on the test of the microcomputer mod- 
els. Two programs in Personal Software's cur- 
rent catalog have earned industry recognition 
as best seders, having garnered more than $1 
million in retail sales. 

Often, it is a $150 program such as VisiCalc. 
a program for business applications, that 
stimulates the sale of a $1,000 microcomputer 
to a nontechnical buyer. Accountants, securi- 
ties analysts, inventory planners and others 
who cannot distinguish a transistor from a 
diode — and do not care to learn — are con- 


vinced by the speed that Via Calc can bring to 
laborious calculations. 

Mr. Fylstra and the 30 Personal Software 
employees at company headquarters in Sunny- 
vale, Calif., may have done as much to stimu- 
late sales of the microcomputer as the engi- 
neers who boned computer technology to af- 
fordable levels. Minicomputer manufacturers 
demonstrated their appreciation to the young 
publisher by naming the VisiCalc program the 
“nx»L significant contribution to the micro- 
computer industry in 1979.” 

Bin Mr. Fylstra predicts that, until there are 
programs that are easy to use, “we won’t see 
the emergence of a mass home market” 


of information can mean the export at jobs. 
Canadians have calculated that by 1985, 
100,000 jobs could be lost as a result of data 
bring transmitted for processing in the Unite! 
States instead of on Canadian solL There are 
suggestions from the French, who have had. an 
ktenmnisterial commission studying the ques- 
tion for some time, that a multinational’s com- 
munications network, gives it an unreasonable 
advantage compared with the governments of 
host countries, particularly where it is in com- 
petition with smaller firms. 

Also at issue is whether data should be al- 
lowed to escape the jurisdiction of one govern- 
ment by passing via ihe telecommunications 
network to another country. There are many ' 
examples of companies holding mailing or 
credit reference lists in one country and opera- 
ting in another. 

Much of the new European legislation on 
the protection of personal data sets strict con- 
ditions for the transmission and storage of 
such data outside national territory. 

Fiscal information in one country on citi- 
zens of another country is another area of par- 
ticular interest. 

Yet another area that countries including 
Sweden and France have examined is the way 
data communications users become vulnerable 
to events outside their control — such as politi- 
cal turmoil — when their data is sent to and 
stored in another country. 

If these concerns lead other countries to 
adopt the hard line being taken by Brazil, it 
could severely affect many companies opera- 
ting in more than one country. Such restric- 
tions have already hit Texas Instruments, 
among others, in Brazil, and affected Interna- 
tional Tdqjhone & Telegraph, for example, in 
West Germany. 

The other side of the argument — empha- 
sized especially by the United States but also 
acknowledged by many of those arguing for a 
closer look at regulation — is that countries 
cut off from a relatively free flow of informa- 
tion will soon find their economies suffering, 
as their enterprises labor under a competitive 
handicap compared to those in more liberal 
environments. 

There are advantages in having access to 
computerized information — data banks — sit- 
uated in other countries. 

“No one would seriously suggest that any 
nation could actually simply 100 percent of its 
own information,*' said Oliver Smoot, vice 
president of the US. Computer and Business 
Equipment Manufacturers Association, at a 
recent Rome conference addressing these is- 
sues. “Artificial barriers to trade always result 
in denial of some social or material benefit to 
the receiving society,” he said. “It is only 
through the free flow of information, goods, 
services, ideas and people that world society at 
large will eventually attain... parity in eco- 
nomic status.” 

—AX. 



Before man can break new ground to leave conventional technology behind it takes ideas • 
to show the technical possibilities. For example in the case of communications satellites 
whose re liabl e operation must be guaranteed for years. AEG-THEFUNKEN has so far 
been involved with the construction of 26 satellite ground stations and 21 satellites, one of 
which was the Franco-German SYMPHONY II communications satellite launched into a 
geostationary orbit in 1975, which is performing its communication function perfectly to this 


very day. Globe-spanning, communications through satellites and ground stations -that’s 
telecommunications technology by AEG -TELEFUNKEN. 
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Designing for today, planning for tomorrow -setting the trends 
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Fiber-Optics Industry Flying High — and Expected to Go Much Hig 


P ARIS (IHT) — One of the fastest growth 
areas in telecommunications is fiber op- 
'lics. Demand for this technology, which uses 
- fine glass libers to convey communications, is 
f set to grow at the rate of'SO percent a year till 
- the mid- 1980's, and roughly 20 percent for the 
1 following five years, says Howard Strachman, 
•? of Gnostic Concepts, a consultancy firm based 
1 in Menlo Parle. Calif . 

-■ This means that by 1990, the annual market 
: will top $1.7 billion, a small but significant 
- part of the forecast 540-billion telecomm uni ca- 
. lions market. Technology has advanced 
; enough to make 
~ the fiber optic 
• approach viable 
. for use in oper- 
? ational teleoom- 
_mu nications 
networks. Ironi- 
cally, one of AI- 
,e x a n d e r 
.•'Graham Bell’s 
‘neglected in- 
’..veniions was 
communica- 
" Lions via a 
beam' of sun- 
alight in 1880. 

But it took al- 
most a century 
..for industry to 
turn to the tech- 
nology and im- 
plement a sys- 
tem in a work- 
ing public 
. : telecommunica- 
tions network. 

- According to 
!_ the British gov- 
ernment, it was 
the British Post 
„ Office that in- 
stalled the first 
optical fiber 
cable for nor- 
mal telephone 
traffic. The 
U.S. Electronic 
Industries As- 
sociation says 
that California 
was first, while 
AT&T says that 
it was Chicago. 

There may be other claims, but the British 
recently announced that the nation was about 
to embark on the installation of the “biggest 
fiber optics network in the world.” The first 
stage will be a 450-kilometer (270-mile) net- 
work covering 15 intercity routes. By 1982 this 
will be followed with a network covering more 
than 3.500 kilometers (2.100 miles) at a cost of 
$12 million. 

The cable in the British network mil handle 
8,000 telephone calls simultaneously. A con- 
ventional coaxial cable would, say the British, 
have to be 3.5 times greater in diameter to car- 
ry the same traffic. 



applies 

Connect 


A comparison of optical fiber and coaxial cable. 


Apart from a greater capacity for a cable of a 
given diameter, fiber optics can be slipped into 
the existing ducts for conventional cable, giv- 
ing higher capacity for low infrastructure 
costs. 

The fibers themselves are expected to de- 
crease in cost compared with traditional ap- 
proaches. 4 

They are more resistant to corrosion, but of- 
fer less resistance to the passage of communi- 
cation signals than metal wires. This means 
that they need fewer regenerators to boost sig- 
nals on long routes. Lastly, they are immune to 

electrical inter- 
ference, which 
makes them 
considerably 
more reliable 
than metal wire 
systems in areas 
where high cur- 
rents may be 
p assing . 

Several tech- 
nical difficulties 
remain to be 
solved for some 
ications. 
tors are 
still difficult to 
make cheaply 
— one reason 
coaxial cables 
will continue to 
be used for 
some time. 

But the over- 
all advantages 
of fiber optics 
are leading a 
number of 
countries into 
pilot and opera- 
tional schemes. 
The . Canadian 
Ministry of 
Communica- 
tions an- 
nounced in 
June what it be- 
lieved to be 
“the world’s 
longest com- 
mercial fiber 
optic opera- 
tion.” Margin- 
ally shorter than the British plans, the network 
will cover 3.200 kilometers in Saskatchewan, 
cost 556 million and be complete in 1984. 

The Canadian system goes beyond the Brit- 
ish offering in providing broad-band commu- 
nications for carrying voice, data and video 
signals. It follows an experiment in Toronto 
covering 36 households. Here, the fiber optic 
network was designed to demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of simultaneous telephone, data and 
television tr ansmissi on. 

The Japanese have experimented with a sim- 
ilar system dubbed Hl-OVTS offering video 
communication as well as other telecomms ser- 


vices. The French, however, have announced 
the most ambitious plans in this area. The er- 
stwhile scene of high-level summits, Biarritz, 
has been selected as the host for suhscriber-to- 
subscriber fiber optic network of so-far unde- 
cided proportions. 

Using rule-of-thumb calculations, France's 
director general of telecommunications, 
Gerard They, has worked out that it could be 
around half a kilometer of fiber for each of 
20,000 subscribers. But it now seems likely 
that the network will connect only 2,000-3.000. 

The Biarritz system may take the well- 
known “phone-in'’ audience participation in 
radio programs a stage further. One of the op- 


tions being studied is to allow local citizens to 
take part in loci television programs. 

The United States installed its first opera- 
tional public telephone links in 1977, ana has 
been continuing to install relatively short links 
on in Lerrity routes since then. AT&T hopes to 
build a 970-kilometer laser co mmuni cations 
link between Washington and Boston. AT&T 
describes this as yet-another world's long 
and says dial it should be completed by 19f 

The AT&T offshoot. Western Electric, just 
over a year ago announced plans to build a 
4,600-square-meter facility in Atlanta to manu- 
facture optical fibers and associated hardware. 
The U.S. company describes this as “perhaps 


the most tangible evidence of the degree to 
which lightwave communications systems have 
advanced toward becoming practical, commer- 
cially viable products.” 

Fiber optics are also finding their way into 
developing nations. Argentina’s Entel this year 
installed a 3.7-kilomeier optical link as a pilot 
scheme for forthcoming projects. The initial 
cable links two urban exchanges in Buenos 
Aires. 

The way the markets develop is likely to dif- 
fer considerably from country to country. Mr. 
Strachman forecasts a faster pick up for the 
market in Japan and Europe than in Canada 
and the UJS., for example. 

Citing figures for demand for total systems 


(from the light emitter to the 
the other end of the cable), 1 
the U.S. market will be wort! 
1990, up from $21 in 1978 ai 
Europe, he says, will be beh 
will start to make up ground ir 
While the 1978 market in 
mere S10 million, by 1985 it 
million and by 1990 5462 mi 
slated to go up from 56 r 
through $40 million in 1985 t< 
1990. Japan is set for the Tastes 
all in the late 1980s. From a i 
market in 1978, by 1985 it will 
$91 million and rise at aroun 
year to $333 million by the end 


Increased Financial Aid to Developing Nations Is Ui 


P ARIS (IHT) — “When I give a man a fish, 
I feed him for a day; when I give him a 
fish net. I feed him for a lifetime.” The man 
quoting a big line in fishing nets was Edgar 
Griffiths, president and chief executive of 
RCA 

Mr. Griffiths, in common with with a num- 
ber of other large communcadons equipment 
suppliers, came on strong in an international 
telecommunications conference last year in fa- 
vor of farther financial support to the develop- 
ing world. 

Backing his plea with the Chinese proverb, 
Mr. Griffiths said the support should come 
from what he termed the “advanced communi- 
cating nations” and the UN Development Pro- 
gram. It would go toward the setting up of 
communications infrastructures for developing 
nations. In turn, this would help them to build 
their economies, and to avoid falling farther 
behind the developed nations. 

Teteconummfcatioa Union 

The conference was organized by the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union, the 154- 
member UN agency, in coqj unction with the 
World Administrative Radio Conference held 
in Geneva at the same time. In view of the 
militant presence of the nonaligned nations at 
the radio conference, it was ironic that it bore 
the title “Third World Telecommunication Fo- 
rum.” But “third” was officially intended to 
denote third in a series, not to be a political 
identifier. 

Speakers at the conference were quick to 
take advantage of the large d crvcl oping- nation 
audience. Mr. Griffiths, for example, came up 
with a plan for a network of a dozen satellites 
that would meet all national and regional 
needs over the next decade. 

But he claimed that annual funds for the 
ITU, the only organization that had the “expe- 
rience, the expertise and the international 
range to organize a worldwide domestic satel- 
lite service,” were less than the City of New 
York spent in one day. 

Mr. Griffiths reckoned that the UN should 


The chief of RCA believes that support from 
the ‘ advanced communicating nations’ and the 
UN Development Program should help set up 
communications infrastructures. 


at least double the funding of the ITU from 
the present 4 percent of its resources. 

IBM's ubiquitous chief, scientist, Lewis 
Branscomb, made the same point; that more 
money is needed to speed up the installation of 
Third World telecommunications facilities. In 
Mr. Branscomb’s words: “Enhanced interna- 
tional support to developing countries to assist 
in the p lanning of accelerated technical devel- 
opment of modern telecommunications facili- 
ties is needed.” 

The concern that large companies express 
over the well-being of the developing nations is 
not, of course, without some sen interest — a 
point that Mr. Branscomb illustrated by a 
warning that a conscious, well-directed effort 
.would be required in co mmunicati ons to avoid 
what he called “sub-system optimization on a 
national basis” — a development that would 
make it less easy for vendors to supply angle- 
standard sq moment. Put simply; The more 
money Third world nations have to spend cm 
telecommunications, the better their suppiers 
will da 

Sigi&icant Note 

But perhaps the significant note behind the 
two vendors' pronouncements was the call for 
the ITU to coordinate activities in this area. 
Opinion in the developed world is divided on 
which direction the ITU will take. Some be- 
lieve it has become, like many UN bodies, po- 
larized into a North-South ar gumen t. They 


fear that it may become another Unesco — 
dominated by developing nations. 

But the ITU has entered into fairly open 
conflict with the Paris-based Unesco. In par- 
ticular, the ITU has staked a specific claim to 
the telecommunications sector, coveted by 
Unesco in its chosen mission to bring about a 
new world information network. The deputy 
secretary general of the ITU, Richard Butler, 
has publicly emphasized that the ITU is the 
“sole forum” for the regulation of internation- 
al telecommunications, including contribu- 
tions to the development of Third World 
telecommunications infrastructures. 

There is more than a hint that U.S. suppliers 
have more to gain from cooperation with the 
ITU than they might dunk, given the often 
more-visible concerns of the Geneva-based or- 
ganization with develop ing-nation ■ problems. 
More, certainly, than they would get from co- 
operation with Unesco. 

Third World Nations 

Most Third World nations will be obliged 
for some time to procure their telecommunica- 
tions knowhow and equipment from devel- 
oped-nation sources. Even assuming that they 
acquired the expertise to manufacture their 
own hardware, the demand in a single Third 
World country or in a regional grouping is 
hardly great enough to allow a manufacturing 
operation to reach the volume of output re- 
quired to achieve economies of scale. 


There are exceptions, such as 
the most pan developing nation 
visers in the ITU have come t 
sioo. But the conclusion has m 
giona! gatherings of telecomm^ 
da la-processing officials from 
explicit declarations on how thi 
main as independent as possit 
suppliers. 

One of the attractions of the 
for developed-nation suppliers, h 
relative freedom of competition, 
ing nations have a home-based ii 
vor. This makes for a free-for-a 
established suppliers, who appea 
lot of effort to getting a fool in 
markets that, though small, are t 
fast in percentage terms. 

Market Forecasts 

A couple of market forecasts si 
small these markets really are co 
Europe and the United Stale 
telecommunications survey by At 
tie, lnc_, projects the installation c 
worth 515.5 billion in Latin Am 
the 1980s, with $4-7 billion slater 
This compares with the consul L 
tions of SI 76.7 billion for Europe 
in North America. 

Forecasters at C IT- Alcatel see t 
of between 13 million and 4 milli- 
lines in Africa between 1978 and 
corresponding figures of between 
and 153 milli on in Latin America 
dictions give Europe a range of bet 
lion and 130.6 million lines and N> 
ca between 25.1 million and 563 m 
Japan shows a much bigger range o 
ty, with 93 million as a low force* 
milli on as a high. 

The French company’s figures s 
the Americans, ranadmns and th 
are going to be forced to pour mo 
forts into international markets, 
where the growth potential appears 
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BUSINESS HOURS* 


HOW AMERICANS UKE TO DO BUSINESS. 

You donT need a lariat to rope in more American business. All you need is a telephone. 

Becaus e th at’s the way the Yanks like to work. They thrive on personal contact Only with a two-wav 

conversation can they do all the negotiating they like to dose a deal on the spot 

Phoning the UJ5A is a good investment. The cost is 
low and the payoff big. Call direct If you can. And if you can’t, 
have all the Information possible ready far die operator 
for a faster connection. Just use the schedule on the 

left to be sure you call when Americans are In their offices. 

Get on the phone, pardner, and you can bet your boots 
you’ll do more business in America. 
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AXE: the first digital switchii 
system to guarantee its futon 


AXE is now the considered choice of 28 
telecommunications administrations in the 
above countries. 

International acceptance an this scale 
is vital to the success of any digital switching 
system. It guarantees resources lor' 
continuous development and system 
perfection. It guarantees the provision of 
aids and support systems for the rational 
operation and maintenance of a modem 
telephone network. 

Most important for a computer-based 
system, it establishes a fast-growing software 
Ebrary-making AXE still more attractive 
for future users. 


By its present success AXE ensures its 
own long-term growth and development 
Right now, AXE is in service in 13 
countries on' 5 continents. The system is 
backed by well-documented software, an 
established high-level programming 
language, and proven reliability in operation 
under various conditions. 

To any administration considering 
network extension or modernization, AXE 
is the logcal choice. 

' it.-.' 
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Despite Squabbles, Standardization Gaining 


JJJNG CHAMPION — IBM’s Displaywriter screen draws misspelled words automati- 
' highfigbted by processors electronic (Sctiontary. It tamBes the sp elling of 50,000 basic 
Is and 500 special words. The system is part of an IBM drive to beef up its market share. 


P ARIS (IHT) — For a number 
of reasons, standards r emain 
one of the most controversial is- 
sues in the whole Odd of telecom- 
munications. The most vicious in- 
ternational slanging maV-h cur- 
rently under way is talcing place, 
mainly in public, between the Brit- 
ish, Canadian and French authori- 
ties. Each is rooting for accept- 
ance. by international standards 
bodies and, more importantly, by 
paying customers, of its particular 
version of the new videotex ser- 
vice. 

But despite these squabbles, 
telecommunications and especially 
telephony has been one of the 
areas where international stan- 
dardization has been most success- 
ful In quite a number of nations 
now, a subscriber can pick op his 
phone and dial direct to another 
subscriber on the other side of the 
world. The call passes through dif- 


t’s All Happening in Silicon Valley, Calif. 


$y Regis McKenna 

> ALTO. Calif. (IHT) — 
■ e culture of any community 
_ iduct of its social and eco- 
. irncture. The so-called Sili- 
' fley here is no different in 
; pecL Where it differs from 
~ iltures is in its intensity of 
and the pervasiveness of 
. deriying its raison d’etre. 

- rit of risk has created what 
sre regard as the most tech- 
ally innovative culture in 

' Id. 

- -n Valley is 250 square 
f once-agri cultural land, 30 
oath of San Francisco. It 

jpulation of 1.2 milli on and 

loymeni level of 640,000 — 
has expanded by almost 
• new jobs since 1975. 

.. m Valley boasts the highest 
.ration of high technology 
ties in the world. Some 
ompames will produce and 
-/ween $7 billion and S9 bil- 

naSng this are^the ninth 
manufacturing center in the 
States. 

of every three people em- 
. in the valley works in high- 
ogy-related jobs. Approxi- 
one in ten holds an engj- 
degree and one in 50 bolds 

demand for professional 
Ued talent is insatiable. To 


illustrate the point, a local newspa- come oat of the valley each year, 
per contained more than 20 pages For the most part, innovations are 
of employment want ads one day in the form of microchips or new 
in August in the middle of what applications of the semiconductor 
many concede is a major U.S. re- industry's products, 
cession. Almost all of the ads were The rapid chang es occuring to- 
placed by high- technology compa- day in communications, comput- 
nies. era, data processing, automotive 

It has been estimated that the electronics, home electronics, ener- 
Silicon Valley area generates one gy conservation, appliances, finan- 
of every five new jobs in the U.S. aal transactions, printing and au- 
high- technology industry. Such a tomation are all madu possible by 
demand has made an active mar - the microchip, 
ket for technically trained profes- Most likely, behind a Silicon 
sionals. This demand for skillwt Valley innovation there is an en- 
talent has also made the valley the trepreneur. The Silicon Valley en- 
seoond highest medium-income trepreneur is composed of a mix- 
area, both in California and in the ture of a product >de« 1 the exam- 
nation. with an annual average of pies of those who have already suc- 
$27,000. ceeded, the availability of capital. 

The label “Silicon Valiev” ibe ability to tap talent and a will- 


silicon Valley” 


ceeded, the availability of capital, 
the ability to tap talent and a will- 

.11 n 


comes horn the major inft»u»»ing of ingness to “risk it alL 


the prolific semiconductor compa- 
nies in the area. These include 
Fairchild, National Semiconduc- 
tor, Signetics, Intel, Advanced Mi- 
cro Devices, American Micro Sys- 
tems, SHiconix, Intersil and many 
more. Silicon (pronounced STL-a- 
kin, not SIL-a-oone) is the basic 
raw material used in the manufac- 
ture of semiconductors. The inte- 
grated circuit (or microchip) was 
m vented here. So, too, was the mi- 
croprocessor, os the computer-on- 
a-chip, as was the first commercial 
semiconductor memory. 

Thousands of scientific firsts 


It is bard to think of a successful 
(or emerging) company in the val- 
ley without calling to min d the 
people whose style and character 
pervade that business. At National 
Semiconductor, for example, it has 
been Charlie Spork; at AMD, Jer- 
ry Sanders; at Intel, Bob Noyce, 
Gordon Moore and Andy Grove; 
at H-P, Bill Hewlett and Dave 
Packard; at Amdahl, Gene Am- 
dahl; at Atari, Nolan BushnelL 
The latest success stories include 
Steve Jobs of Apple Computer and 
Jim Tribeg of Tandem Computers. 

Silicon Valley entrepreneurs are | 
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TELEMATIQUE 

or 
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Whichever spelling you prefer, France has the answer 
with the most comprehensive array of product deve- 
lopments offering full compatibility : 

• Videotex : TELETEL ] Common 

• Broadcast Teletext : ANTIOPE standards 

• Electronic Directory ( and 

• Electronic Data Processing ] protocols. 



^ . ■ These systems have been jointly developed to meet 
* "* ^ the needs of both full-scale public services and in- 
\ house business applications. 

% Awide range of Low Cost Display Terminals (400 US$), 

% Videotex adaptors. Editing Terminals plus stand-alone 
^ and front -end Videotex systems are pact of many 
package solutions. 


Why not making an inquiry? 


IN1HJWAT1OUE-T0UR NIAIN&MONTPARNASSE- BP1 18-75015 PARIS-TEL; 320.13^6. 


not all technical geniuses or bril- 
liant business people. What most 
of them have is the ability to take a 
risk and lead others to share their 
gamble. The greater the risk, the 
greater the reward, so that exam- 
ples of ‘Tags to riches” abound. ' 

Successful Valley entrepreneurs 
generate a wide distribution of 
wealth through the sale of found- 
er’s stock, stock options and bonus 
plans. 

Will the boom continue? As one 
industry gnru said: “As long as 
there are new ideas and capital, the 
culture will perpetuate itself.” 


rerent national networks on the 
way: but certainly as far as the 
user is concemeod. without the 
slightest t echnical problem. 

“Telecommunications engineers 
around the world should be proud 
of this,” observed Deutsche Bun- 
despost's Theodor Inner at 
Telecom 79 . “They have created 
this worldwide network in a way 
which allows all people to commu- 
nicate with each other in a very 
simple but effective manner.” 

■This example of voluntary inter- 
national cooperation contrasts 
strongly with the TV broadcasting 
fiasco that forces viewers in differ- 
ent European countries paying for 
expensive modifications to thru- 
sets to pick up programs from non- 
compatible transmitters in other 
countries — even when these 
viewers are easily within range of 
the transmitter. > 

But though telephony and other 
traditional services such as telex 
are success stories for international 
standards efforts, the story may be 
different for the rapidly growing 
data communications sector. 

Telephony has developed steadi- 
ly and been regulated by the PTTs 
(national telephone companies), 
observed Mr. Inner. But this is not 
the case with data communica- 
tions, “where new and powerful 
organizations and manufacturers 
voice their cl aims which are some- 
times rather divergent from the 
PTT s views.” 

A further difference between da- 
tacomms and traditional services is 
the more rapid technical develop- 
ment of the former. New products 
emerge before international stan- 
dard coordination can be achieved. 


In Inner's opinion, there will be 
few problems for facsimile trans- 
mission and teletex (or fast telex). 
Standards here are already rela- 
tively well defined. Videotex, as 
the present international conflict 
bears witness, is another story. 

But there are also problems in 
making sure that different data ter- 
minals attached to a communica- 
tions line can actually talk to each 
other. And this is the area where 
the hardware suppliers and the 
PTTs diverge. 

Most manufacturers opt for a 
free market solution where those 
who pay for the terminal and the 
other systems components choose 
what technology they want. Some 
manufacturers such as Xerox, Di- 
gital Equipment and Intel have in- 
deed banded together to provide a 
standard of their own for telecoms 
networks. The even weightier com- 
petitor, IBM. critics argue, has 
even more freedom to persuade its 
customers to use its own offerings 
in the datacomms area, simply be- 
cause of its huge market share. 

What such suppliers would ar- 
gue is that free market forces will 
ensure that users are able to bene- 
fit from the most cost-effective 
range of products and they will not 
be held back by having to comply 
with technically out-of-date solu- 
tions. Supporters of the non-regu- 
lated approach say that standards 
have a tendency to fix technology 
at one stage of development, and 
the longer it is frozen at one level, 
the more costly it is to change to a 
more advanced stage. 

As may be seen from the video- 
tex controversy, it is not only hard- 
ware vendors who want to impose 


their own products as a standard. 
National administrations such as 
the British Post Office and the 
French FIT are also keen to see 
that their home industries are fa- 
vored by standards decisions. 

The all-important reason is 
trade. For years, standards have 
been used as non-tariff barriers. By 
insisting that foreign suppliers' 
products comply with special na- 
tional standards. PTTs have been 
able to limi t or slow down imports 
of telecomms equipment. 

French PTT 

Now with increasing pressure 
for home industries to export, it is 
becoming all the more important 
for nationally designed products 
first to comply with existing or up- 
coming international standards, 
and second, if possible, to actually 
establish a standard by being first 
in the field, thus putting competi- 
tion at an early disadvantage. 

The French PTT has a special 
team whose responsibility is to 
make sure any n ew products speci- 
fied by the PIT for installation in 
the home market will also be sale- 
able abroad. The British Post Off- 
ice has done the same thing with 
its System X exchange, though a 
relatively inward-looking stance 
for a long period has probably 
handicapped the British 
telecomms industry. 

The same son of reasoning ap- 
plies to private sector manufactur- 
ers. But the PTTs are pursuing a 
parallel course aimed at makin g 
data communications networks as 
“open" as possible. Both French 
and German authorities are intent 
on minimizing the number of de 


facto manufacturers' standards 
that could lock users into one sup- 
plier's system. 

In a delicate balancing act be- 
tween fostering home industry and 
opening up the market, they are 
encouraging the develoment of 
networks that will allow any man- 
ufacturer’s terminal to talk to the 
ter minals of any other, a more 
complex process than it sounds. 
Such moves are likely to bring 
them into conflict with the well es- 
tablished vendors, who prefer free- 
dom in product planning and not 
surprisingly are only too happy 
when users find reasons to buy 
more of their equipment 

The XJ15 interface, a kind of lin- 
kup for dat a term inals, is an early 
example of PTT efforts to stand- 
ardize terminal connections, 
though some experts claim that 
there are tricky differences be- 
tween the various implementations 
of X.25. European and Canadian 
pressure has pushed IBM into sup- 
porting X.25 despite its frequent 
criticism of the standard. 

Other attempts are under way. 
France’s director general of 
telecommunications, Gerard 
Thery, is a particularly stanch sup- 
porter of international standards 
in his public utterances and de- 
scribes total international compati- 
bility between services as “an ab- 
solute necessity." The French are 
funding “open” point-of-sale net- 
works to e limina te the prolifera- 
tion of private vendor-imposed 
standard networks. Recently, the 
Gomans, too, have announced 
government backing for “open" 
networks. 

—AX 


Modern communications technology 
began with Gutenberg in 1450. 
Another reason to remember 
the name Rhineland- 

Palatinate. 


Take a closer look at the State 
of Rhineland-Palatinate and you’ll 
discover many familiar things. 

Cities like: 

Mainz - where Gutenberg invented 
the art of printing from movable type 
500 years ago - is located only a few 
minutes from Frankfurt Airport. 

Trier - Germany’s oldest city and 
one-time Roman imperial town. 
Coblenz - at the junction 
of Rhine and Mosel. 

Ludwigshafen - home of the world- 
renowned BASF chemical concern. 
Kaiserslautern - commercial center 
in Southwest Germany. 
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Rhineland-Palatinate 

Dynamic economic region at the heart of the Common Market. 

Close to the key markets of Central Europe, its outstanding 
transportation infrastructure offers German and international companies 
an ideal base of operations for both manufacture and distribution. 

That’s why such leaders as IBM and John Deere, 

Michelin and Dunlop, Reynolds Tobacco and General Motors 
have chosen Rhineland-Palatinate for new plant sites. 

For further information about Rhineland-Palatinate, 
the opportunities available to foreign investors in Germany, 
and government financial aid, contact the RPW Economic 

Development Corporation for Rhineland-Palatinate Ltd. 
A free service for corporations and executives. 
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New Telecommunications Services Are Getting Under Way Slowly 


TJARIS (IHT) — New services in 
i telecommunications are prov- 
ing themselves slow to take off. 
Apart from data communication, a 
number of new ventures hotly 
touted for success over the last 
couple of yean have not attracted 
the expected support from the 
marketplace. Others, still not offi- 
cially launched, may meet with 
more consumer resistance than 
bad been predict ecL 

1 hough vendors and carriers are 
still looking for rapid growth in 
these new fields, the slow start 
does much to vindicate the skepti- 
cism shown by U.S. suppliers 
when confronted with the ambi- 
tious plans unveiled in Europe. 
Here, administrations are promot- 
ing several new services designed 
to revolutionize office practices — 


and to open a range of facilities for 
domestic telephone users. 

Among services that have gotten 
off to a hesitant start have been 
the British Post Office's Prestel vi- 
deotex system and its German 
Bundespost counterpart, Bild- 
schirmiext. Both systems allow ac- 
cess from the office or home to 
computer-stored data via the tele- 
phone network and a domestic 
television receiver. Though busi- 
nesses rather than domestic users 
are expected to provide the bulk of 
the early markets, the “automated 
office,”' touted by industry for 
some years, is still in gestation 
rather than infancy. 

All of these developments are 
plagued by low acceptability in the 
marketplace. Britain’s Prestel was 
initially hit by component short- 


ages. Since then it has made a little 
progress, particularly in its inter- 
national version, where a restricted 
number of users are reportedly en- 
thusiastic. The Bundesposfs Bild- 
scbirmtexl got under ' way in June 
with a 4,000-user pilot scheme. But 
despite virtually giving away the 
system, the initial subscription list 
was well below the targeted 4.000. 
Testimonies of the firsi users are 
not always favorable. 

A couple of office users in Brit- 
ain view Prestel as more of an ex- 
pensive toy than a facility that will 
radically alter their information 
methods. 

Promoters of the French PTTs 
Teletel, another videotex system, 
have been relatively quiet for some 
months now. But they are pushing 
ahead with a 2.000- 3.000-user ex- 


periment next year flater than 
scheduled) and deny that there has 
been any slowdown in their plans. 
An adaptatio n of T eletel technolo- 
gy will be the PTTs electronic tele- 
phone directory, which may be dis- 
tributed to 34 million French tele- 
phone subscribers bv 1 992. 

In the United States, vendors 
and carriers are adopting a low- 
key approach. Several pilot 
schemes for videotex and its 
broadcast equivalent, teletext, are 
getting under way. Facsimile ser- 
vices are also springing up. Several 
European countries are also begin- 
ning experiments with videotex 
systems, usually based on Prestel, 
while Canada’s more advanced 
and more expensive Telidon is bid- 
ding for international acceptance. 
Japan, too. has its version of video- 


tex, known by the acronym Cap- 
tain. 

One explanation of the Europe- 
an enthusiasm (on the supplier 
level) is that the Europeans believe 
they can steal a lead over the Unit- 
ed States if they can galvanize the 
market before it is ready. Howev- 
er, IBM adopted a similar position 
and it my be a misjudgmem. The 
computer and communications 
company's affiliate. Satellite Busi- 
ness Systems, was p lannin g to 
launch its satellite communica- 
tions service in 1981 for high-speed 
business data traffic. 

It now looks as though a lack of 
interest will push the company 
into selling a high proportion of its 
satellite capacity for voice traffic 
to make the system viable in its 


early years. The market was just telephone agencies coming to the by not giving the subs 
not ready for the advanced com- end of heavy network investment choice, the admlnistnui. 
raunications facilities that Satellite programs are trying to raise reve- prqect for electronic it 
Business Systems was to offer. . nues from line usage as well as to mg _more and more .si 
Office automation is expected to foster national teleco mmmu ca- original plans: spoke of L- 
be even slower to start up in Eu- lions industries in the face of million “Massfax? elect 
rope than in the United States, mounting international comped- devices during, the (tea 
One reason is the reluctance of Eu- lion. '.were to cost between 

ropean executives to indulge in There is, however, a consider- $600 each. Now they 
physical contact with a typewriter able body of opinion that asks closer look at the mark 
keyboard — the basis of many of whether they have all been backing siders say that projected • 
the new devices that win transform the right horse. Many people in the be so low that volumes: 
offices. world, even in developed nations, the development of a ma 

Despite these shaky beginnings, are still afraid of using a telephone will cost nearer Sl300. 
both postal -telephone agencies and with a dial. “What will they make The German Bond' 
vendors have been investing heavi- of the 40-button keyboard of the backing facsimile as wt 
W in new devices and services. In French telephone directory tenni- looking to a much small 
the latter case, they are seeking to oals?" asks one French consultant, than the French will 
safeguard sales revenues against The FIT is asfcmg itself the. 120,000 users by 1990. / 
the expected sag in the mid-1980s same question and to come up ing firm. Frost & Sulli 
when switching equipment sales ike right answer it is carrying predicts that by the end< 
are likely to level off. The postal- gm ergonomic (h uman engineer- ade, facsimile t erming - 

— 1 ing) trials with 50 prototype tenni- have passed their peak 

□als in the seaside resort of Saint- alone devices. Higher ir 

Malo. priorities seems to.be - the 

While the French PTT is likely eration of fast telex mad 
to sweep consumer resistance aside local editing facilities. 


Nixdorf: the 
70,000 Computer 

Network. 


All over the world, Nixdorf is putting 
computer power in the hands of all kinds 
of people — people who need to originate 
data; people who need to process data; 
people who need up-to-date information 
rapidly. In fact, the concept of bringing 
computers to people right where they 
work was pioneered by Nixdorf. 

As a result, large companies have 
gained the benefits of distributive proc- 
essing; small businesses have gained the 
computer. What's more, Nixdorf’s software 
technology has enabled people to com- 
municate with their computers in simple 
terms. And Nixdorf computers are easy to 
use, speaking your language in 29 coun- 
tries. 

Nixdorf computers also “talk" to each 
other, and to other computer systems, so 


growing companies can have a problem- 
solving communications network to build on. 

Nixdorf combines the most advanced 
technology and application known-how 
with a long-proven record in engineering 
and manufacturing to produce computer 
systems unmatched throughout the world. 
Our customers find this blend of experi- 
ence increases their competitive edge. 

Equally important, you'll find the Nixdorf 
Support Network wherever there are 
Nixdorf systems. Our worldwide network 
numbers 12,000 responsive people. They 
all contribute to the Nixdorf concept of put- 
ting data processing power where the 
work needs to be done: in the hands of 


people in companies, small, medium and 
large; in manufacturing and distribution; 
in banks and insurance companies — 
wherever computers can help. 

Our network of 70,000 computer 
installations - Distributed Data Processing, 
Data Entry, Word Processing and General 
Business Computer Systems - is only the 
beginning. Join us. Anywhere you need a 
solution to your management problems, 
start by talking to Nixdorf. 

For further information: 

Nixdorf Computer AG 
Furstenallee, 4790 Paderborn 
West Germany 
Tel. 05251/2001 
Telex 936791-1-9 


NIXDORF 

COMPUTER 



Europeans Urged to Fo 
Transatlantic Consortia 

jpARIS ^ (IHT) 7 — Europeans 


should stop complaining 
about the U.S. domination of 
transatlantic telephone traffic and 
should join to form a consortium 
of private finns to handle telecom- 
munications between Europe and 
the United States. 

That exhortation atme. in a re- 
cent publication sponsored by 
France's Ministry of Industry ana 
written by an independent consult- 
ant, Jean-Pierre Chamoux. 

Instead of complaining about 
U.S. domination of telephone traf- 
fic between Europe and the United 
States, the government-controlled 
carrier sector in Europe should al- 
low private enterprises to launch a 
“Laker of teiecomnmnica dons. " 
Mr. Chamoux argued. (The refer- 
ence was to Sir Freddie Laker, 
whose Laker Airways pioneered 
price-competitive nights from 
London to New York that led to 
much deregulation of international 
airline fares.) 

Chamoux’s Contention 

Mr. Chamoux contends that 
such a body, freed from the out- 
dated pricing and service policies 
of European post, teleph one and 
telegraph services (FITs), could 
fulfill a role in telecommunications 


similar to that played by 
ish-based Laker Airways " 

A business Similar fQ- 

U.S. international cat - 
record, which handle 
traffic from the United 
telex, telephone and . . 
lines, could be establish 
rope to handle p urely i nto- 
traffic while the PTTs cl 
their carrier oKmopciy or 
munications -within 
boundaries, Mr. Guuno . 
tained. (Even excluding A . 
five'UJS. international tcT 
riers — RCA, ITT.WUL 
FTCC — share a $300-mr ' 
transatlantic market) 

The existing system t 
European multinational:' 
face of US; competition . 
“For the some quality . 
lance, [international IT 
more expensive in Eurojf. * 
the US*" he noted. 

Further U.S. deregular 
as would be provided 1 jf; 
proposals from the Fede * 
munications Comsrissior 
further lower U.S. tariffe . 
ing increased competifi. 
ropc’s only response, accr 
Mr. Chamoux. should be*.: 
same. “2 - 
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cassettes, tapes and the like, but 
■-r ..ith Japanese orthography. 

. - . ' in-based ■systems can transmit im- 
are transformed into alphabetic 
r - “ television viewer, no home-sized 
gin ate the thousands of Chinese 
’ r nd the two separate phonetic writ- 

- consisting of 71 characters each. 

. ' ’■ c ; N -nese. Written informaiion must be 

. complete from the central comput- 
'• ;aUy, Japanese typesetting requires 
'■ 1 rator. which adds time and mbney 
process. 

- >.< A Smaller Experiment . 

' experiment is also under way in 
100 television sets linked to a cen- 

- rr via cable, which can transmit a 

S of information than can tde- 
La systems. 

' experimenting with another public 
mi cations network called Denden- 
time Sales- Management system 
hie branch of this is the Shipping 
mation System (SHIPNETS). de- 
a nsmit cargo information among 
shippers and forwarding agents. 

C isticaliy. the Japanese have been 
„ laying the foundation for a quick 
V” data retrieval field. In addition to 
"^tchnology, which is formidable, 
’- - ?p hone’s international counterpart. 

.. :nsha Denwa Co. — or KIDD, this 
gurates a system drawing off ad- 
information systems. 

•.itemational Computer Access Ser- 
) will hook into economic, sdentif- 
■ mi cal data banks through private 
j • .oncems. The Kinokuiuya Book 
' .ind Maruzen Co. will link with 
. bibliography of academic studies; 
Services lnternadona] Dentsu 
: . venture between Dentsu, Inc., and 
sctric Co. will tie up with GETs 
- ■ t simulation programs; System De- 
2orp. of Japan will have access to 
' ■ -■ zbemical information from SDC in 
States; and Japan’s leading finan- 
. -Nihon Keizai Shimbun, will link 
*•_ ' w York Times Informaiion Bank. 

■ Valuable Network 

ally, KDD will establish an inter- 
• Uuable and Efficient Network (VE- - 
• : ving the United States, Japan and 
is. KDD forecasts that 100 compa- 
- rticipate within a year, and Nippon 
* plans to set up an affiliate digital 
Exchange Service which, over the 
Tars, is expected to draw 2,000 users. 

Telephone faces a challenge in the 
Tnational politics. In 1977, a period 
luggish growth, Nippon Telephone 
n ambitious investment program 
■' . part to boost the electronics and 
.. lions industry, and in part to devd- 
inology to transform the Japanese 


Integrated communications systems have been 
slow to develop in Japan, and the closed nature 
of research and development contracts has thrust 
the government into another of its recurring 
trade disputes with other industrialized nations. 


telephone network from an electri co-mechani- 
cal system to an electronic digital one. Major 
contracts are expected over the next few years 
as part of the transition. 

The United States, eager to see American 
technology penetrate the Japanese market, is 
pressuring Japan to force Nippon Telephone 
to open its bidding, which totaled 750 billion 
yen (about S3 billion) in 1978, under the recip- 
rocal government bidding aticles of the Gener- 
al Agreement on Trade and Tariffs to be 
signed in January 1981. 

. Japanese Report 

A Japanese government report found that 
92 percent of Nippon Telephone contracts 
were closed to all but a handful of top firms, 
known as the “Denden (NTT) Family.” That 
report, which called for speedy resolution of 
the highly publicized trade issue, said that 20 
percent of Nippon Telephone contracts could 
fall under GATT-ordained open bidding. But 
the potential open categories died were steel 
pipe, utility poles, facsimile devices, and 
“other secondary products” — words that 
grated harshly on the ears of U.S. negotiators. 

The European Economic Community, which 
has seen Japan capture an increasing share of 
public communications contracts in Europe, 
Latin America, Asia and the Middle East, has 
also indicated that it may use GATT to ex- 
dude Japanese bidding on government con- 
tracts if Nippon Telephone does not open up. 

Other Applications 

Nippon Telephone substantially beefed up 
hs research activities as early as 1971, when U 
founded two research labs, and the following 
year added a third, to work closely with pri- 
vate firms to develop advanced electronics. 
Among the more exotic current projects are 
Vapor-Phase Axial Deposition, a continuous 
process technique to manufacture optical fi- 
bers with low transmission losses and wide 
tr ansmissi on bands; use 1 of electron beams for 
-the. rapid manufacture of increasingly fine 
large scale integration (LSI) microprocessors; 
and solid state magnetic bubble memory mo- 
dules. 

Additionally, technicians are investigating 
die application of recent advances in integrat- 
ed digital networks that a Nippon Telephone 


brochure states can economically “establish an 
efficient interconnection between synchronous 
digital terminals, such as codecs, synchronous 
multiplexers and digital switches, by utilizing a 
time-multiplexed digital interface.” 

KDD, in a separate research program, an- 
nounced in June a breakthrough in a “single 
crystal” fiber to cany infrared beams. The 
crystals, uniform in atomic structure and ar- 
rangement, lose less light in transmission than 
standard optical fiber, which in turn can cany 
5,000 circuits per line and are free from out- 
side electrical interference. 


Integrated circuits (ICs) and large scale inte- 
grations (LSIs) led major Japanese electronics 
firms to record profits for the fiscal year end- 
ing March 1980. 

Nippon Electric 

The Nippon Electric Co. (NEC), the largest 
Japanese manufacturer of ICs and LSIs, re- 
ported a 35 percent increase in the sales of 
those products over the previous year, for an 
overall sales increase of 14 percent and an 87 
percent jump in pre-tax profits. 

Fujitsu registered a 13 percent increase in 
sales, and an 88 percent rise in pre-tax profits, 
and predicted that LSI and IC sales would 
double during the current fiscal year. 

Oki Electronic Industry Co. increased sales 
by 20 percent and pre-tax profits by more than 
600 percent. Oki expeetd a 43 percent rise in 
IC and LSI sales for the current year, largely 
directed into timepiece manufacture. 

Trade statistics for last year show that, while 
exports of crossbar switching equipment used 
in electromechanical telephone systems actual- 
ly fdl, international sales of Japanese wireless, 
wired, digital switching, broadcast, facsimile 
and general telephone equipment rose by sub- 
stantial margins over the previous year. 


World Interest Is Turning 
To Communications Sector : 


French Set National Effort 


Continued from Page 9S 
still observers who believe that communica- 
tions and microelectronics might have a nega- 
tive effect on jobs. 

Impact of Tdecomnmnicatk)ns 

Further into the future is the impact of 
telecommunications on the way individuals 
and society function. The current consensus is 
that the effect will be widespread. But planners 
so far have little data on which to make plans 
for the new information society. 

These are just a few of the reasons why the 
public and private sector are interested in buy- 
ing more communications equipment and ser- 
vices. 

And if industry predictions are correct, the 
individual consumer will also soon be spend- 
ing more disposable income on such telecom- 
munications-related products as sophisticated 
telephones and ter minals that can communi- 
cate with databanks. 

But just as there is a tremendous market for 
communications products, so too is there cut- 
throat competition to sell them. Within indus- 
try, the leading players are only too ready to 


Continued from Page 9S - 

are realistic if we can maintain a convincing 
commercial presence throughout the world.” 

The commercial presence is evident at many 
companies. Matra is in the process of estab- 
lishing distribution for its Matrafax telecopy 
equipment in die U.S. and Japan. Philips' sub-, 
siduuy TRT is disc ussing licensing agreements 
in other countries for its analog-to-digital mul- 
tiplexer. Jeumont-Schneider has adapted one 
of its products for the U.S. market. 

But the French have also stirred up some 
criticism. French companies are often accused 
of receiving too much government assistance. 
Critics claim that they often win contracts be- 
cause of soft loans and questionable financing 
practices. 

“It's a rough business but the thing s we’re 
accused of are hardly specific to the French,” 
says Thomson- CSF Telephone’s Mr. Saint- 
Denis. “We play hard but by the same rules as 
everyone else." 

Added Mr. Montjean of CIT-Alcatel: “Of 
course, we’re in favor of free competition on 
the international market All the same our 
large national market may give us a cost ad- 
vantage from time to time over our competi- 
tors.” 

But the crucial test for the French is not the 
availability of their sales force, the government 
assistance or even the way they finance sub- 
stantial international deals. The bottom line is 
whether French products can compete in qual- 
ity with those provided by other suppliers. 

Lately the reaction has not been entirely 
positive. Business Week magazine said in July 
that Thomson-CSF Telephone’s electronic ex- 


change, which has been ordered by 16 coun- 
tries, is still not working to capacity, that the 
company does not have a solid commercial 
network and that there will be layoffs wi thin 
the organization. In addition, other countries 
will bring new and more sophisticated elec- 
tronic switching systems on the market next 
year that could dent the French position in 
that lucrative market. 

“We’re a newcomer in the established 
telecommunications industry and our commer- 
cial success has disturbed the equilibrium,” re- 
torted Thomson-CSF Telephone’s Mr. Saint- 
Denis. “It’s not abnormal that some erf our 
actions have been criticized. We stand behind 
our established reputation, as do our custom- 
era. 

Can the French salesmen reach their targets 
or will their efforts be in vain? 

Barry Domber, a former vice president at a 
U.S. telecommunications company before 
j oining Jeumant Schneider, thinks the French 
have a good shot. 

“The French have simply been more innova- 
tive in many areas of telecommunications than 
industry in other countries and this should pay 
off." he said. ’ 

An American executive who competes with 
the French concluded: “The French have tak- 
en the lead in a couple of areas, particularly in 
telematique, and if government help increases 
sales, then all the belter," he said. “But in the 
end the same factors apply to everyone — we 
must be technically competent, price must be 
in relation to value and each company must 
decide to what degree they'll integrate into an- 
other country’s infrastructure.” 


supplying soft loans to potential customers. 

It is tins latter topic that has been arousing 
the most outspoken comments in the last year 
or so. 

Among the strongest denunciations of what 
are effectively government subsidies for export' 
are those from Canada’s Northern Telecom. 
The company’s president and chief executive 
officer, Walter Light, made no bones about it 
at NT* s annual meeting earlier this year. 

Threats to Canada 

Speaking of threats to the Canadian and 
US. electronics industry from government- 
supported and subsidized companies in Eu- 
rope and Asia. Mr. Light said: “Unless there is 
a recognition by governments at all levels in 
North America . . . that the rules of internation- 
al trade are being changed, bent and broken to 
accommodate the industrial strategies of some 
of the world's strongest industrial countries, 
our ability as a company, as a country and as a 
continent to compete could be decisively dam- 
aged.” 

Some vendors have a less negative attitude. 
A spokesman for the new AT&T International 
acknowledged that inexpensive government fi- 
nancing “may prove to be the deciding factor 
in the growth rate of developing countries” 
and added that “it should enhance the ability 
of industrialized countries to maintain employ- 
ment and boost exports.” v 

Siemens and Thomson 

Among the Europeans, the Netherlands- 
based Philips Telecommunicalie Industrie con- 
siders that soft loans “make a mockery of the 


concept of technological improvement based 
on competitive impulses and lend to decrease 
[the] dependability of the equipment-” 

• Two companies that have recently been in- 
volved in winning a soft-loan backed order are 
Siemens of West Germany and Thomson CSF 
or France. Reported terms of the deal to equip 
the Egyptian telecommunications system at a 
cost of around S2 billion include French, Aus- 
trian and West German finance to the tune of 
around S375 million. 

“Financial aspects play a major role [in to- 
day’s bid situations].” Thomson said, while 
Siemens commented that it welcomed govern- 
ment efforts “in all important industrial coun- 
tries to establish the same competitive condi- 
tions for all tenderers in this field.” 

International telecommunications expens 
comment that the Japanese have won a lot of 
business in the developing world with easy 
finance. The government role in procurement 
is almost as controversial as its often critical 
intervention in supporting national companies’ 
expo rt efforts. While vendor relations with the 
PTTs (post, telephone and telegraph) are good 
in the sense that they continue to sell their 
products and by and large make profits, there 
are several points of friction. 

The French PTT is criticized for cutting or- 
der quantities and trying to maintain the low 
prices that go with large volume orders. It is 
also unpopular for the pressure it applies to 
get telecommunications firms to maintain em- 
ployment levels. Plessey Telecommunications 
and Office Systems of Britain urges the PTTs 
to relax their tendency to buy only from indi- 
genous manufacturers — a- complaint heard 
frequently from other national firms. 

Plessey Request 

The Plessey request ties in with the clamor- 
ing of other firms for the deregulation of the 
market. This would allow the attach ment of a 
far wider selection of devices to the PTT-snp- 
plied phone network and, its proponents con- 
tend. provide a much better environme nt fo r 
the consumer. Till now, most European PTTs 
have retained the right to market certain devic- 
es. occasionally at inflated prices and with un- 
reasonable lead times. 

There are signs that this is beginning to be 
relaxed in Europe. But it is still not clear 
whether this will be taken far enough to have a 
significant effect on the market, and if so w hen 
it might happen. It is likely that the PTTs will 
hang on to their right to approve attachments, 
if not actually sell them. And this will r emain a 
last-resort method of PTTs to discriminate 
against noo-indigenous suppliers. 

Northern Telecom has commented that 
“deregulation in Europe is at best a slow pro- 
cess and it will obviously be a long lime, if 
ever, before European markets are as open to 
competition as North American markets have 
historically been." 
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We, at CIT-Alcatel,-^ 

p switching of course.’^r^B 
• j . but a ]3 0 analog and PCM|Sj 

cable or microwave system£ol 
submarine cables, a new successnifl 
PABX range and the experience of Europe’s • 
biggest space communications manufacturer. 






red of shopping around? 

Building a communications network is a costly business. 

And shopping around for equipment can be a drain on resources. 

Not many telecommunications equipment manufacturers are capable 

. of installing a complete network Some promise a new digital system 
. jn a few years and are counting on your subscribers for field trials- 
’ " •. • Many install the equipment but forget about the training. And who has 
- the experience in digital communications and is ready and capable 
‘ - . of transferring the technology? 
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The fatal answer, from 
CIT Alcatel. & 


2 - Experience JK1 

Neariy 5 million E 10 digital lines in service or on order 
in 20 countries which make CIT Alcatel N° 1 in digital 
local exchanges. 20.000 nautical miles submarine cables 
linking 17 countries. Over 100 million circuit X km of .. ( 
operating coaxial cable systems and 1 million ' '4: 
multiplex channel ends. ■ ; — 

3 - Cooperation 

And we know the needs of the 80 countries 
' who buy our equipment 

Training: we offer you a modem 
' international cooperation center in Pans. 

Transfer of technology: Poland, Finland, Syria 
and Ireland are already our partners in advanced 
y jKOF" digital technology. 


crMIcatel m 

The people that started digital switching. 

CIT-Alcatel - D^partemect International, 33. rue Ernenau 75725 Pans Csdex 15 fFrancej. T61 flj 577 1010 Telex : 250927 Paris. 
Telecommunication Switching Systems, lnc-11250 Roger Bacon Dnve Reston Virginia 22090 -TeL 703/471-6350 -TWX: 710 0331176 
Public and private exchanges -Ttelex and message switching - Integrated digital networks - 
Analog and digital cable and radio transmission - Data equipment - Submarine and space communications. 
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Japanese Electronics Companies Gearing Up for Videodisc Export Dri^ 


io 


By Robert Y. Horiguchi 

'"TOKYO (THT) — Japan's consumer elec- 
A ironies industry, having forged a world- 
wide near-monopoly in home videotape equip- 
ment, is busily girding for a replay in the bur- 
geoning area of videodiscs. 

Its first thrust will be directed at the choice 
U.S. market, where three mutually incompati- 
ble systems are about to enter the fray. Europe 
is its second target area, while the domestic 
market is being relegated to the back burner 
pending the adoption of a standard system for 
Japan. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese electronic equip- 
ment manufacturers are steadily paving the 
way for their projected export drive, primarily 
of videodisc players, by weaving a complicated 
web of technical tie-ups, joint ventures and 
other arrangements with their American and 
European counterparts. 

The three videodisc versions that are in the 
co mmer cialization stage are Disco vision, de- 
veloped by Philips, the Dutch electronics gi- 
ant, and MCA, Inc., the California entertain- 
ment conglomerate, which uses a laser beam to 
"read" the dies optically; SelectaVision, the 
RCA entry, which uses a grooved capacitance 
system, and the Japan Victor Co.'s 
VHD/AHD system, featuring a grooveless ca- 
pacitance system. 

The latter two depend on a gem-tipped 
stylus to pick up electrical information from 

oTth^e three systems, the only one that is 
home-grown is JVC’s entry and it is the front- 
runner in the race for adoption as the standard 
system in Japan. 

Videodisc Player 

The videodisc player is the video counter- 

E art of the phonograph; it plays discs that 
ave been pre-recorded with electronic signals 
incorporating both images and sound. 

Relying on the political muscle and financial 
resources of its parent company, the Matsushi- 
ta Electric Industrial Co„ the world’s largest 


[Japan’s] first thrust 
will be directed at the 
choice U.S. market, 
where three 
incompatible systems 
will compete . . . 

consumer electronics company, the Japan Vic- 
tor Co. is counting on the support of the Min- 
istry of International Trade and Industry to 
bring the industry into line behind its system. 

Officials in the ministry admit in private 
that they would like to see this happen, if only 
to prevent a repetition of the imbroglio of the 
mid- 1970’s when the ministry took a hands-off 
attitude in the conflict between two incompati- 
ble videotape systems — Sony’s Betamax and 
JVC’s HVS. 

By adopting a laissez-faire position that sty- 
mied industry’s attempts at standardization m 
VTR formulas, the ministry was blamed for 
having caused confusion that dampened con- 
sumer enthusiasm for the new product and 
touched off intense competition that led to in- 
creased costs in the development of foreign 
markets. 

Still on the sidelines in the videodisc race in 
Japan are the three industrial heavyweights: 
Hitachi, Toshiba and Mitsubishi and Sharp. 

Industry sources in Tokyo foresee that their 
choice of formula will be decisive in bringing 
about standardization in Japan and expect 
that the companies wfl] announce their selec- 
tion by the time the annual Tokyo Electronics 
Show opens in the Erst week of October. 

What effect the adoption of a single system 
for Japan will have on the international scene 


is open to question. Industry sources are con- 
vinced that worldwide competition among the 
three formulas will prevail during this decade, 
as three powerful groups are backing them. 

They point out that the system that will 
dominate the U.S. market has the biggest 
chance of being eventually adopted as the uni- 
versal standard since the United States has the 
world's largest entertainment industry and 
therefore offers the biggest reserve of source 
materia] for videodisc recordings. 

But they concede that the system adopted as 
the Japanese standard will reap a rich publici- 
ty harvest. 

Export Strategies 

Against this background, the other Japanese 
electronics manufacturers are honing their vi- 
deodisc export strategies by adopting an ambi- 
valent approach to all three systems. 

Sanyo Electric has announced that it intends 
to begin marketing players for RCA's Selec- 
taVision discs in the United States in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1981, while exporting players 
according to the Philips-MC A formula for sale 
in Europe at about the same time. Sanyo is the 
first company to endorse two disc systems. 

Sony will start exporting optical players to 
the United States this year for industrial use. 

According to a survey by the Nikko Re- 
search Center, operated by a major securities 
firm, the list of Japanese companies that have 
concluded contracts or technology-transfer 
agreements with RCA reads like a roster of the 
Japanese consumer electronics industry. 
Named are Sanyo, Sony. Sharp, Pioneer, NEC 
General. Clarion, Onkyo and Toshiba. 

Pioneer Electronic 

The Pioneer Electronic Corp. is the Japa- 
nese partner in Universal Pioneer with 
Disco Vision Associates of the United States 
which, in turn, is owned 50-50 by MCA and 
IBM. It produces players and discs using the 
optical formula fra: both the consumer and in- 
dustrial markets. It has been shipping its 
S3, 000 industrial-grade players since 1958, in- 


cluding more than lO.OdO of them to General 
Motors for use in dealer showrooms. 

Optical videodisc players for consumer use 
already have been test-marketed since June by 
both Pioneer and Magna vox. a wholly owned 
Philips American subsidiary, in several pans 
of the United States. They carry a price tag of 
S749. 

RCA has announced that its SelectaVision 


player will be priced at less than $500 when it 
reaches dealers’ shelves in. the United Stales 
early next February. Pre-recorded one-hour- 
per-side discs will sell for $15 to 525. 

According to a JVC spokesman, Susumu 
Kamura, his company will offer a player 
priced in a range between the above two when 
it enters the U.S. market in time for the 1981 
Chrisunas-buying rush. 



HIGH SCORER — Developments in the small-computer field have led to a prolif- 
eration of games and educational programs that can be plugged into the borne 
television set. Most programs, for both children and adults, are in color. 


“Our player,’’ he said, ‘’will have a] 
lures of the more expensive optical- 
player, such as stop, slow and quid 
playback, as well as random access tc 
meat of the disc. And our system also - 
for high-quality stereophonic sound." 

The RCA player does not have t ~ 
tuxes and offers only monaural sound. * 

JVC System Disc 

Mr. Kamura further asserted that 
for the JVC system can be monufactrT . 
basically the same faeflities as those 
riisra thus facilitating mass produc 
lower cost. 

JVC and its parent, Matsushita, k . 
its National, Panasonic and Qoasai 
have enlisted General Electric Co. in . . 

ed States and the British entenaimr 
glomerate Thom EMI Ltd. to form tb 
ly owned companies to support the 
don of the VHD/AHD system in dr”. 
States. 

These win be a player manufactui 
pany, a title and artistic production •- - 
and a disc manufacturing company. T ' 
will be located in the United States, ' 
these begin operations the players 
will be supplied from Japan. -■ 
JVC is confident that through 
ships it will be able to produce diso- 
rient varieties to meet the formidable"''''” 
potential sources of entertainment n> - 
by MCA and RCA. . ... •- 

The latter has announced that it - 
access to the TV-tape and film ffl-.- 
NBC, CBS, MGM, Paramount and S- ' - 

Rank F ilms -• 

The Nikko Research Center rqy „• - 
that the potential customer win be r 
teres ted in the performer or artist h - .. - 
rather than in the features trf the disc - - -• 
This, it adds, . will call for substanti r- 
ments without immediately foreseeab 1 \.r 
in the preparation of the programs fa.' 
to discs in order to be able to offertbu - 
large selection. 1 
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Our best congratulations to "International Herald Tribune” on the occasion 
of their new, South-east Asia edition. And we also congratulate I.HT.’s readers for 
whose benefit this new, last edition has been created. Owing to advanced tele- 
communication techniques this ultra-swift dissemination of the latest news has 
become possible. 

We are thinking, for instan ce, of satellite communications which transmit 
complete newspaper pages within a few seconds. This technique enables you to read, 
this minute, exactly the same news items as readers in Paris, New Delhi or Lagos. 
Philips Telecommunications is proud to be able to do its bit for the advancement of 
this development We are continually active in the fields of cable and satellite 
transmission, fibre optics and radio communication. Datetelecommunication, 
public and private telephone switching, business communications and traffic 
management Our annual turnover one and a half billion dolkurs. We are active in 
130 countries . . . active in your interest! 

Philips Telecommunications, P.O. Box 32, 1200 JD Hilversum, Holland. 
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ait-and-See Policy 
aunseled for IMF 


Europeans Seizing U.S. Management Reins 


."^.SyCarl Gewirtz - 

- j‘.neauxal Herald Tribune 

-t — As die International 
>. ’• Fund begins mulling 
.. " : \t should finance itself in 
^ :•■*. . National capital market in 
. > ‘■' the poHtirization of the 
• W : P 0 ®**** of its major 
■* ! i:.' >. creditors, some Enromar- 
> ts believe the fund would 
st to sit bade and wait. 

' iheoiy is that ultimately 

>Vr-laden Arabs will have 
- -J :to go but to the IMF to 
: ' . J ‘. i-'ality institution willing to 

. V est at market rates. Al- 
> top major commercial 
attempting todiscourage 
"v of new deposits by of- 
>. . . pay interest at an dghth- 
.quarter-point bdow the 
l : . rk London interbank 

" raditional business dow- 
n V major Western markets, 
; r i are awash with e»«h and 

> INDICATED 
V LOANS 

. . few acceptable outlets in 
},■ deploy their assets. Bu»- 
j, '‘'-an: not seeking loans and 

demand fmn> «hp tWirif . 

- ’-v svetoping countries — to 
. ; -- ■» banks are not overly ea- 
7 ' " r .-.nease their exposure — is 

. ; S»st depositors thus are 
; " vih accepting a below- the- 
' . lie of interest or widening 
r banks they find “accept- 
it even as the list widens, 
limit to bow much of an 
le second-tier banks can 
store they too are forced 
rage new deposits. 

(heater Risk 

idening their list also ex- 
£ depositors to greater 
Bed, the only triple-A in- 
4 whose appetite for ««h 
1 x» be as great as the avall- 
1 » )ty is the IMF. 

■ I / . development would solve 
I H r of problems at once. The 
M b\{ moneymen would remain 
**1 removed from bearing 
re credit risk in recycling 
pluses to deficit countries 
IMF would replace com- 
panies in assuming the re- 
iity of continuing to 
uch countries during what 
e the worst of their finan- 

L 

iition, with the IMF the 
gor source of loans, it • 

5 in a position to oversee 
money was used to correct 
dances rather than on . 
e projects as is too often 
now. 

outlines that appear to be 
verge of having to res- 
tbeir debt — Brazil and 
— had o fficials touring 
ast week. Brazil is meeting 
g resistance in raising new 
I more bankers are won- 
ood whether it is simply a 
: increasing the margin to 
; operations more fin an- 
ractive or whether banks 
ling the point where they 
iterested at any price. 

Ptestandmg Debt 

.Ts plight is shown in one 
ores: The amount of debt 
mg at the end of last year 
il to 54.7 percent of the 
mesbc product, up from 
eat a year earlier, 
eported to have just ar- i 
to borrow 420 millio n , 
-ancs (abont SI 00 million) 
nee and the equivalent of 
billion francs from the 

i 

hfle, European commer- i 
s are reported to be pro- i 
a re-open business with 
Europe, which slowed af- | 
jviet military intervention | 
imstsm Romania, Hun- | 
I Czechoslovakia are ex- i 
s be the first to tap the 

t 

rs also report that lending ] 
1 has taken on some of the I 
istics of loans to Nigeria: i 
s eager to sell their goods i 
i Lem on their traditional I 
finance Poland to make < 
tase. The exporters are re- I 
• pay the banks a commis- | 
ip to 2 percent to do the j 
the same lime, Poland is | 
isist that the financing be | 
ially larger than the c 
equired for the purchase, 
currently being syndicat- \ 
e: i 

Electricity Supply Corn- \ 
jf South Africa, “up to” J 
ion with a margin of ft c 
x Libor for the first three t 
1 % point over Libor for t 
two years. Front-end fees 
her % percent However, 
as .some surprise that 
carrying a government t 
s, would beat the South s 
gover nm ent in coming to t 
et in its first public opera- a 
bout five years. More sur- p 
the $250- million, seven* c 
ration for the government f 
ed to cany a split margin 
ercent over Libor. u 

•ers say the difference is k 
1 by the longer maturity f 
ar size of the government c 
jredktbank Luxembour- fa 
id. Credit Commerdal de a 
are managing Escoin; tl 
Barclays, Gtioorp and fa 


torily, with managers claiming to 
have sold down 50 percent of their 
original underwriting despite the 
donga led offering period and the 
tight terms of a split ft- ft point 
over Libor. The state petroleum 
company is seeking bids for a 
5300-million operation. One- bank- 
er suggested it would have to pay a 
margin of at least ft point over li- 
‘bor with perhaps an dement of ft 
point over. 

• From Mexico, Nafinsa is 
seeking $50 million for three years, 
offering a narrow quarter-point 
marg in over Libor sweetened with 
a front-end fee of ft percent. Ban- 
co mex is currently grinding out 

' the market for a seven-year loan at 
a half-point over Libor. 

• Venezuela is said to be seek- 
ing numerous short-term loans. 
Corpomercado is reportedly seek- 
ing $] billion for one year. ENP. 
the port authority, will be coming 
for $228 million tor one year and a 
number of smaller transactions are 
also under way. A private place- 
ment OF $200 million for one year 
at a mar gin of ft point over Libor 
has just been completed by 
Banque Bruxelles Lambert. 


By Hob Alcschull 

New York Tima Sender 

BRUSSELS — America: home of the ex- 
pat manager* exporter of management tal- 
ent. preacher to the world in management 


Maybe, but it seems that the converts are 
coming into their own with a vengeance. 

No one has exact figures, but agreement is 
general that the number of Americans in 
management positions in Europe reached its 
peak in the early 1960s and — after leveling 
off for a deca d e — is now on Hs way down. 
Part of the reason is simple economics and 
part is that management styles are converg- 
ing, ending the U.S. stranglehold on the 
training and' nurturing of the international 
executive. 

The view from Brussels, where companies 
from all over the world gather to deal with 
Gnomon Market functionaries, is dear. In 
the last year alone, Texaco, Citibank, 
Kraftco, and even The Conference Board, 
the private business research concern, have 
replaced key American executives with Bel- 
gians. 

A recent survey conducted by the Ameri- 


can Chamber of Commerce in Belgium, cov- 
ering 1,168 U.S. concerns doing business in 
this country, showed that the No. 1 reason 
for replacing American employees was devel- 
opment of local management ability. 

“Business isn't a thing of citizenship,'’ said 
Paul Baudler, who has run the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Wet Germany 

'Business isn’t a thing 

of citizenship 9 — 

American Chamber of 

Commerce official. 

for 28 years. “It’s whether the guy you hire is 
able to do the job. not whether he carries a 
bine passport-" 

John Goossens, 35, was chosen by Texaco 
last year to run its operations in Belgium, his 
native country. "There are advantages for an 
American company in placing an American 
in charge of a European affiliate,*’ said Mr. 
Goossens. “but there are just as many advan- 
tages in patting a national into that job.” 


Cost is, of course, a significant factor, and 
it ranked second in the Belgian survey. But 
as Kenneth Deardorff, an American and 
managp of General Motor’s laige Antwerp By Paul L£WiS 

operations, observed, “The multinationals New M Tbna Service 

are prepared to pay the price to keep an PARIS — Algeria has unilateral- 
American in the job — if that manager is ]y cancelled a 20-year contract to 
worth the tab.** supply liquefied natural gas to 

No one knows the number of Americans Holland and West Germany, in 

working abroad. In its last annual report, the what European officials see as an- 

U.S. State Department listed 1.6 million cd- other setback for the Algerian 

viHan, nondiplomatic Americans registered campaign to double the world 

as living overseas as of June 30, 1979, but price of natural gas. 

not all who register work, nor do those who Hie Dutch government has now 

are in business for themselves or who work publicly acknowledged that Alger- 

wiihout permits necessarily register. ta is unlikely to fulfill its contract 

Still, the American presence is clearly 40 supply some 220 billion cubic 

shrinking. The American Club of Paris, a aKAas of liquefied natural gas 

luncheon group and the social hub of the over a 20-year period starting m 

American business community there, reports 198 , 3 40 planned new LNG 
its enrollment down to fewer than 400. from t ? nk ? r lennmal . aiEmshavenfor 
a peak of 600 two years ago. Airline compa- distrib ution to Holland and West 
nies, while they do not give figures, acknowl- Germany, 
edge that the number of Ammcans in Eu- Describing the AJgenan decision 
rope is down sharply, with fewer contracts to 35 though pot unex- 

negotiate. Boeing, which once had dozens of P ec4 3^' , ^ U4C * 1 Econonucs Miras- 

. r . . _ ter Giisbert van Aardenne told the 

(Continued on Page 19. CoL 4) Dutch Parliament last week that 

J the Algerian government has said 
it does not now plan to build the 

J pl p| -* expensive new gas liquefaction 

111 VY 1 plant needed to fulfill the contract 
• kJ • kJi- U il l a/ during its current five-year devel- 

opment plan, which ends in 1984. 

|MVE)rrORY/SJlLBMno| Seeks to Double Price 

CRUMmmmm^BnL The assumption among Dutch 

mtv rat jar: \m officials is that the Algerians do 

j Q m> ■ me 1® not consider the investment 

worthwhile at the prices which 
■am they think the Dutch and West 
Germans are likely to pay. 

All this year, Algeria has been 
. . isb pressing gas customers to accept a 

substantial increase in prices 
which would align the cost of 
LNG with the price of criL In many 
cases this amounted to a doubling 
_tc of the price from around 52.80 per 
M> l million BTLTs, the unit used for 

V measuring the energy content of 

K fin gas, to between $5 and S6. 

E3 ■; ; S : [3j f • jl Without such an increase Algeri- 

■ ' " PIf r T 411 °^ 4C4a * s * iave repeatedly 

mfl Ht K j warned that it will not be advanta- 

fS*YK • ! :• Hr p ;] geous to export natural gas. partic- 

ularly in Hqu^ed form — the only 
bgWtegaKKfv IiC | i way that gas can be transported 
if I lit I it % tut for long distances across water. 

IAT 

Auns to Ckeate Gas Caitd 

from the fact that GNP changes At the same time, the Algerians 
from quarter to quarter are ealeu- have aim been calling for the de- 
lated on the basis of three-month ation of a. a. cartel of gas exporting 
averages. Because of the speed of countries, which would fix the 
dedme in the secon d quarter, sub- world price in the same way *ti»t 
stantial growth in the third quarter the Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
would be required to make the porting Countries controls the 
GNP number positive. Put another price of mL 
way. even economists who believed However, Algeria’s principal 
that the recession ended in 4he customers are refusma to oav the 


Algerian Effort Fails 
To Double Gas Price 


Rising Sales + Stocks = End to U.S. Slump 


Fnm Agency Dispatches 


Bankers are disappointed that WASHINGTON — A surprise 
'Venezuela continues to flood the ingly rapid resumption of retail 
market with one-year paper. Its sales, buoyed by an increase in the 
just-completed $1 . 8-billion jumbo level of employment, as well a res- 
was designed to mop up the mess locking of business inventories 
created from an earlier flood of means that the U.S. economic 
one-year operations. In addition, slowdown probably ended in July, 
the resignation of the highly re- Courtenay Slater, chief economist 
garded director of public credit of .the Commerce Department 


■maanun 


Hetnan OyarzabaL, has upset said late Friday. She predicted that. 
bankers here They view Us depar- the economy will show growth in 
ture as an indication that the fi- the third quarter. 


n a n caa l situation is runmng out of 
control. 


jeetkm for the gross na- 
hict was a startling reve- 


_ • The Greek tdecommunica- latkm because both administration 
tions agency, OTE, is in die mar- and private economists have s aid 
ket for $100 minion, offering a repeatedly that they a 

half-point over Libor for six years third-quarter Hf-rfing Shnuld her 
and a margin of ft point for the new outlook prove accurate, the 
final two years. This is up a notch 1980 recession will have lasted 
from the half-point paid by Public only six months, which would 
Power Corp. But those terms were make it the shortest recession of 


BETML SALES 

IDS U* M MUST ID 
S7UHUM 


deemed too cheap and managers modem times. 


were stuck with virtually the entire 
amount themselves. 


“It appears to us, based on 
available information, that the low 


' * Cyprus is looting for $75 m3- point of the recession has bro , 

Eon and is indicating that it wants readied,” she told reporters. How- several months mo, was that a de- 
to pay ft point over Libor for sev- ever, she warned that a slow recov- ? ne ^ about „ percent was like- 
en years — “too tight,” one British ery would likely mean «h»r anem- ^ rea f“ r 7 Secretary William 
banker said. ploymem would continue to rise *2®* wedcs ^ 

In France, bankers are gearing for several months. that be expected a dedme. 

for a $200-m31ion loan for Caisse „ , Private economists have been 

Natkmale de Tdecommunica tions muanoo son a rrouem' even more pessimistic The latest 

and the expected low spread of a Mrs. Slater said inflarinn “re- projection from Merrill Lynch 

quarter-point. retained a serious problem** but re- E conomics forecasts a drop of 2.6 

One banker, questioned about jected the ar gument that the brevi- percent and that of Data Re- 
thc quarter-point spreads and ro- ty of the recession suggested a sources shows a decline of 2B per- 
mors that Morgan Guaranty worsened inflation outlook. “I ccnt - 

(wfaich ■ denies the report) : was would not. want to tie that concern Ho wever, Ro bert Gough, a Data 

sounding out market response to a to the notion that the recession is Resources economist, said that two 
$l-b3Hon, three-year operation for ending ember than we thought,” indicators released last wed: — a 
a “prime, prime borrwer” at a she said. 1.5-percent rise in August retail 

quarter-point over Libor, explod- • Despite the signs of recovery, f 84 ® 5 , 311 ? a 0-p-percent increase m 
cd: Mis. Slater contended that Prcsi- Jury business inventories m — had 

“I wouldn’t lend to the Ring- dent Carter’s proposed tax cut was l“t him uncertain. Mrs. Slater 
dom of God, backed by gold, at a still needed “not to get us out of Qled these two indicators as oen- 
quarter-pomt over Libor.” He said recessi o n** but “to keep the recov- 4131 40 her revised outlook, 
his bank, a top participant in this cry going at a moderate pace.” - In addition, Mrs. S late r noted 

market, could not earn a profit at Mis. Slater’s last public com- that employment in Angnst rose 
those rates. mem on the third quarter, made by about 200.000, suggesting that 


eo years — “loo tight,” one British ay would Skefy mean that unem- 
banker said. ployment would continue to rise 

In France, bankers are gearing for several months, 
for a $20p-m31ion loan for Caisse . 

Natkmale de Telecommmucations Mhtiou SfiB a TroNem* 

and the expected low spread of a Mrs. Slater said inflarinn “re- 
quaiter-pomL mained a serious problem” but re- 

One banker, questioned about jected the argument lhai the brevi- 
the quarter-point spreads and ro- ty of the recession suggested a 
mors that Morgan Guaranty worsened inflation outlook. “I 
(which - denies the report) .* was would not. want to tie that concern 
sounding out market response to a to the notion that the recession is 


market, could not earn a profit at 
those rates. 


In addition, Mrs. S late r noted 
that employment in Angnst rose 
by about 200.000, suggesting that 


Dollar, Other Money Rates Move Up 

Bond Mart Becalmed by Uncertainties 


By Carl Gewirtz year P 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — If ever there was a vcr ^ K>n ] 
week where sitting on the sidelines J 

paid off, last week was certainly it. 

Short-term dollar rates all “ res 
moved up. The cost of overnight ™ 
money in New York, so-called fed- 
eral funds, ended the week at 10ft, tirms 1 r 
a rise of ft point. This pushed up suc - “ 
all other money-market rates, with com P a] 
six-month Eurodollars rising an revenui 
equal amount to 12ft percent and * 11 
the prime lending rate of comma-- 
cial banks moving to 12ft percent. m 
As the week ended, the Federal Intoa - 
Reserve reported another $13-lnl- r * 
lion spurt in the money supply — il 
laying the groundwork for further - - ....... 

k^Mearwhile, Gwtnay Slater, llSted 
chief eccmotnist of the Commerce and wi 
Dmartment, declared that the proven 
UJS. recession has ended, a chilling North ! 
thought to those worried about an ed Stat 
economic upturn igniting U^. in- areas a 
nation, which is stm at the double- Zealani 
digit level Mrs. Slata-, speaking Its I 
late Friday after New York mar- nated d 
kets dosed, acknowledged that in- with a 
flation “remained a serious piob- the yea 
lem” but rqected suggestions that compai 
the brevity of the recession indicat- revenue 
ed a worsened outlook. . soli date 

Even before this news, gold had $56 m3 
begun to emit feverish reading, • Fr 
rising some 536 an ounce over the leading 
wed: to $687 after touching almost feting $ 


year paper carrying a coupon of 
9ft percent and an expected con- 
version premium of 10 to 15 per- 
cent. Managers Blyth Eastman 


store diain, floating £10 million of 
I5ft-year convertibles carrying a 
coupon of 8 percent and converti- 
ble into the Tokyo-listed shares at 


Dillon note that although the a steep premium of 19.4 percent 
shares are traded over the counter. This issue carries a “put” whereby 
the market for the stock is “ex- holders can redeem the bonds for 
trsmdty liquid with 19 Wall Street cash at a premium of 123 percent 


firms making a marke t” in the is- 
sue. In the latest fiscal year, the 
company earned $1921 million on 
revenues of $324 million. 

• Triton 03 A Gas, selling $20 
million through its wholly owned 
subsidiary Tricorp Ofl & Gas NV. 


EUROBONDS 

oped reserves in the southwest 
United States, southern Australia 
and western Canada. It also has 


proven undeveloped reserves in the setting record highs over the past 


North Sea, Australia and the Unit- 
ed States and is exploring in those 
areas as well as in France, New 
Twilim d anH Thailand 


week and the Dow is not far bdow 
the 966.72 high far the year. What 
unnerves analysts is that corpora- 
tions rush to issue convertibles 


Its 15-year convertible subordi- only when they believe their shares 
mtetri d eben tures are bring offered are fully priced. The last rush of 
with a cocoon of 8ft oercent In convertibles signaled the end of a 


with a coupon of 8ft percent In 
the year that ended last May, die 
company earned $3.4 minimi on 
revenues of $18.3 million and con- 
solidated assets at that date totaled 
$56 million. 

• From Japan, Jaccs Qx, a 
leading consumer credit firm, of- 
fering $25 milli on of 15-year bonds 


$700 in mid-week. The dollar carrying a coupon of 7ft to 7ft per- 
eased a bit against the Swiss franc, cent and convertible into the To- 
the Deutsche mark, sterling and kyo-Iisled shares at a premium oi 


convertibles signaled the end of a 
bull market and they fear a repeti- 
tion. Also unnerving is the specula- 
tive quality of most of the recent 
U-S. corrvCTtibles. • 

In the straight market, GMAC 
Overseas Finance Corp., guaran- 
teed by General Motors Accept- 
ance Corp., has sold $100 million 
of seven-year notes at 99ft bearing 
a coupon of 12 percent for a yield 


the yen. 

Short-Term Rates 

About the only key indicators 
holding steady last week were 
short-term DM rates — with the 
three-month rate bid at 8ft permit 
and the six-month rale at 8 5/16 
percent — and the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average, which was down 
for the week by a bare four points. 

The reference to the Dow is 
meaningful for the Eurobond mar- 
ket because the only dollar issues 
for which there has been any sign 
of enthusiasm are those converti- 
ble into common stock. However, 


kyo-Iisled shares at a premium of °f 12.05 percent to maturity. The 


about 10 percent. 

• Jusco. a leading department 


effective yield is higher for lead 
(Continued on Page 19, CoL 1) 


CURRENCY RATES 


Interbank exchange rales for September 12,1980, excluding bank service charges 


id Credit Commercial de with so much overall uncertainty, 
are managing Escoin; the Eifrobond market was wnuafiy 
v Barclays, Gticorp and becalmed last week, with profes- 
tank of Switzerland are sipnal traders accounting for what 
s Republic oTSouth Afri- little trade took place. Issues on of- 
fer indude: 

P will be the next Argpa- • Marion Carp., an Alabama- 
Owct after all, despite ear- based ail and gas exploration, pro- 
rts that a less-well-known duetion and trading firm, raising 
juld come first. The just- $20 million in convertible OTbordi- 
d $250-miffioh operation nated debentures. An offshore B- 
Dvenunent ended satisfac- nandai subsidiary is offering 15- 
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personal income would be strong. 
That also led her to forecast that 
industrial production in August, 
due to be reported on Monday, 
would show an increase. 

Private economists generally 
agreed with Mis. Slater that if the 
third quarter remained as strong as 
it now appears, the fourth quarter 
was Hkdy to show significant 
growth. Economists have been di- 
vided about whether the fourth 
quarter would be up or down. 

Rate Outlook Uncertain 

Of the third quarter growth, 
Mrs. Slater would say only that it 
would be “fairly modest,” adding: 
“There’s enough evidence of up- 
ward movement in the economy 
that growth is likely to continue 
Pm not saying growth will be very 
rapid.” 

“The data is tiling us that 
there's more underlying strength 
and more 'recuperative power in 
the economy than we thought 
there was,” she continued. “The 
consumer appears to fed more 
confident, more resSient than we 
thought” 

She acknowledged that a princi- 
pal uncertainty in the outlook was 
the course of interest rates, which 
she declined to predict But she 
said it was a “reasonable assump- 
tion” that “interest rates wfll not 
rise enough to choke things off.” 

The surprise over the prospects 
for Third quarter growth stemmed 


way. even economists who beheved However, Algeria’s principal 
that the recession ended in 4he customers are refusing to pay the 
summer expected the third quarter near prices even though Algeria cut 


GNP to still be negative. 


off supplies to France and El Paso 



aricet” in the is- of face value in 1986, which would 
fiscal year, the result in an effective yield of 113 
5193 million on percent. 

rillion. The relatively heavy volume of 

Gas, selling $20 convertibles — not seen since the 
s wholly owned heyday of the late 1960s — makes 
OS & Gas NV. some analysts fed uneasy. Digicou- 
exas, has devel- and Oak Industries of the United 

. — States have just completed issues, 

ONDS , as have Nippon Paint and Minol- 

the southwest ^ Tokyo Index 

i them Australia Analysts note that the Tokyo 
ida. It alv> has Stock Exchange index has been 
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Gas Co. in the United States I^JL 
spring to buttress its demand. * ' 

Earlier this summer. Algeria dis- 
creetly resumed LNG shipments to 
France at a price well below fts 
original demands. Although die 
Algerians claim the new price i$ 
only a “down payment" towards^ 
price that has still to be negotiated^ 
French officials see the resumption 
as a major setback for Algeria^ 
price campaign. -'jf 

Last month U.S. energy officials 
held “useful” talks with the Algeri- 
an government on the broken £1 
Paso contract, and another meal- 
ing is expected soon. ■ r * 

’ii 

Italian Deal in Doubt j_J 

Algeria has continued to supply 
natural gas to Italy by submarine 
pipeline throughout the price disj 
pule and apparently at prices well 
bdow those it demanded frog) 
France and El Paso. Nevertheless,- 
the decision to caned the Dutch 
contract has raised a question 
mark over plans to double this 
pipeline. 

The Italian Industry Ministry 
signed an agreement in Algiers for 
increasing the pipeline's capacity 
only a week ago, but Algerian En- 
ergy Minister Bdkacem Nabi said 
the work will go ahead only if the 
price is right A communiqt&j 
spoke of Lbe price being “adjusted 1 
to reflect the new realities of the 
international energy market” 

Despite its calls for a gas export: 
ers* cartel, Algeria has not been 
supported in its demand for a dou- 1 
bliQg of prices by other European 
gas exporting countries and this, in 
the view of officials here, goes far 
to explain its lack of success so far.' 

New Pricing Ponmda 

Holland has adopted a new pric- 
ing form ala for its natural gas ex- 
ports to France based on the price 
of heavy fuel oil which brought a 
15-percent increase earlier this 
year, but not the doubling Algeria 
wants. ‘ 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union, 
anxious to increase its gas exports 
to Western Europe, also is under- 
cutting Algeria's demand for high- 
er prices, French officials said. Al- 
though a political ally of Algeria, 
which generally adopts a radical, 
anti-Western stance in world af- 
fairs. the Russians are currently 
negotiating a contract to supply 
West Germany, France and some 
other European countries with 
around 40 billion cubic meters of 
gas a year. 


CONFIDENCE 

from working with the leading 

Dutch bank 


When Unilever acquired the National Starch and 
Chemical Corporation in the USA, they were showing 
their faith in the future. 

When they asked Amro to arrange a syndicated 
bridging loan of US$ 340 million to help finance the 
purchase, they were showing their confidence in us. 

Amro has continued to justify that 
confidence by lead managing two USS 100 
million Eurobond issues for Unilever as fZl 

consolidation of the original loan. n 


As the leading commercial and investment bank 
in The Netherlands we handle business for many 
of the world's major companies. That's why we're 
confident we can handle yours. 

Contact our head offices at 595 Herengracht. 
Amsterdam; Telex 15070; or at 119 Coolsingel, 
Rotterdam; Telex 22211; or our Singapore branch. 
3601 OCBC Centre, Chulia Street, Singapore 0104; 

4 Telex: rs26778. Branches, subsidiaries 

or affiliates in every major world financial centre. 


iStarttaa: 1.1393 Irhtii. 

(o} commercial Irant CM Amcunis needed to buv one pound J*1 Units UnitsafUMO. 


rojamrobank 

^ amsterdam-rotterdam bank nv 

Dutch, dependable and developing worldwide. 
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|f 3 rospace 

JT. v‘ .-ned from Page I) 

■fUDeni jointly raised 
'’.7' ‘ 1 - nil] ion io help finance 
; niching. A Japanese of- 
“7.- 1 J . it "a true risk-sharing. 

i‘ 1 Boeing 767s sold or 
*7, - 13 airlines to date, 40 
^ • ' l ' All Nippon Airways 
. . ! ion deal announced in 

i. -.a partnership under 
V. ' -apanese have worked 
‘ development of the 

- - >: early stages, and are 

- * : *■ nung, the business,” a 
-■ • -• • .alive said. “They have 

Jgy, design capacity 
'.ivity, and we success- 
■’ •’ . 1 plane in Japan ... It 

l - Germany’s MBB arid 
tan joint manufactur- 
\ ‘ . dwide marketing next 

^ . ’ win-engine, 10-passea- 

helicopter that they 
- jped. Although both 

- - . ire keeping quiet on 

r ■" . igures — the hehcop- 

' -oduced simultaneous- 
iermany arid Japan — 

’ roes predict that they 
7 . • an rial 

, 7' - y, MBB and Kawasaki 

■ — Futures 
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jessed by 
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’ty Setting 

Associated Press 

D — Heavy liquidation 
alative contracts 
d commercial buying 
id com. leaving grain 
. 1 futures sharply lower 
the Chicago Board of 

. ength occurred when 
. 31 ed steady to higher, 
jew speculative buyers, 
■ices reached their dai- 

iMOPmES~ 

rrofu-takmg unleashed 
co mmissi on bouse sell 
hmptlv broke the mar- 

-ailture Department es- 
nsday that the soybean 
' be 19 percent below 
ecord crop, while com 
- a would drop 16 percent 
ar. 

Jose, soybeans were 9 
cents lower, September 
$8.07 a bushel; wheat 
its to 9% cents lower, 
$4.66 a bushel; and 
4 cents to 7b cents low- 
*er $3.48% a bushd. 
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Growth Rates ? Criticism Rise in Hong Kong 



Mitsubishi's new executive jet, Diamond I, forms part of Japan’s growing aerospace industry. 

are jumping into a sector where the sortium, is considering a successor the company has .established sales 
action is at,” said an official at to its A300 and A3 10 wide-body operations in France, Germany, 
United Technologies, a diversified jets, which may atm emerge as a Belgium and Switzerland. At toe 
U JS. company whose SDcoiksy Air- ■ competing venture for the YXX. Famborougfa Air Show the compa- 


craft. division is one of the world’s 
leading makers of helicopters. 

Indeed, helicopters may prove 
to be the strongest growth sector 
of the world’s aerospace industry, 
projected- to rise at around 11 
peceni annually to reach $29 bil- 
lion in volume in ten years, accord- 
ing io Gerald Tobias, Sikotskys 
president “Everyone whd has the 
capacity to expand is doing so, in- 
cluding ourselves'** he said, noting 
that Sikorsky presently licenses 
production of several models of its 
helicopters to Mitsubishi 

* Fokker is apparently the 
leading, but by no means the only, 
contender for a joint venture with 
Japan aimed at developing and 
marketing a new 130-150 passen- 
ger jet known as the YXX. If Japa- 
nese plans to have the plane in 
production by the mid-1980s mate- 
rialize, it will replace the YS-I1, an 
all-Japanese, 64- passenger tur- 
boprop whose production was 
halted in 1974. 

Fokker. is counting on the Dutch 
government to sp lit the roughly 
$800 million required for the fur- 
ther development of its F-29, a 
138-passenger twin-engine jet 
whose maiden flight is scheduled 
for 1983; company officials said 
that the Japanese government and 
industry would pay an additional 
share of the costs, s imilar to Boe- 
ing's deal 

Frans Swarttouw, Fokker’s 
chairman, plans another round of 
negotiations with Japanese offi- 
cials in Tokyo within a week, 
which a company spokesman de- 
scribed as “rather crudaL” The 
outcome of the talks, however, 
may depend on how Mr. Swart- 
touw’s meetings go this week with 
Boeing executives in its Seattle 
headquarters, since Boeing may 
also join the venture, 

“Anything concrete happening 
soon is a long way away,” said a 
Boeing executive. “We are talking 
with both Fokker and the Japanese 
about the plane." 

The noncommittal reaction was 
echoed by Japanese aerospace offi- 
cials. 

"We are not . in a hurry ... 
These discussions with Fokker, 
Boeing and Airbus still have not 
jelled, since for the time being we 
are concentrating on the 767 ven- 
ture," Mi. Yashin an said. 

• Airbus Industrie, a joint Brit- 
isb-German-French -Spanish con- 


The most likely would be its SA 
(single-aisle) plane, a possible suc- 
cessor to the A300 and A310 Air- 
buses whose capacity in two SA 
versions under study would be 130 
and 170 passengers. 

“We are ready to continue ex- 
ploring all possibilities of coUabo- 


the company has .established sales 
operations in France, Germany, 
Belgium and Switzerland. At the 
Fambarougfa Air Show the compa- 
ny said that it was setting up a 
sales operation to handle Britain. 
Ireland, the Channel Islands 
Gibraltar. 

“This may be small for the time 
being, but it shows what the Japa- 


By Harvey Stockwin 

International Herald Tribune 

HONG KONG — As many 
finance ministers watch their eco- 
nomic forecasts move downwards. 
Hong' Kong's financial secretary. 
Sir Philip Haddon-Cave, is still 
revising key growth rates upwards. 
But the days are ending here when, 
as long as' all the indices were up, 
nobody worried. 

While his counterparts else- 
where are often intervening in 
economies to combat recession. Sir 
Philip staunchly defends non-in- 
tervention as the cause of continu- 
ing boom. 

On Friday, in his traditional re- 
view of the economy midway be- 
tween annual budget speeches. Sir 
Philip said the economy grew at 1 1 
percent in 1979 and mil be grow- 
ing at 10 percent this year. 


“We are ready to continue ex- nese 5811 do once ^ S 21 started." at ,u P ereeni im- 
ploring df F^&iKtiefS^nabo- a ^ ae *»P acc ““i . esUma ^ h “J> h «5 the 

ration with theJapanese, including Meanwhile, and reflective of its growth m gross domestic product, 
the SA series^said Bernard & rowtn 8 ambitions, the Japanese at constant prices, at seven percent 
Lathi ere, Aiibus president “And g 0veriugents “P?* a 8«»cy, for last year and nine percent for 
these include allowing them finan- { ETR ?- confirmed this week that this year. After the budget speech 
rial partiepation m Airbus, ores- 3a P**L_ 7th International Aero- ax months ago, many observers 
tablishinE a soedal joint affiliate s P ace Show ^ be held near To- expected the estimates to be 
responsible forjust one planeTlike k £° “ 1983. In past years, the reviswi dewmward, m the light of 
the yXY.” he added show has attracted close to 500,000 uncertain world economic condi- 

tions to which Hong Kong is pecu- 
liarly dependent. 

Critics have already warned 


the YXX," he added snownasa 

• In a related venture. Britain’s vlsll ? rs ' a l 
Rolls-Royce and Japanese aircraft “ um bCT of 
engine makers — Kawasaki, Mil- Farnborou 
subishi arid Ishikawajima-Hatima 
Heavy Industries — are uegotiat- "p 
ing for joint development of a p 111 
new-generation turbofan engine 
for short- to medium-haul airlin- 
ers, similar in size to the YXX 
An estimated $600 million in de- tt-ont 
velopment costs would be split salesmen a 
equally between the partners over bly has few 
approximately eight years, but a Salaries 
major snag may be developing for make Arne 


visitors, approximately twice the 
number of people who visited the 
Famborouiui show. 


about over-heating. Sir Philip's op- 
timistic speech has drawn some 
questioning comment, and more is 
expected There is growing public 
pressure for more determined gov- 
ernment action to keep some of 
the growth rates down. 

An important factor in Hong 
Kong's performance is that the 
growth rates for exports and re-ex- 
ports are likely to be double the 
earlier forecast Domestic exports 
of Hong Kong products have been 
increasing at an annual rate of 14 
percent rather than the 7 percent 
forecast. Exporters have done well 
in the UiL market, despite the re- 
cession, arid have increased pene- 
tration in all major markets, except 
Japan. 

Re-Export Growth 

Also, as expected, China's grow- 
ing external trade has enhanced 
Hong Kong's revived entrepot 
role. The increase in re-exports has 
been 29 percent in real terms, as" 
against an earlier anticipation of 
14percenL 

The financial secretary, there- 
fore, expects Hong Kong's total 
exports to increase by 17 percent 
this year over last year's total trade 
of SlSU.S.bQIion. 

Sir Philip haOed this as “a trib- 


ute to our free enterprise economy 
... a vindication of the govern- 
ment’s ncMi-interventionist policy." 
and noted that the free play of 
market forces and prices has re- 
duced private consumption and 
may have increased “the marginal 
propensity to save." 

He also said that investment in 
plant and machinery is higher than 
expected. 

Pressure Groups 

But for Hong Kong’s increasing- 
ly querulous media, and increas- 
ingly articulate pressure groups, 
other statistics may matter more. 
For them, Lhe trouble is that infla- 
tion keeps rising, as does unem- 
ployment, and wages are not gain- 
ing at the same rate as the econo- 
my. Commercial rents are becom- 
ing prohibitive and Hong Kong 
has one of the fastest growing po- 
pulations in the world. 

The financial secretary antici- 
pates that the 1980 inflation rate 
will now be 14 percept, up from 
the earlier budget estimate of 10 
percent and 1979's 12-percent rate. 
He main tain* that inflationary 
pressure has eased but a resur- 
gence of imported inflation, plus a 
weakening of the Hong Kong dol- 
lar, will increase upward pressures 
towards the year's end. 


Europeans Seizing U.S. Management Reins 


(Continued From Page 17) 
salesmen all over Europe, proba- 
bly has fewer than 10 now. 

Salaries alone are not what 
make Americans so expensive. In 


Rolls-Royce in the form of new fact, as salaries rose through the 
and determined competition. 1970s and the dollar’s value 

General Electric of the U_S. and dropped, Europeans have in many 
its French partner, the state-con- cases caught up with, and sur- 
trolled SNECMA group, report passed, American salary levels. 


that they are proposing an engine Corporate officials say the average 
to the Japanese which they build qualified West German gets the 
jointly. (Pratt & Whitney, the en- equivalent of $160 for every $100 
gine-building affiliate of United earned' by an American in the 
Technologies, has a simil ar ar- same position, and Swiss and Bel- 


the cn- 
U oiled 


rangement with the Japanese.) pans get even higher relative sala- 

Ou Its Own, Too But Americans are paid for rdo- 

Meanwhilc, Japan is also mov- eating, for educational allowances 
ing to develop its own airplane- — usually as miw* as $5,000 per 
building capacity with virtually no child — for home leave, and above 
outside help. Presently, Japan all for Social Security and tax equ- 
makes only about a dozen types of alization. Tax burdens in Europe 
planes on its own, incl udin g a are often much greater than in the 


supersonic, two-engine trainer and 
a 60-passenger jet transport. Stir- 


United States, and in such cases, 
the companies pay the difference 


ring up considerable industry in- fear their Ameri can executives. 


terest is the way Mitsubishi makes 
and sells its turboprop executive 
jets. 

Produced m Japan, shipped to 
San Angelo, Texas, for assembly 
and sold in the United States ana 
within the EEC, several models are 
selling al a rate of roughly 90 a 
year. 

Mitsubishi’s executives based in 
Dallas said that initially the com- 
pany’s goal was to sefl primarily in 
the U.S. Bui with growing demand 
and orders coming from Europe, 


Some changes are in the offing. 
Belgian and U.S. authorities have 
just completed a draft of a treaty 
to provide Social Security benefits 
in the host country if they are up 
to date at home. Still, an American - 
earning an annua! salary of 
$50,000 is likely to cost his compa- 
ny $120,000 or more, according to 
American executives abroad. 

Not everyone think* the gap has 
been dosed — yet. For Roger 
Senez, a Canadian and managing 
director of Champion Spark Hugs’ 


ON FRfrobond Trade Becalmed by Uncertainty 
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^pKsoigan Stanley and 11 
who will earn total 
SOf 1% percent. 

to maturity is a bit be- 
ll percent available on 

ling 9Us of 1986 or the 

it on the 11s of 1984. 
. questionable whether 
.. , - -mts of those issues 
debased without mov- 
' j significantly. In addi- 
rent seven-year bullets 
ble. By contrast, inves- 
: iy have no more than 
irotectiou against early 

pean Investment Bank 
^ its conversion issue 
xchanged $100 million 
; . ; 9-percent notes for 
'< , a of seven-year notes 

- percent. 

- ager Union Bank of 
:1 said that 72 percent of 
: ; issue was exchanged, 

. ; l that UBS earned lo- 
ons of 1-72 percent (1 
t- agemeut fee and I per- 
•;» amount converted). 
_ " exited slightly more 
ini saving for the EIB, 

■ ’ t, up slightly from the 


which normally would be expected 
to have paid cnmmiadnns totaling 
1% percent on a seven-year issue. 

UBS was obliged to buy the re- 
mainder of the issue— $28 million 
— and the price was par. This is 
not to say that UBS does not cur- 
rently own more of the issue, as it 
bad been in the market bidding 
10044 for the maturing notes not 
being converted so it could earn 
the 1 -percent commission the EIB 
was offering to pay. 

In any event, UBS was offering 
to sell the notes for cash to other 
financial institutions at a selling 
concession of 34 point “subject to 
availability” until Monday. Start- 
ing Tuesday .the issue will be 
traded in the secondary in the nor- 
mal way. As UBS itself controls 
the entire available supply — pre- 
sumably those who converted are 
not reluctant holders and were real 
end buyers — the price level is ex- 
pected to be well maintained. 

Sweden’s $150 million of five- 
year paper was priced at 99% with 
a coupon of 12% percent to yidd. 
1230 to 12.40' yield range that 
managers had initially indicated. 
The paper ended the week quoted 
at 99% to 99%. 

In the floating rate sector, Banca 


Serfin, Mexico’s third-largest pri- 
vate sector bank, is offering $25 
million erf six-year notes with a 
coupon set at a quarter-point over 
the interbank rate or a minin^im 
of 7i4 percent 

DM Sector Quiet 

The Deutsche mark sector was 
also extremely quiet. Money mar- 
ket rates were unchanged, bat mar- 
ket attention remained fixed on 
the dollar sector, which has been 
setting the time for the DM market 
for some tune now. Overall, prices 
in Lhe secondary market eared by 
up to half a point, but trading was 
strictly interprofessional with vir- 
tually no interest from retail 
buyere. 

The only issue on offer is for the 
government of Austria — 150 mil- 
lion DM of 12-year brads carrying 
a coupon of 8w percent Demand 
is said to be moderate and the is- 
sue price is expected to be at a dis- 
count of 99H. Australia, which wflJ 
be seeking 200 million DM, is due 
to announce its conditions late this 
week. 

In the Eurosteriing market. 
Finance for Industry made its 
sixth offering — this one with a 


coupon of 131 4 per cent — a nd was 
well received FFI was able to in- 
crease the size of the seven-year is- 
sue to £20 million from the initial- 
ly planned £15 million. The aver- 
age yield to maturity on all Enrost- 
erling bonds is around \3b 
percent. 

The next issuer reportedly will 
be Banqne Nationals de Paris. But 
neither the French hank nor its ru- 
mored lead manager, Morgan 
Grenfell, would dismiss details 
Waiting to be priced is Tradin- 
vest’s 120 minion French francs of 
five-year, 13V& percent notes. 

Eurobond Yields* 

Week EndedS^tember 12 

International institu- 
tions.... 12.42% 

Industrials, long term — 1239 % 
Industrials, medium term 12.13 % 
Canadian dollars, medi- 
um term 12_87 % 

French franc, long term 12.82% 
Unit of acajous term _ 10.08% 

• ColcoHKiKl by LuSbnbavra Stack Excncme* 

Market Turnover 
Week Ended September 12 

(Million* of USfDolkm} 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only 
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European operations, retaining 
North Americans in Europe is 
worth the expense. “They are bet- 
ter at getting Lhe job done and in 
punctuality in reporting," he said. 
“You ask an American a question 
and you get an answer real quick. 
From a Belgian, sometimes you get 
a very vague answer." 

But at the European headquar- 
ters of International Telephone 
and Telegraph. 36 Americans were 
replaced last year with Europeans, 
according to Briton Terry Quinn, 
director of corporate relations. 
Peak years for American employ- 
ees at ITT were 1973 and 1979. 
when- the number of Americans 
stood at 150. The number now is. 
1 14, of a total Brussels staff of 900. 

‘Restructuring’ 

Mr. Q uinn maintained that the 
number of Americans at ITTs 
headquarters was cut 20 percent 
■not to replace them with Euro- 
peans, but because a corporate 
“restructuring" had been ordered 
by the new chairman, Rand 
Araskog. However, others are not 
so sure that reorganiztion was the 
only reason. 

Mr. Quinn pointed out that ITT 
has never employed many Ameri- 
cans in its foreign operations, even 
in top management positions. As 
for today: “In the high-technology 
area, we have five major laborator- 
ies. Four of those five are in Eu- 
rope and in every case; the top 


management at those four is Euro- 
pean.’’ 

In Lhe past, he added, a “man- 
agement gap” did exist between 
Americans and other nationalities, 
but he said the gap had disap- 
peared as more and more Euro- 
peans studied business and man- 
agement skills at American univer- 
sities and at home offices. 

In addition, to prepare their 
own executives. Europeans have 
begun business schools such as the 
European Institute of Business 
Administration, in Paris, patterned 
after the Harvard Business School. 

Mr. Goossens of Texaco was 
(rained in the United States, re- 
ceiving his master’s degree in 1971 
from Columbia University’s Grad- 
uate School of Business in New 
York. After receiving his first Tex- 
aco assignment in Brussels, he was 
sent to the United States for an ex- 
tensive training program. Last 
year, he became the manag in g di- 
rector of the Belgian affiliate. 

‘Vast Advantages’ 

“For a European, there are vast 
advantages in working for an 
American company,”, said Mr. 
Goossens. “There is almost no way 
you can become head of a Europe- 
an company at the age of 35.” 

To an American company, he 
sold, there are pros and cons in 
placing Americans in top positions 
in foreign countries. One advan- 
tage is that Americans know “the 
mentality” of the people they work 


with in the United States, he said, 
as well as “the best ways to get the 
approvals they need." 

In addition, he noted, “An 
American is always ready to move. 
Europeans are less flexible, less 
willing to pull up roots and go 
somewhere else." 

But that, he admitted, can also 
be a disadvantage, because the 
American usually does not stay in 
one place long enough to master 
the language or the customs. 

No company seems more active 
than General Motors in providing 
American business know-how to 
foreigners. Mr. Deardorff pointed 
to the accredited General Motors 
Institute in Flint, Mich., which 
provides a university education for 
qualified American and foreign 
GM employees. 

Mr. Deardorff has just sent the 
manager of the Belgian daia-pro- 
cessing division, with his family, to 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Tor a special one-year 
program, and the manag er has the 
option of completing a Masters of 
Business Administration program. 

Another formerly sacred posi- 
tion for Americans was the top fi- 
nancial positions in European sub- 
sidiaries, where companies pre- 
ferred to have an American hand 
on the cash register. That, too, ap- 
pears to be changing. “Trust is no 
national attribute,” Mr. Deardorff 
said 


Faced with risng food and trans- 
portation costs, many Hong Kong 
residents may be inclined to ques- 
tion the accuracy of government 
cost-of-living estimates. 

The government says unemploy- 
ment increased from 2.8 percent a 
year ago to 33 percent last March, 
but privately sponsored reports are 
expected to be released this week 
alleging that the rate is nearer dou- 
ble the government estimate. It is 
also argued that underemployment 
is increasing. 

Population Boom 

The growth rate responsible for 
increasing Hong Kong's inflation- 
ary, unemployment and social 
pressures, and dampening wages is , 
the 6.3-percem population increase - 
last year due to legal and illegal '* 
immigration from China, and refu- . 
gees from Vietnam. 

Hong Kong's five million plus 
population is likely to increase by 
a further 4 to 5 percent this year . 
given the continued exodus from - 
China. By Tar, the greatest part erf ; 
Hong Kong’s population explosion > 
consists of persons immediately ' 
ready to enter the labor market. 

While the colony's S22-billion 
GDP produces a per capita figure 
of $4,300, real wages in the manu- - 
factoring sector only increased 13 , 
percent in 1979-80. Sir Philip sees - 
the depressed wages lowering ex- 
port prices and enhancing the 
manufacturing export boom. Oth- 
ers argue that the labor surplus 
discourages development of more 
capital-intensive and sophisticated 
industry. 

Many Hong Kong residents feel 
that the immigrant inflow is under- 
cutting their standard of living. - 
The government is reportedly pre- 
pared to take some action, and in ■ 
his speech Sir Philip conceded that 
one belated government interven- 
tion in the economy had some ben- 
eficial effect: the' sweeping rent 
control measures introduced last 
year when public impatience was 
visibly doselo getting out of hand. 

Now, critics argue, the rapidly 
rising level of commercial rents is 
adding to Hong Kong’s economic 
difficulties, forcing shops and res- 
taurants to dose. Sir Philip admits 
that in the first half of this year . 
office rents rose 30 percent w hile 
urban factory rents woe up 25 
percent Increasingly, it is argued - 
that these market forces are pro- 
ducing unemployment and eco- - 
rmmir dislocation. 
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KUWAIT INVESTMENT COMPANY 
(S.A.K.) 


SWISS BANK CORPORATION INTERNATIONAL 
LIMITED 


September, 1980 


Well give you some helpful introductions. 


Everybody has their own way of doing business, and Asia 
is no exception. 

As an international bank headquartered in Hong Kong 
for more than a century. The Hongkong Bank undersiands lhe 
subtle differences, because we understand both your approach 
ro business and that of Asia. 

With offices throughout Asia, in Europe, the Middle East 
and North America over the past 100 years, we’ve developed a 
special expertise in linking the business worlds of East and 
West. 

Today our 400 offices in 40 countries connected by 
satellite Speedlink offer lhe full spectrum of banking services 
including commercial and merchant banking, insurance, 
finance and investment management, and trustee services. 

Our Business Profiles on Asian countries are just one 
example of the specialist service we can provide. 


For a copy on the market in which you're interested, write 
to us at Head Office, 1 Queen's Road Central, Hong Kong, or 
contact us at any of our many branches in Asia, United 
Kingdom or lhe USA. 

Before you look at Asia again, see how many doors wc 
can help you open. 

The Hongkong Bank 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
Subsidiaries: ' 

The British Bank of the Middle East 
Mercantile Bank Limited 
Wardley Limited 


Comdidaied Asseisai 31 December 1979 exceed US$25 billion. 
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■168 71b 7to 7to— 48 
107 14to 1346 1346— to 
87 28V, 2616 26 to — 4b 
407 1346 1298 1346+ to 
X90 27to 20*, 22to+Tto 
X 36to 35to 35to— 1 
743 24to 23 V. 234b— to 
102 1548 1448 1518+1 
1271 3844 3346 X +lto 
301 748 Eto 716+ to 

2M 2to 218 216+ to 

923 22to Tito 22 
1025 644 6 648- to 

1447 6 3 5V8+2V8 

x7 93to 93to V3to 
410 716 7 7to+ to 

3093 3348 30to 3244 + 386 
x468 1516 14to 1446— to 
2961 2318 2m 22to- to 
935 944 9to 944+ 16 

1154 to to to 
918 1348 1148 1348+ to 
767 446 4V. 44k + to 

156 S18 Sto Sto— to 

SOS 21 17to 71 +318 
355 21 to 1948 21 to +148 
3M lOto 748 10 — to 
1274 :» ,-i 27to X +144 
X X 32to X + to 
190 6h 6to 648— to 
503 1548 1444 1516+1 
55*; to 48 18+ U 

264 IS 1746 1746— to 
872 2to 21-16 2 to +1-16 

X13911I46 946 1148+1 
24143181b 15to 1748+246 

in w m m— 4t 

534 1746 1516 17to + lto 
366 19 1346 I7to+3to 

KllO 13to 1316 13U+ to 
772 Tito 1098 2118+146 
X20B7I948 16 19 +14k 

110 57 X 57 +1 
63 48 46 48 

3855 748 546 748+116 

T33 10*8 lOto 1048+ to 
17292 to 7-32 18+1-32 

878 24823-16 2to+5-14 

249235-16 416 55-16+11-16 

as 'a v ’a=5 


Sales In Net 

ISM HI pit Law Lost Chive 


166 548 5to 5»» • 

272 1446 U 1446+ to 

87 116to 109 116V8+6to 

394 346 346 146 

496 498 448 448— to 

IS 251b 24to 25to+ 46 
2170 3148 38*8 30*8— *8 

S3 Sto 71% 848+ to 

214 1598 14% 1498- to 
59 X X 38 
*51 34'b 22V. MV6+lto 
192 IBto 1BVS 18V 
XI 24V. Xto X46 
62 16 1546 1548— to 

84 2418 2318 23to— 46 
XlOO 1048 1016 ™*6+ 48 
*12 11 1046 W4b— V. 

*167 Ifi 1598 1598— VS 
1200 XV. 37 3816 + 11* 

88 15 1« 15 + to 

79 18to IBto 18to+ to 

HI 2946 Xto 2946 + 1 to 
194 9to 9 9 — to 

12 XV. X Xto 
xl 15 224b 2246 2246 
66 B4S 6*8 848 

488 1616 1446 1616+ life 
2BX IBM I4U 1748+248 
238 S9to 48to 5Sto+9to 
X IBto 1848 lOto — to 
3453 7 5*8 7 +148 

22 X 27to 2746+ 66 
IX 1346 1316 1318— 16 
33 Xto 28%. Xto 
1137 17 l«ft U46+2 
389 1146 10*8 Tito— to 
XX 2046 20to 20V>— to 
41 70S M2 M2 3-32 
353 111-16 1*81 11-16 
x203 17 I6to 17 + to 
ISto 15to 15U 

28 1916 19to I9to 

33 2546 2Sto TSto— to HI 

146 6to 6 6to+ to Ht 
*52 IBto llto 10to HI 

■1TB 1748 1746 1716— to HI 

29 26to Xto Xto HI 

IX 20*8 2Dto 2048+ to HI 

*2 llto 11 1146+ to HI 

XS97 1348 I3to 13*8 
114 20to »Vi 2DV. 

22D 159k ISto 1598+ Hi 

xllS 32% 3246 3246+ to 

1092 7 646 698+ to 

197 13to 1148 13M+1V5 

120 X X X 

3632 1 M6 4*11-16+5-16 
893 1646 16 16to+ to 

309 846 648 646—116 

22 1146 1146 1146 

264 U 1548 4598+ to 

137 ito 6to ito 
678 2648 22to X + to 

IX Jto 3 3 — Hr 

■IX 96) 9*8 9*8— to 

71 19 18 18 —1 

149 398 348 346— to 

92 18 1746 1746+ 46 

1254 1748 1698 17VS+ to 

192 1946 1946 1946— to 

172 Xto 1946 2848—146 

104 14to 14 U48— to 

56 2048 20to 2048+ to 

3026 X46 3148 38V8+59S 

543 1946 1918 1948 

271 Bto 746 8 — to 

IIX 86 B0 0498+746 

2325 17%. 1646 17%i+1to 

117 2to2 7-16 2V8 

6193 25*8 2448 2548+lto 
IX 398 3to 3to 
31 3346 3048 33V8+346 

418 1348 1246 1246— 98 

M0 1546 15 15to+ 98 

3*67 1516 13*8 ISlS+Tto 

312 Xto 2718 30V.+244 

5684 1446 12V. 1+46 + 118 


480 

648 

548 

548-1 

SB 

P4i 

9to 

946+ to 

152 

248 

248 

218 

1332 

958 

9V8 

vto— to 

853 

30to 

2716 

30to+3to 


76 21 20to 20to— 18 
616 Tito X Tlto+1 
314 448 448 4to+ to 

1485 2746 TUb 26*8—1 
313 2846 28V. 2846+ to 
215639-16 3 3V8+ to 

22 15*8 1548 1548 
1403 *0% 5916 6046+1 
293 15 1« M98 

MS 1» 13VS 13Vt— 96 
1290 60 Xto 39V4+S 
602 i 546 6 

*314 4V8 398 4 — to 

171 Ito Sto Bto- to 

12X 31 25to 31 +Sto 
>416 30to 2846 3048+146 
Ml 848 7*8 798— to 

446 2446 S4to Xto— ft 
51 25to 34 2518+lto 

481 *4V!i BSto 9344+ IBto 
493 1716 1348 17 +3to 
49 ITto 71 llto— 1 
13 2698 26* 2648+ to 
340 ito Sto 546+ to 

3572 9*8 9 9to+ to 





OaisseNationafe 
Credit Agricofe 
(franco) 


NEW YORK (APT— 
The fallow! no quota- 
tions, supplied by the 
National Amo da tlon 
of Securities Dealer*. 
Inc- are the prices at 
which these securities 
could have been saw 
(Net Aset Value) or 
bouahl (value plus 
soles dune) Friday. 
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Bid Ask 

Soil Buy 

Acorn F 2728 NL 

ADV 

M42 NL 

Ahrturu 

16AI NL 

AIM Fund*: 

CvYM 

1384 MBs 

Edson 

MX 1527 

HIYW 

9JB 1053 

Alpha F 

unawail 

A Birth T 

14.12 1543 


27 llto 1148 I14»— to 


Bid Ask 


A Bal 

847 9.4* 


1279 13.98 

A Mull 

1X41 1156 

An GJII 

9.12 937 

Band 

1270 1373 

Fdlnv 

8.16 852 

Grwth 

14«1 

Incam 

807 852 

ICA 

971 10.17 

MPm 

858 978 

WStlMt 

7JB &D7 

Amer General: 

Cap Bd 
Entro 
HIYW 
MunB 

675 778 
1270 1378 

9 JO 1072 

Ventr 

Cnutfc 

1X27 1341 


40.15 ML 

Fd Am 

1172 1204 


3051 NL 

Harbr 

1275 1370 

POCB 

2151 2569 

PrwvW 

190 470 

AGttlFd 

977 1053 


Treasury Bills 


Mi-1981 - 




9.95 1023 

9^7 nxr 


18L49 

1877 

1146 


1042 

1878 

1149 

I*...-.. 

1047 

HU3 

1145 

VmilR 
r* mill 

1047 

1071 

1147 

toui ■ 

1 rnnrn 


W ’’k- - ' \ 
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Suhled to Federal ions* but not to State In- 
some lakes. 


Consolidated Trading 
O! AMEX Listings 
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The UNICO BA^Kimdl^GOPtsa 
one-stop source for gindanceHo the 


six heading European basics wth lptai - 
assets of some US.S 350biltidn and . - 
36,000' offices. . 

For example, DG BANK is oiie of , ’ 
Germany’s foremost wholesale finan- 
cial institutions, representing a banking 
system with 19,500 offices and a rapidly 
growing international business. 


OfcdpANK is an.ihtegral part of Fm*?; • 
iand’s intematiohal financial community, 
and a valuable source of knowledge of 
the growing Scandinavian market- , 
Eurp-credits and Euro-issues, trade and' 
corporate financing, market inforr 
mation — these are just examples of the 


vast facilities the UNfCO AN KING 
GROUP has at its fihgeitips to serve 
mtematiohal.corpbratjQns, government 
agencies as well as medium and small- 
sized firms. 

To find out more, contact.the ■ 

UNICO BANKING GROUP at 
604 Keizersgracht in Amsterdam. 

Tel.: (20) 22225 2, Telex; 15412, or any 
partner bank. 


UNICO BANKING GROUP 

The European Source for Multimarket Finance 



Baume & Mercier 


GENEVE 

1830 








































AH of these Notes having been said, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


Sew Issue 


29th August. 1980 



¥20,000,000,000 

REPUBLIC OF ARGENTINA 

8.8®/o Japanese Yen Bonds of 1980, due 1990 

Third Series 


Yamoichi Securities Company, Limited 

rhe Nomura Securities Co., Ltd . Daiwa Securities Co. Ltd. The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 

Mew Japan Securities Co.. Ltd. The Nippon Kangyo Kakumaru Securities Co.. Ltd r Waito Securities Co.. Ltd. 


Sanyo Securities Co., Ltd. 
Osakaya Securities Co., Ltd 


Merriii Lynch Securities Company. Okasan Securities Co.. Ltd. 

Tckya Broach '■ 

Smith Barney. Harris C/pham International Incorporated 

Tokyo Brunch 


Jsakaya securities uo., ua. J 'Tokyo Branch 

Dai-ichi Securities Co.. Ltd. Bache Halsey StiugrtSWeids [Japan} Ltd.. Yamatane Securities Co.. Ltd. 


Koa Securities Col, Ltd. 

Mar us an Securities Co.. Ltd. 
Tokyo Securities Go., Ltd. 


Koyanagi Securities Co.. Ltd. 
Yachiyo Securities Co. , Ltd. 

Mito Securities Co.. Ltd. 
Utsumiya Securities Go.> Ltd. 
The Toko Securities Co., Ltd. 


Ichiyoshi Securities Co.. Ltd. Utsunuya Securities U)., ua. 

: V The Chiyada Securities Co.. Ltd. The Toko Securities Co.. Lid 

;■ Naigai Securities Co., Ltd. He National Tobayashi Securities Co.. Ltd 
. Hinode Securities Go.. Ltd. Maruhian Securities Co., Ltd. 


Toyo Securities Co., Ltd. 
The Kaisei Securities Co., Ltd. 
Vickers Da Cbsta Ltd.. 

Tokyo Bran eh 

Kosei Securities Co., Ltd. 
Towa. Securities Co.. Ltd. 
Nichiei Securities Co., Ltd. 
Meiko Securities Co., Ltd. 


Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 1 

Kuhn Loeb Lehman Brothers International- 

Solomon Brothers Swiss Bank Corporation International Limited 


European Banking Compony Limited 


Manufacturers Hanover Limited 
S.G. Warburgfr Co. Ltd. 


Friday: Sutton, Dodgers Defeat Reds, 5-2 


Unliai Press International 

CINCINNATI — Don Sutton 
allowed only three hits in seven 
innings Friday as Los Angeles de- 
feated the Reds. 5-2, out the 
Dodgers lost shortstop Bill Rus- 
sell, probably for the rest of the 
season, with a broken finger. * 

Russdl was hit by a pitch 
thrown by Mike LaCoss In the 
third inning and X-rays revealed a 
multiple fracture of the right index 
finger. 

■ Sutton, improving his record to 
11-4, struck out four and walked 
four before being replaced by 
Steve Howe for the final two inn- 
ings. Howe earned Ins 16th save. 

Los Angeles scored two runs in 

the third inning, the first on a 


bioop single by Dusty Baker and 
the second when Ron Cey was hit 
by a pilch with the bases loaded. 

Astros 5, Giants 3 

In Houston, Alan Ashby 
triggered a three-run fifth inning 
with a run-scoring triple and Joe 
1 Niekro won his loth game as the 
Astros scored a 5-3 victory over 
San Francisco. 

Canfinak 7, PtuDies 4 
Cardinals 5, PteHies 0 

In Philadelphia, rookie Leon 
Durham hit the first bases-loaded 
home run of his career as Sl Louis 
beat the Phillies, 7-4, in the first 
game of a doubleheader. In the 
second game, Keith Hernandez hit 


a bases-loaded triple in the 11th in- 
ning to lead the Cardinals to a 5-0 
victory. 

Expos 1, Pirates 0 

In MontreaL Larry Parrish sin- 
gled home a run in the second in- 
ning and Scott Sanderson pitched 
a five-hitter to lead the Sxpos to a 
1-0 victory over Pittsburgh. 

Cubs 10, Mets 5 

In New York, Mike (YBeny’s 
two-run single and Mike Vail’s 
two-run homer highlighted a five- 
run 14th inning as Chicago bear 
the Mets, 10-5. 

Braves 6, Padres 2 

In Atlanta, Phil Niekro and 
Rick Camp combined to pitch a 


Mets Hope for New Style in Final Chapter 


By Joseph Durso 

New York Tunes Service 

NEW YORK — Nelson Double- 
day, the book and baseball man, 
stood in front of Lee MazziHi’s 
locker in Shea Stadium and ren- 
dered a glowing account of the sea- 
son. 

“We’ve got a few things going,” 
be said, fingering a blue ue with 
golf -club symbols. “Gay Talese, Ir- 
ving Stone, a paperback edition of 
•Shogun.’ ” 

Not bad at all, somebody 
agreed, for the man who owns 
Doubled ay & Co. At least the liter- 
ary season has been successfiiL 
But. for the chief owner of the 
New York Mets, how about the 
baseball season? 

“It’s nor over until the fat lady 
sings.” Doubleday replied, switch- 
ing to opera buL still clinging to 
culture for comfort. Then he put 
aside the heavy hitters of his pub- 
lishing empire and considered the 
fragile hitters of his baseball em- 
pire. 

“For a long time,” Doubleday 
remembered, “I didn’t see them 
lose a game. Every time I came to 
the stadium, they won. I think I 
got it up to nine straight before the 
wheels came off.” . 

Gothic Navel 

Before the wheels came off. 
Doubledays book company had 
paid a record price of $21.1 million 
for the Mets, who promptly poked 
their way through more adventures 
than a Gothic novel. Unlike Dou- 
bleday’s books, they began the sea- 
son in last place, where they had 
finished the last three seasons. But 
at the end of May they opened a 
two-and-a-half month surge that 


would be a better word — under 
the weight of injuries that depleted 
the team and reversed its momen- 
tum, and they even lost fourth 
place. 

So, when the moving finger has 
writ the history of the “new era” of 
1980, what In the world will it say? 

“Look, we realized it was a 
scruffy club that would take a lot 
of rebuilding. We realized they 
weren't w inning all those games by 
10-1. They were straggling every 
time. If they won in the ninth in- 


ninth in- 


ning, they were clawing. They’ve 
had so many injuries that we can't 
move guys onto the disabled list 
until other guys move off. So we’re 
not ciying now that they’re los- 
ing.” 

Prospects for Fafl 

What will the new owners do 
this fall in the two markets that 
now make baseball a business of 
opportunity? Will they trade big or 
spend big for free agents? 

“We’ll be active in both mar- 
kets.” Doubleday said. 

Does that mean Met money will 
compete with Yankee money for 
the other market, the New York 
market? 

“George Stein brenner is a hellu- 
va fellow," Doubleday said. “1 can 
understand George. He has to get 


sion as weQ as fourth place in the 
National League East 
■ Then they subsided — dissolved 


understand George. He has to get 
into the World Series to break 
even. But I'm not like George. 

“For one thing, I could never 
second-guess the team, Tm just not 
built that way. How would you 
fed if you were Lee MazzilH and 
Pm sitting in Florida and, when 
they lose seven or eight straight, I 
say he's noL trying?” 


More Sports 
On Page 23 


MazzOJi sax in his cubicle and 
considered the question. At 25, he 
is the symbol of the Mets, the 
Brooklyn boy who made the home 
team as a switch-hitting center 
fielder. 

But he is also a symbol of the 
wandering Mets: Driving to his 
new home the first night back 
from a catastrophic trip to Califor- 
nia, he got lost. He also bad three 
hits in his last 41 times at bat be- 
fore Friday night. StiU, as a sym- 
bol, he has been compared with 
Reggie Jackson of the Yankees: 
the straw that stirs the drink. 

“Yes,” he said, “we had martinis; 
the first half, but now everything’s 
gone sour. The thing is. I've got to 
live with it 12 months of the year. 
It’s not how you start the year, but 
how you finish it, that people re- 
member. They look at the stand- 
ings. 

“There were two turning points. 
We started winning late in May af- 
ter we scored six runs in the eighth 
inning in Sl Louis. That cranked 
us up. I was playing first base then 
but wasn't hitting. I went back to 
center field a few days later and 
started to hit. You be the judge. 

“We started losing in August 
when the Phillies swept us five 
games one weekend. Now Pm 
back at first base, and Pm not hit- 
ting. If they want me there in the 
future. TO do the best I can. But I 
won't switch positions anymore. 

“What does it all mean? We 
played well but got overloaded af- 
ter we lost key guys with injuries. 
They fell like Dies. Me myself, per- 
sonally? Mediocre. The drink went 
sour.” 

The Mets have three weeks left 
to rewrite the final chapter of their 
strange season. But somewhere in 
the wings, Doubleday can almost 
bear the fat lady warming up to 
sing. 


nine- hitter and Chris Chambliss 
drove in four runs with a homer 
and a single as the Braves beat San 
Diego, 6-2, ending the Padres' sev- 
en-game winning streak. 

Yankees 4, Red Sox 2 

In the American League, in Bos- 
ton, Rudy May won his seventh 
straight game, pitciting a six- hi tier 
over 7 Vs innings, as New York beat 
the Red Sox, 4-1 

Tigers 6, Indians 3 

In Cleveland. Champ Summers 
singled home a run in the first in- 
ning and hit his I4th home run of 
the season in the eighth as Detroit 
beat the Indians, 6-3, to end a six- 
game losing streak. 

White Sox 5, Twins 3 

In Chicago, catcher Glenn Borg- 
mann drove in four runs with a 
pair of singles and a two-run ho- 
mer as the White Sox defeated 
Minnesota, 5-3. 

Brewers 7, Mariners I 

In Seattle, Moose Haas pitched 
a two-hitter and Gorman Thomas, 
Paul Molitor and Robin Yount hit 
home runs to lead Milwaukee to a 
7-1 victoiy over the Mariners. 

Angels 8. Rangers 4 


In Anaheim, Calif.. Larry Har- 
low hit a three-run homer in the 
first and rookie John Harris col- 
lected two singles and a double to 
drive in two runs as the Angds 
beat Texas. 8-4. 

A’s 9, Royals 5 

In Oakland, Calif., Mitchell 
Page drove in three runs with two 
homers and a single and Dave 
McKay drove in the go-ahead runs 
with a seventh-inning double as 
the A’s defeated Kansas City, 9-5. 

Blue Jays 7, Orioles 5 

In Toronto, Lloyd Moseby 
homered and doubled and Bod. 
Bailor angled in the go-ahead run 
in the fifth inning, lifting the Blue 
Jays to a 7-5 victory over Balti- 
more and snapping the Orioles’ 
five-game vanning streak. 

Major League 
Standings 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Major League Line Scores 


FRIDAY’S GAMES 
National League • 
(Firatgome) — - 

St Louis 2B0 140 000—7 11 1 

' Phnadonmia ooo «n 200—4 11 0 

Vnctamct, Umo (7) and Simmon*; Walk, 
Note* (5), Brass** (51# MJOavIx (6). Rood «>. 
Lercft (9) and Moreland. W— Vuctovtcft, 11*. 
L— Waft, 1G4 HR-St Louis, Durham (01. 
(Second aamel 

SL Louts 000 000 000 OS — 5 0 1 

Philadelphia 000 000 000 00-0 8 1 

Olmsted, Knot (»). utttefieki (101 and TJCen- 
nedv, Simmon* (10); EjpUxjso, McGrow (B). 
Raed (II), Lunch (111, Bnmiar (11) and Boone. 
W— UttleftetaLW. L — Reed, 7-5. 

San Diego 110 000 000-2 9 0 

Atlanta 300 000 12*— 4 0 1 

EfetieRwroer, Finger* (7), Luca* (0) and 
Tenacs; Pjttofcra. Camp (01 and BenacBct. W— 
PJJiefcra 14-14. L — Elchaiberger. 4-1. HR— At- 
lanta, ChombllSS (14). 

Pittsburgh 000 000 000-0 S 0 

Montreal 010 000 flOm-l 5 0 

Rhoden, Romo (S) and Ott; Sanderson and 
Carter. W— Sanderson. 154L L— Rhoden. J-5. 

Lae Angeles 002 201 000-fi 6 0 

Cincinnati 000 200 000-2 4 0 

Sutton ShHawe (01 and S ct oscm Yeager (I); 
LoCM. Price (». Bair (5), Combs (6). Hume (01 
and Bench. W— Sutton 1W. L — LoCran, Ml. 
HR— Cincinnati Dr lessen (131. 

Sen Francisco 000 010 020-2 12 0 

Houston 000 mo 20*— S 9 0 

Whitson Lovell* (6). Houma (7) md May; 
j. Niekro. tXSmttfc (S) and Ashby. PaMs 14). W— 
-LN token 1ML L— Whitson. 9-1 L 
Chicago 101 100 200 000 05-10 15 1 

New York Oil 1CB 000 000 00— 5 10 1 

Krukow. W -Hernandez (4), Caudill (7), Ttdrow 
(B). Sutter (10). (-Smith (13) and CYBerrv; 
MLScatt Allen (7). Reardon (9). Hausman (14) 
and Trevino. W— (-Smith, 1-0. l— H ausman 6-5. 
HR* — Chicago. Kinsman (15). Vail (6). 

Amarl aw League 

Baltimore 030 000 020-5 II 0 

Tannin 010 211 11*— 7 17 1 

Fionaoon □ -Martinez (5). OJftrd (4L Stod- 
dard IB) and Demasev; AMcLnuflnnnWllBs (0) 
and BJtovta. W—J -McLaughlin. 64L L — Ftano- 
oan J4-12. HRs— Baltimore. Murray (25), Stnato- 
tan (22), Lxwenstotn (41. Taranto, Moseby (0). 


Sen Dec Mi 
45 5 * 70 * 

45 a 114 

50 lft 4 ft 

50 a 3 

40 a lft 

60 nt a 

25 26 V* 27 

N 2M 21 

35 141 * 16 

35 O 5-16 

40 1 IM 1 IU 

40 1-16 1>16 

45 Sft 016 

as ft 216 

50 17-14 54 k 

51 1» « 

to 1-16 a 

to on b 

20 ift ift 

25 O 4 * 

BwnFer s® b sw 

BwnFer 25 b 27-16 

BucvEr 25 b l« 

40 3 ft a 


New York 010 100 020-4 8 0 

Boston 001 000 010-3 6 1 

R-Mav, Gasman (0) and Coruna; flonkn Burg- 
rnetor [81. ELStontov (8) and Flak. W— RMov. 14- 

5. l— R onko. 9-7. HR*— New York. ReJodum 
(271. Boston Flek (17). 

Detroit 100 020 030-4 10 1 

Cleveland 001 820 000-3 ■ 2 

Fldrych, Weaver (1). Lopez (6) and Pcrrtshj 
Barker. WNul Ml and Haney, Diaz (8). W— Lo- 
pez. 12-S. L — Barker. UW. HR— Detroit, Sum- 
mer* (14). 

Minnesota 000 001 011—3 11 0 

Chicago 000 102 11*— 5 9 0 

Koasman Corbett (M and Butera; Burn*, 
Farmer (0) and Btxumann. W— Burro. 13-12. L— 
Koounan, T2-13L HR— Chicago. Baigmam (2). 
Milwaukee 000 100 114-7 11 0 

Seattle 000 010 000— T 2 0 

Haas and OMartlnez; F.Bannteter. Heavcrto 
(9), BJMcLnuahim (9) and Nam W— Haas, 16- 
12. L— FJSannistor, 0-11. HRs— Milwaukee. 
Thomas (34). Molitor (71. Younl (21). Seam*. 
Badrte (ID. 

Texas ooi mo ooo— 4 12 3 

California 520 000 00*-0 B 0 

Medlcft, Hough (i), Darwin (7). JJotasen (B) 
and Sandberg; Dorsey. La Roche (6) and Skasss. 
w — Dorsey, t-i L-Madlch, 12-10. HR — Califor- 
nia. Harlow (4>, 

Kansas City 021 001 001—5 14 2 

Oakland 102 BOO 32*— 9 14 1 

Gate. Karen (3). Chamberlain (6), MJanes 
17). Qutsenberrv (7) and Porter; Uewford and 
Newman W— Langford. 16-11. L— Chamberlain, 
8-1. HRs— Kansas atv. Aiken* (10). Oakland. 
Pape 2 (16). 

SATURDAY'S GAMES 
National League 

Chicago 000 101 000-2 7 1 

New York WO 300 00x-4 8 1 

McGtothen Caudill (B) and O' Berry; Lynch, 
RJocfcson (7) and Benton. W— Lynch, 1-0. 1— 
Mcdathm. 10-12. 

Pittsburgh 810 000 102—4 B 0 

Montreal 000 000 000-0 4 0 

" D.Rabfttson and Ott; Rogers, Fryman (9) and 
Carter. W-ORoMison. 6-0. L-Rooet*. 14-11. 
HR — Pittsburgh, Coaler (19). 

LnsAnaeles 010 000 002-3 6 1 

Cincinnati 001 000 010-2 7 0 

Welch, Castilla (0). Stonhouse (91 and Sdos- 
da; Pasture, Solo (0) and Nolan W— Castillo, 7- 

6. L— Soto, 9-4. HR— Los Angeles. Cev (241. 


Son Diego 001 801 160-4 7 5 

Atlanta NO 310 Mx-4 6 1 

Wise. Fingers (7) and Tenoce; Matvk*.Carber 
(7). Bradford (71, Camp Ml and Bonedkd. w— 
Matuia, 10 - 12 . L-Wke, 67. HRs— San (Mega, 
Mu mp hrey (41- Atlanta. Horner (32). 

SL Louis 010 NO 000—1 0 1 

Philadelphia ON 002 00*— 2 4 1 

BJorsch and Simmons; Carlton and Boone. 
W— Carlton. 226. b— BJ=orsctvn-9. 

San Francisco NO 002 000—3 7 1 

Houston on ooo oax— 3 9 0 

Blue, Grtffln (51, Minton (0) and May; 
iCForKh and Pulols. W— tLFarsch. 11- BL L— 
Blue; 13-3. 

American League 

Baltimore NO 321 NO-6 11 0 

Taranto 010 Om Ml— 4 12 0 

McGregor, Stewart (7). TJWartlnaz (9), Stod- 
dard (9) and Graham. Dempsey (»).W— McGre- 
gor. 18-7. 1 — Steto, 12-12. HR- Baltbnora. Mur- 
IW (26). 

Detroit ON 001 120 NO 3-7 12 2 

Cleveland 100 300 080 000 0—4 14 I 

Wilcox. Tootle (4). P.Underwood (10). Rsaonia 
(131 and Parris; Garland. Mange (D.Wlhtoi (B), 
Stanton (12) and Hossev. W— P.Underwood, 3-6. 
L— Stanton, 1-1 H R— Detroit, Summers (15) . 
Komosaty ON 002 000-2 B 0 

Oakland 220 002 OOx— 6 9 0, 

Guru aid Wp th en ; McCottV and Esslan. W— ’ 
McCatty, 12-13. L-Guru, 1B-7. 

New York 000 400 000-4 11 2. 

Boston (MO 020 001-3 9 1 

John and Cwnanei Torrez, Crawford (4), Burg- 
meter (9), attorney (9) and Ftafc. W-datm.21-7. 
L— Torrez, WA 

Minnesota 122 001 000-6 10 1 

Chicago 001 020 01V-5 13 3 

Zobn. Corbett U) cold Wynsgar; Trail Protv 
[71 and Baromann, Klmm (9). W— Zahn, 12-1 R. 
L— Trout. 614. H Rs M i nn e s ota Costlno (ID. 
CMcaao, Leman (10). 

Milwaukee 012 NO 050— S 12 0 

Seattle 000 OOO 000-8 3 1 

Caldwell and CMoore; Parrott. Anderson (0) ■ 
and L-Cax. W— Council 13-10. L— Parrott, 1-14. 
HR*— Milwaukee. Doll vie (35).Gantner 141. 

Texas IN ON 600- 1 10 I 

California 320 821 DO*— 10 13 2 

Butcher. Allard (5). Gtoaton (6). Babcock (61 
and Sundberg, Eins 17); Ajwartln« and Down- 
ing, Whitmer (7). W— AJMarttnez. 6-6. L— Butch- 
er, l-l. HRs— CaUtomlo, Thompson (19), Harris 
( 1 ). 
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51 

•0 
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Soccer Results 

ENGUSH LEAGUE 
DtvtstoaOae 

Arsenal 2. Stoke 0 

Everton Z Aston villa 0 

Brighton 2. Blrmk m ain 2 

Ipswich 2, Crystal Palace 1 

L eeds 0. Tottenham 0 

Liverpool 4. West Bromwich 0 

Manchester United 5, Leicester 8 

NarwIOb I. Southampton 0 

Nottingham Fores! 1 Monchestor Otv 2 

MMdlesbrauoh i. Sunderland 0 

Coventry ), Woiverhoni pto o a 

WEST GERMANY 

Bayern Mun kb X Saver Leverkusen o 
Bannslo MoenctHnatodboch 2, SV Hamburg 2 
EJntrocht Frankfurt 2. TSV Munich wo 1 
FC Catasne 2. VFL Bochum 2 
FC Nuremberg 5. SC Karhratw 0 
BoruMlu Dortmund i Arm In lu BieleMdO 
Bayer uertflnam 3. VFB Stuttgart 3 
FC Kaberiaulem 1. MSV Dubfaurg 1 
Fortune D ue seeldorf 3. Schaike o« 3 

NASL Playoffs 

(Conference Chempte eN dp Roend) 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
New York vs. Las Angeles 
(New York wilts series 2«) 

Seal. 10— New York 2. Las Angeles 1 
Seat. 13 — New York 3, Los Angeles 1 

AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
Fart Lauderdale vs. Son Dt*ao 
(Fort Lauderdale wins series 2-1 1 
Seat. 11 — Fort Lauderdale 2. San Diem I 
Seel. 13 — San Diego 4. Fort Lauderdale 2 
Mini-game — Fort Lauderdale 2. San OtogoO 
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CROSSWORD— — By Eugene T. Maleska 
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across 

1 Word with 
Ughtor street 
5 Cobra’s 
relative 

10 Resound 

14 Tibetan monk 

’ IS Remained 
stationary 

16 Sarah 

Jewett 

-17 Belligerent son 
of Zeus 

18 Sheer linen 
cloth 

19 Hersey’s 

the Valley" 

20 Kind of ray 

22 Pops the 

question 

24 “Odd Man 

1947 

film 

26 Prefix for 
dome or turf 

27 Nosy (a 

busybody) 

30 Mailer 

34 Catamount - 

35 Prefix for 
gram or 
nautical 

38 Church part 

39 Russian sea 

40 Australian 
marsupial 


42 City tn 
Oklahoma 

43 Put into type 
again 

45 Canopus or 
Procyon 

46 Exigency 

47 Nero or 
Caligula 

48 Handlesa 
blooper 

51 Amy Lowell 
creation 

54 Solid caustic 

55 Sphere missed 
by Casey 

58 Distinguishing 
character 

62 Spellbound 

63 Willow rod 

65 Japanned 
metalware 

66 Newsman EUe 

67 Chose 

68 Foil’s cousin 
60 Great ancient 

city 

70 Diviners 

71 TaJoandEbro 

DOWN 

1 This may be 
grand 

2 Home of Irish 

Mng c 

3 Red sky at 
morning, e.g. 


Solution to Friday’s Puzzle 


[□□£]□ QDCIQO DEED 
iHUnm LHJEJDD DUDE 
□QHQQQDUaiHODDQU 
IclDanOClEQ HEDGE 
□ddd anna 
nnnun ana u cno 

□□OH QQDEU ODD 
□□□UDDQEnUDUDElG 
[□□H OEDDD GQDD 
!□□□ EEDD GEDDD 
□□□□ QEGC 
!□□□□□ OOEEDDDD 
laaQDEEGUUUGCEUC 

lancra uqedb dddd 
!□□□□ UOOGE UDEE 


Weather 


4 Message to 
Timothy or 
Titus 

5 Helena’s time, 
for short 

6 At the summit 

7 Dancer 
Shearer 

8 Machetes of a 
sort 

9 Experts 

10 Malicious 
missive 

11 Lake in 
Ireland 

12 Pangolin's 
meal 

13 Constellation 
east of Cancer 

21 Diving sea bird 

23 Prospectors’ 
finds 

25 Wood used in 
shipbuilding 

27 Blender 
product 

28 Accumulate 

29 Antique autos 

31 Broke one’s 
fast 

32 Iroquoians 

33 Foxx 

34 Cowpoke’s 

chum 

36 Kind of race 

37 King of 
Norway: 995- 
1000 

41 Seed covering 

44 “Come , 

1931 song 

48 Prohibitions 

50 Cyclone center 

52 Canadian 
peninsula 

53 Creme de la 
cTOme 

55 Milt Gross’s 

“Nize i” 

56 Parrot 

57 Knowing look 

58 Arizona Indian 

60 Margarine 

61 Meets a bet 

62 “Dirty” one, in 
a Cagney line 

64 Sts. oraves. 


AMSTERDAM 
ANKARA 
ATHENS 
AUCKLAND 
BANGKOK 
BEIRUT 
BELGRADE 
BERLIN 
BRUSSELS 
BUCHAREST 
BUDAPEST 
BUENOS AIRES 
-CAIRO 
CASABLANCA 
COPENHAGEN 
COSTA DEL SOL 
DUBLIN 
EDINBURGH 
FLORENCE 
FRANKFURT 
GENEVA 
HELSINKI 
HONG KONG 
HOUSTON 
'ISTANBUL 
JAKARTA 
JERUSALEM 
JOHANNESBURG 
LAS PALMAS 
LUMA 
LISBON 
LONDON 
LOS ANGELES 


36 79 Stormy MILAN 
■ ** R Jr MONTREAL 
M 57 ovorcast Moscow 

n a ££££ mM,CH 

. 5 ST"*® NEW DELHI 
M 57 Shovwn ajicw 
If M Onmnl Sslo 
21 70 Cloudy pAB|s 
24 73 Overcoat IZJl* 

" “ CtaMy 
34 73 Cloudy 

13 55 Rain BIO DE JANEIRO 

f M /wmtf ROME 

is » Foaor 5 ^ul UL ° 

13 55 Rain 

4 « Ch»dy SINGAPORE 
9 48 Showers WFI * 
as 77 Showon STOCKHOLM 
31 79 Folr SYDNEY 
73 77 Folr TAIPEI 
21 70 Overcast TEHRAN 
17 43 Folr TELAVIV 

12 54 Ctoudv TOKYO 
& 72 Ctoudv TUNIS 
» 44 Fair VIENNA 
17 a Fair WARSAW 

13 55 Cloudy WASHINGTON 
II 44 Cloudy ZURICH 

RoaditiBS hum the pr«wtaj»24 hour*. 


MADRID 

HI OH 

C F 
33 91 

LOW 
C P 
14 57 

Fair 

MANILA 

27 

•1 

21 

78 

Overran 

MEXICO CITY 

20 

48 

15 

59 

Cloudy 

MIAMI 

32 

90 

34 

75 

Shaman 

MILAN 

25 

77 

15 

99 

Fobbv 

MONTREAL 

14 

41 

10 

50 

Rain 

MOSCOW 

14 

41 

9 

48 

Qnrcoit 

MUNICH 

17 

43 

7 

45 

Ovorcast 

NEW DELHI 

29 

•4 

as 

79 

Fair 

NEW YORK 

27 

81 

n 

44 

Shaman 

Mica 

34 

7S 

19 

44 

Fair 

OSLO 

14 

41 

18 

88 

Cloudy | 

PARIS 

20 

40 

11 

52 

Ovorcast 

PEKING 

21 

70 

19 

M 

Rain 

PRAGUI 

17 

41 

8 

44 

OmcoN 

RIO DE JANEIRO 24 

7S 

21 

70 

Folr 

ROME 

27 

« 

30 

48 

Fair 

BAN PAULO 

30 

40 

14 

41 

Ovarousi 

SEOUL 

27 

11 

U 

44 

Foust 

SINGAPORE 

as 

77 

20 

« 

Ovorcast 

SOFIA 

34 

75 

12 

54 

Fob- 

STOCKHOLM 

to 

41 

M 

50 

Rali* 

SYDNEY 

27 

81 

34 

75 

Fair 

TAIPEI 

14 

41 

10 

58 

Rdn 

TEHRAN 

35 

95 

21 

70 

Fair 

TELAVIV 

29 

•4 

20 

48 

Fom 

TOKYO 

29 

14 

22 

72 

Pair 

TUNIS 

29 

84 

U 

44 

Fair 

VIENNA 

1* 

44 

13 

55 

Rain 

WARSAW 

17 

43 

8 

44 

Ovarcasl 

WASHINGTON 

38 

9S 

21 

70 

Ctoady 

ZURICH 

18 

44 

10 

50 



Radio News 

BBC WORLD NEWS 

Broadcast* at 0000. OHO. 0300. 0480, 0800. II40G 0700, ML 0900, 1100. 1300, UOA 1701 1800, 2000. 2200.2300 
_.i CAIItfmesGMT). 

Suoot M od IrnMncfci: 

• Wostorn Eurooo: 448KH2 and 4UM Modtom Wave. 5573, 4ASG 7.130. 7.185, 7255. 9.41G 9,750. 1109S and 
ISOM Km in me 49,41,31, 23 and 19 motor bands. 

Eat Africa: 14UKHX and 212MMcdtumWawc.2S.4SL 21440. 17JKL 15,00, 12095. 11,820, 9.88* 7.120 and 
MBOMHI In Biol 1. 13.14. 19.34. 25, 3I.«snd 49 metarOomUi 

Noctti aad Norm wow Afrfoo: 2SA50, 21470, lA87a lUSOL 9,41ft 7,130 and S975 KHz In If* 1L 1& tf, 25. 
31, 42 and 50 motor bond*. 

, 5 o uttur n Aftica: 25A50.21.440. WJ8G 1&4C0, UJ3A 9/1107.185 and 4J05 Km In IB8 II. 13,14 19,25. 31.41 

, and ■*? matar bands. 

MlddMEaN: 1223KHZ and 227M Madhnn WOvo. 2S45G 2L7W. 17,770, 1SJ10. 11 J40. 9,410. 7J4Q,L12D and 
2990 KHz fn Bn 11, 1L IG 19,25,31.42,49 and 75 motor Bands. 

SaoHMra Ada: 1413KHZ and 2I2M Medium Wm 3SJO, JL5SG 17.77G UL31EL 1L23G 9.400. 7,11 0 and 
4.195 KHx In Bit 11, ILIA 19,29,31,41 and 48 awtar Banda. 

I EastaMl soon Bad Ada: 25450. 17.790, 15J10.11.M& 9.570, L175and3J15 KHi initio 11, 14, 19.25,31.40 

and 76 meter bamfe. Also tor Slnaooora only: 8MM Mm VHP. 

VOICE OF AMERICA 

The v«ica of Amartca broadcasts world nswi In EnWtah an ft* hour and at 28 mimites after tip hour 
during varylns ported* to dHtoreof rtoJoni, 

Saaantad tnmuonclos: 

Wooten Emm: KHz 15545. 7J2S, MU &9SS, 1W 1.197. 791 1U4G 9,740. 134 In Hr T9J. 4L1. 49 J, 
SW.7S7.a51 (modhim «mvo), 379 (medium move), aSAXU and Zfl (medium MWl motor bands. 

BlMdlo East: KHz 15205. 11 JI&W40.73M4ML Utt In fte 197,252.307,41 J, 49.7,08 motor Ml*. 
East Asia end Pacific: KHz 17m 17740, im 1174 a, 9,770,2*000.4.110 and MTS on fte U. I*A 194 
254, 307, 114 497, 190 motor bands. 

Soolti Ado: 2T440in74ai5jQS.1171S974a7.ua an mr 134,16.9, 197,21a 3B7 gnaca motor bo n ds. 

AOrlaa: 25|04G 214*0, 17470. ism 1L9I4 9740 7780.4.RSS99S 3790 on ttw 114. US. 164 194. 2S2.30J. 
417,49,50. 7U motor bandL 

Parachutist Leaps Off HOth Floor 
Of N.Y. Skyscraper , Is Driven Away 

, United Press butmationaL 

* NEW YORK. — A parachutist jumped from the 1 10th-floor observa- 
tion deck of the World Trade Center Saturday. The man landed on the 
street below, got into a waiting car and was driven away. 

A guide on the observation deck, of the south tower saw the man oil 
the roof edge, but when he called to him, the man jumped Tourists said 
he was wearing a backpack that opened to a red and white rectangular 
parachute. Lou Noreia, manager of the observation deck, said visitors 
expressed no particular surprise at the jump. They thought it was part 
of the rouctae.” Mr. Noreia said. 

■ It waS'the second time a parachutist has jumped from the second 
’ tallest building in the United States. Owen Quinn, 35. a former merchant 

* seaman, jumped hom the north tower several years ago. “Human Fly" 

.. stuntman George Willig scaled the south tower in 1977. 


I'M TALLER THAN HtXI SO 

go an ih m maim. 

AND MAKE ME A 5 ANDWICH 


6 IVE ME ONE 6000 
REASON bMVBEMS'DUlER 
MEANS m CM TELL 
ME WHAT TO DO . 1 


I CAN 
■FROM 


NIT YOU 
ABOVE' 


I SHOULD HAVE ASKED 
IFOR SOME MORE REASONS 



5 - rb like heresa b-rdintplai^ 
c - savtem/N& on HW& dMMce ite 
awScnal Subset 


MT£ HISmAL 

ABOUT TrtATP 


*03&,...X iFtoteHT 
YOU SAID ft&TSRlCAL ! 




m 


I DON'T THINK 
I NEED TO < 
SHAVE THIS ) 
MORNING r i 


» HONEY I CAN SEE 
FROM HERE THAT YOU 
* — - DIDN'T SHAVE r— 



BEETLE, 


X WANT 


VOU TO. 




BL-ONCXE'S RKSHT---J 

i shouldnY be y 

SO CARELESS 
i ABOUT MV 

APP EAR 

j 





A p=sv 
N 






iFtDoesN*r 

SAVlTkS&AD* 

. rnsGoob v 


x wsh i 

C0VU?<3J!T 


123U 1 

BV&Z 


i mr 

COlZ> TU&C gx 


r V 

cm? -ntffcsni 
iv * 

ee&M\N&!A 


50— Jl/STJN 0055 15 >M4RCJED. 

NOW THAT I mm CFrT.UEMS 
VERy EVASIVE WHEN I flUESTlONER 
HIM— WO EVERYTHING BUT 
PLEAD THE FIFTH/ 



/HAVE NOU y 
'MET HIS , 
^WIFE? i 

Ifl 

M*'- A 


NO— Bl/T REX W4S/ ' 
HE 5JY . 5 SUES VEBYj 
-i ATTRACTIVE / 7==^ 



/ 1 OFTEN WDNDEI?\ 
tHOVJ NICE WOMEN \ 
SURVIVE BEING 
MA0?iEP TO A JEW, 
YlLIKiE JUSTIN'*^, 


mi 




J.J., I MANY 10U 10 
MEETMIKSPO&eSBW u, 
HE5 AN OLD F&ENPfltQM j j 
MJ&L/WfVEASKB? / 

\ HM ID SEV'^-^ -L 


am.GUESsru, thaws 

* SKTg? 

\ mssvtf'-. 





hex i tutors? 

ID SWAT A 
MOTEL, BUT SHE 
MUPNTter 
ME. 




THAT SC RAMBLED WORD GAME 
K by Henri Arnold and Bob Lae 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Unscramble these four Jumbles, 
one letter tD each square, to form 
four ortfmary words. 


ANBOT 


MAWPS 


STUJYL 


BRONIN 


WHAT HAPPENED TO 
THE WATCH THAT 
WAS STOLEN EY 
. A TRAMP* 


Now arrange the circled letters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Answerhem: It [ J f Ifll M 


Saturdays 


(Answers tomonow) 

Jumbios: LUSTY GLADfi ALBINO GUITAR 
Answer Now the street urchin spoke— 
“GUTTER-ALLY" 



Imprtme par P. I. O. - /. BoulerafdSey 75018 Pans 


’Sorry to vwe ya up so early, /Hr. Wilson, but i wansd 

TO SHOW Joey H 0 IVWU SLEEP IN A TENT " 



Books. 


THE WHOLE WORLD IS WATCHING 

Maes Media in the Making and Unmaking ' 

of the New heft ^ 

By Todd Gulin. University of Californio Press : 327pp. $12.95. | 

Reviewed by John Leonard i 


rpoDD GITUN was president 
1 of the Students for a Demo* 
era tic Society from June, 1963, to 
June, 1964, before the press dis- 
covered the New Left and turned 
on what he calls “the spotlight” 
that became “a magnifying glass** 
that burned everybody to a crisp. 
He is now a sociologist at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, 
and he looks bade through a thick 
academic Isis at Use experience of 
a brief generation of young radi- 
cals, mostly male and entirely pale. 

He feels that 1965 was a crucial 
year. Until then, nobody had paid 
much attention to the SDS, a small 
group, or “friendship dump,” of 
uppex-middle-class university stu- 
dents who organized “face to face” 
on a variety of issues ranging from 
civil rights to Socialist economics 
to anti-imperialism. On being no- 
ticed. this “Old Guard” suddenly 
needed “spokespersons” who just 
as suddenly became “celebrities” 
no longer accountable to their 
rank and file, which rank arid file 
was swollen by all the publicity. 

No Coherent Program 

What happened in 1965, accord- 
ing to GitUn, is that the SDS under 
the magnifying glass was interpret- 
ed to be a single-issue fringe group 
specializing m extravagant ges- 
tures against the war in Vietnam. 
This “macho media” image at- 
tracted thousands of young- re- 
cruits — “Prairie Power” — who 
wanted action and whose only ex- 
perience of radical community was 
watching their “leaders” on televi- 
sion instead of arguing with them 
in committee meetings. There was 
no coherent program from the Old 
Guard, merely an upping of the 
ante cm each succesrive rally of the 
troops, until the late ’60s, when the 
Leninists and Maoists took ^>ver, 
with the terrorists frothing in the 
wings. They were nrisperoeived, 
and they miscarried. 

Gitlin’s business is to contem- 
plate the coverage of the SDS in 
1965 by The New York Times and 
CBS News, to identify the effects 
of that coverage on SDS member- 
ship, strategy, tactics and self-im- 
age. and to generalize aboin the 
role of the press in legitimizing or 
trivializing or anathematizing a vo- 
cal opposition to the policies and 
ideology of a “liberal,* “late-capi- 
talist” “national-security Mate:.” 
Gitlin’s argument is that the press, 
consciously or unconsciously; sub- 
scribes in general to an American 
ideology: . The system works, or . 
can be made to do by moderate 
reform. 

His argument requires him to 
consider the assigning of stories 
and their “framing,” the selection 
and emphasis and “wrap-up,” the 
“containing” and the “coding” of 
history instead of the reporting of 
it He must look as weD at corpo- 
rate ownership, slippery notions of 
“balance" and “objectivity,” the 


of reality, the “contracting” of, 
time and the “dccOTtextualriing”,' 
of experience on page and screcrt 
the ^contradictions” of bourgeon 
culture and the infantilism of a lr' 
ddnding itself into believing it wi,' 
a vanguard in a revolutionary “sib 
uation” . when it was instead a 
moment on prime time. 

The obligatory references are 
made to Antonio Gramsci and 
“hegemony.” We are usefully re- 
minded that “the process of mak- 
ing meanings in the world of cen- 
tralized commercial culture has be- 
come comparable to the process of 
making valoc in the world throogh 
labor.” We are told that “celebri- 
ty,” like money, bore a credit rat- , 
mg, can be “parlayed” into more 1 
celebrity, which leaves ns with 
popularity instead of leadership. 
Revolutions are not the same thing 
as audience-popularity ratings. 

By the late ’60s, with antiwar 
sentiment on the rise among van- ; 
ous American “elites” and' the usu- 
al liberal constituencies, the press . 
would employ its image of the , j 
New Left as one extreme against : 
the other extreme of failed jin- i 
goism; the guilty reformist middle, >. 
wearing a tie and p ushing a baby 
stroller, became the reality. A radi- 
cal critique of the national-security 
state was “imaged” to be either 
bloody (the Weathermen) or ajoke 
(Abbie Hoffman), or both. 

WeB: Any working journalist 
who has ever visited a college 
resents the naivete of professors 
who theorize about journalism; we 
have just left the scene of an acci- 
dent and have a deadline. Never- 
theless, we swim in our jobs, and it 
seldom occurs to us to wonder 
about the nature of the water, the 
concept of wetness. Gitlin, a very 
intelligent man, shoots some im- 
portant fish. ... 

In Need of Nurturing 

And: Anybody who got any- 
where near the New Lot in the 
late ’60s noticed that the “father- 
less” young people needed a “nur- . 
taring” and maternal television try' 
tell them at night that what tit. *. 
(fid during the day was real Tbll, ! 
lacked any other reality prinripB. \ • 
Gitlin is appalled. There were n 
fathers; thoe were only children. : 

But — and Gitlin knows this; 
too — times change, and so did'; 


“balance” and 

“perso nalising ” 


iating” 


culture accommodates its contra- 
dictions by patdting up a hew con- 
sensus. How sinister is “framing” 
if, as be points out in Jus appendix. 
The New York Times, the Los An- 
geles Times and The Washington 
Post, during a five-month period in 
1977, rarely agreed on the import- 
ant story of the day and one-fifth 
of the time didn’t agree on a single 
front-page story? The fathers don’t 
know what they’re doing, either. 

John Leonard ts on the staff oj 
The New York Times. 


Chess 

G randmasters Roman 

Drindzakashvili of ImH. 
Anthony Miles of Britain and Flo- 
rin Gheoighiu of Romania tied 
with Larry Christiansen, the U.S. 
co-champion, and Lawrence Day. 
a Canadian international master, 
for first place in the World Open 
tournament in Philadelphia. Each 
of the five winners received Sl.640 
for his 7%-lVS score. 

To succeed in such strong com- 
petition — the field included nine 
grandmasters and 13 international 
masters — chances must be taken,, 
and as Dzindrikashvifi saw it, if 
this means a queen sacrifice, then 
so much the better. The unfor- 
tunate opponent who got the Israe- 
li’s queen only to lose the game 
was Mark Ginzburg. 

Rather than dedaring his inten- 
tion to buQd a strong pawn center 
with 5 P-QB3, Ginsburg might well 
have adopted the neutral 5 0-0. so 
that Black’s choice among 5 ... 
P-Q3, 5 ... P-K3 or 5 ... N-B3 
would not have been so clear. As 
the game went, DzutdzikashviH ef- 
fortlessly obtained a fine center 
with 8 ... P-Q4. denying White 
any initiative. 

Before Ginsburg could even 
dream of an eventual Idngside at- 
tack, Dzmdzikashvili opened -the 
queen file with 10 PxKP; 11 
QPxP and tried to overwhelm h™ 
with the penetration 11 ... B-B5; 

12 B-Q2, Q-Q6. 

With the idea of proving that 
this violation of his space was - 
presumptuous, Ginsburg offered a 
knight with 14 N/K-Q4J? lo trap 
the queen with 14 ... KPxN; 15 
N-Kl, when Black's counierplay 
would not be sufficient after 
15 ... PxP; 16 NxQ, _RxN; 17 
PxP, BxBP; 18 Q-QB1, BxR; 19 
QxKB. 

With disaster staring at him, 
Dz ui dzikashvfli discovered the in- 
genious counter. 14 ... PxP!?, 
which worked because Ginsburg ' 
stubbornly stuck to his plan. He 
should have coolly recaptured with 
15 PxPf, the point being that 
15 ... NxN; 16 PxN, BxQP; 17 
NxB, QxN; 18 QQ Bl! would have 
threatened 19 B-K31, at least win- 
ning back the sacrificed pawn with 
a powerful two-Wshop position. 

In this hypothetical line, Dszrid- ' 
zikashvili would have been aide to 
insist on the sacrifice of his queen 

S t 15 ... PxN;l6N-KJ.P*h-17 
*Q, RxN; 18 PxP, BxBP; 19 Q- 
QBI. BxR; 20 QxKB, but hts rook, 
knight and paws would not have 
been enough compensation for the 
queen. 


.Robert Byrne 



PmtOm after 14 N/K-Q4 


Ginsburg's 15 N-JC1 did. in fact, 
win the queen, but after 15 
... PxP!; 16 NxQ, PxRdu 17 
NxP. PxN the improved placement 
of the Black pieces greatly en- 
hanced the value of Dzindzikashvi- 
lTs rook, knight arid pawn, while 
the isolated White KP interfered 
with the mobility of the White 
pieces. 

As Ginsburg foundered around 
looking for a game plan. Drindzi- 
kashviU slowly stalked him until 
the blunder 25 R-Q3? permitted 
the combination 25 ... NxNch; 
26 QxN, NxP! The key considera- 
tion was that 27 RxR, RxR; 28 
BxB, R-Q8ch; 29 B-Bl, KxB; 30 
PxN (30 Q-N2ch, K-R2f is of no 
help), B-R6 would, end all resist- 
ance. ' 

The pawn march beginning with 
32 ... P-QN4! destroyed the de- 
fense. After 39 ... R-B6ch, there 
was no reason to play on since 40 
K-B2, P-N7 would deny White any 
recourse against the promotion of 
the passed QNP. so Ginsburg gave 
up. 

SKXuANwaitsnt ! 



HN/WH PSP 
BMJO KP 

1 Veto* 
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T- om Agency Dispatches ' 

„ Italy — Nelson Piqoct 
driving a Brabham-Ford, 
' Italian Grand Prix on 
nd took a one-point ImH 
mnula One world cbam- 
' sta ndin gs, ahead of Aus- 
lan Jones, with only two 
r*.\ntstogo. 

28, scored his third 
,--'.Sx victory of the season. 
> v ‘.ame Rene' Arnoux, who 
. .‘'.Ed in the pole position in 
.."■■charged Renault,- in the 
r V- 3 p and kept the lead 

'.'he finish. 

and Piquet both started 
y~ n the (hard row: Jones, af- 
n start, fought back des- 
in his Williams and 
V veral places, bat he failed 


•v ults 9 Standings 

'oum Grant prl* Renta 

Brazil. Brabham, 1 hour. 3S 
; ' .3s»conds; overn ol no lUJSmpfi. 
-~.r- as. Australia WllHamK. T:»:3k«&. 

•• r,^ Reutemann. Argonttna. WKI tarns, 

> main, Italy, Lotus, am lap behind. 

- ir aura. Finland, Fittipaldi. ana too 
i ''JronLUglar.anatap. 

__J .;9st, Franca, McLaren, ana too. 
.--hecklor, South Africa, Ferrari, on* 

France. UMer.oae tan. 
r.-noux.F ranee. Renault, two tans. 

* ,*ed the totrtest tap of the race, Ms 
':3&DB.or H&399 mptk . 

T DrWenf Stamflen 
% :, KwM,Br«nlL54. 

• - du. Australia S3. 

i -,-; eulefflcmn.ArcNnliriei.37 
LafDte, France, 32 
c nous. Franca, » • - 

- Irani, France. 2* 

; . Anaeflv Italy, 10 

!Tf» JaboulUa, Fronoe,V 
:oPatrasa,ltaty,7 

"'j trofc Daw, Ireland; Joan Flams Jar- 
* aodKeke Rmbera. Finland. L 


to catch the Brazilian and Hrushed 
second. 

Piquet now has 54 points in the 
world standings, while Jones has 
53. 

Argentina's Carlos Reutemann, 
in another WiUiams, took third, 
place, ahead of Elio De AngeBs, a ' 
young Italian who drove a Lotus 
to fourth place. 

Keke Rosburg of Finland, in a 
Fittipaldi, placed fifth. France’s 
Didier Pirom gained the last cham- 
pionship point, finishing sixth in a 
Ligier. 

186-Mile Event 

Piquet maneuvered the total dis- 
tance of 186 miles — 60 laps of the 
3.1-mile Ixnola track — in I hour, 
38 minutes, 7_52 seconds. Jones 
finished 28.93 seconds behind, 
while Reut emann was 1:13.27 
slower than the Brazilian. . 

De Angdis, Rosburg and Fironi 
all finislKd one lap behind the 
winner. 

Other top finishers were Alain 
Proust of France, who was seventh 
jn a McLaren, and South Africa's 
Jody Scheckter, who placed eighth 
in a Ferrari Scheckter, the 1979 
world champion, started in the 
race after passing medical checks 
for a sprained shoulder and neck 
suffered in a crash during trials 
Saturday. 

France's Jacques Lafitte drove 
his Ligier to ninth place, one lap 
behind Piguet, while Amoux 
lagged 10th, two laps behind the 
winner. His teammate, Jean-Pi erre 
Jabouille, withdrew because erf en- 
gine problems in the final laps 
while holding third place. 

Mario Andretti, of the United 


States, who won the Italian Grand 
Prix in 1977, finished 16th after 
holding the fifth position through 
the first half of the race. There 
were no serious accidents, al- 
though three cars went off the 
track. 

Jones and Reutemann logged 
the fastest lap times in practice 
Sunday morning, much better than 

that of Arnoux, whose engine had 
not been performing to his liking. 
Renault mechanics added supple- 
mentary cooling tubes for Ar- 
noux’s brakes before the race. 

Arnoux had shaved almost a full 
second off his opening round qual- 
ifying time Saturday to grab the 
pole from Jabouille. 



Yanks Beat Red Sox 
With 4-Run Inning 


ntf 

SW-V 




Unffld PtuB liwilud 

Nelson Piquet crosses the finish line in his Brabham-Ford to win the Italian Grand Prix. 


Bills 9 Aided by Interception 9 Defeat Jets 


Fran Agency Dispatches 

ORCHARD PARK, N.Y. — 
Free safety Jeff Nixon returned an 
interception 50 yards for a touch- 
down and Joe Cribbs scored on a 
1-yard plunge Sunday to power the 
Buffalo Bills, to a 20-10 National 
Football League victory over the 
New York Jets. 

Nixon picked off a Richard 
Todd pass intended for Bruce 
Harper at midfield and ran it bad: 
all the way to give Buffalo a com- 
manding 20-3 lead with 54 seconds 
left in the third period. It was his 
fourth interception of the season. 

On their first possession of the 
game, the Jets, relying on their 
running game, went 69 yards on 13 
plays but had to settle for a 44- 
yard field goal by Pat Leahy and a 
3-0 lead. 


Cribbs, a rookie from Auburn, 
gave Buffalo a 7-3 lead with four 
minutes gone in the second quarter 
when he went over from a yard 
ouL The touchdown was set up by 
a screen pass from Joe Ferguson to 
Gant, who ram- 


bled 49 yards to the Jets' one. 
falotno 


tight 
bled- 

Buffalo took a 10-3 lead on a 47-' 
yard field goal by Nick MUcg- 
Mayer, his longest as a Bill, with 
eight seconds left in the half. 
Mike- Mayer added another field 
goal in the third quarter to in- 
crease the advantage to 13-3. 

Eagles 42, VDrings 7 

In Bloomington, Mimu, Wilbert 
Montgomery rushed for 169 yards 
and two touchdowns and Leroy 
Harris also scored twice as Phila- 
delphia crushed the Vikings, 42-7. 


hio State, Trailing by 18, Rallies to Win 


.•..‘fiwtdgoicy Dispau^es 

TMBUS, Ohio — Ohic 
, 'i 18 points behind Satur- 
• '.ire rallying for a 31-21 col- 
7' tball victory over Syracuse 
rr; season opener for both 


jjse quarterback . Dave 
.. threw to Tony Sid or for a 
'' touchdown and followed 
’ ; -yard 
for a .1 

;i nen held a 21-9 lead at 
' - ; before Ohio State quart- 
Art Schfichter and second- 
- ^dlbadc Ricky Johnson got 
moving. . .. 

• - drier, who .completed 7 erf 
attempts for lu7 yards, hit 
:_)onley car a 47-yard scoring 
. .ien Johnson boosted the 
Vis into the lead wifh a 
.ud touchdown run. and a 
nt conversion reception 
hliebter. 


*U.. ' V u 
‘ ■=' 
dC ;V ' 

■j •* . 
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. - rent Cai 28? Tennessee 17 ' 

^ ooxviHe, Team, senior Eric 
• icked a 47-yard Odd goal 
-jot seconds remaining to 
mdum California a 20-17 
.' pyer Tennessee. Corner- 
_ 'eff Fisher , intercepted a 
Jatorre pass with 1:18 left 
Tjuthera Cal up Tetines- 
■yardline. 

. r -atj^il4,Bo6tonCoBege6 

tsbnr^h, Dan Marino con- 
rith tight end Benjie Pryor 
' second eight-yard scoring 
give Pittsburgh a 14-6 vio- 
Boston CoOegp. Marino 
ed 23 of 43 passes for 221 
nd Pryor, caught 10 for 1 10 


Purdue’s opening loss to Notie 
Dame, returned and passed for 
347 yards, but Purdue settled for 
four field goals — of 30, 48, 19 and 
40 yards by Rick - Anderson — in 
its 12-6 victory over Wisconsin. 

Stanford 19, lUane 14 

In Palo Alto, Calif., John Elway 
completed a 24-yard scoring pass 
pass to Chris, to wide receiver Ken Margemm 
edge. The with 38 seconds left, to lfft Stan- 
ford to a 19-14 victory over Tn- 
lane. Tnlane had gone ahead, 14- 
13, with .1:58 left when quarter- 
back Nidrie Hall hit wide receiver 
Robert Griffin for a 17-yard score. 

Nebraska 55, Utah 9 

In Lincoln, Neb., Nebraska wal- 
loped Utah, 55-9, as Jarvis 
Rrnwine, scored on touchdown 
runs of 67, 8 and 6 yards. He left 
the game in the third quarter with 
179 yards on 17 carries. 

. --Geor^ft42, Texas A&M0 
In Athens. Gsl, freshman Her- 


ts 


y, . . . «s 

\ r.sis . 


4 ~ - 


rfabona 29 , Kentucky 7 

i , bnnan, Okla., quarterback 
iitts returned from a 1 m in- 
;7 lead Oklahoma to three 
including a. 75-yard pass 
• Bobby Grayson, as the 
•: .' rallied in fourth period to 
.- Zentudcy, 29-7- 

. " igan 17,'Northwestem 10 

‘ Arbor, MidL, Michigan 
:,t against- N orthwestem be- 


^ ^inching a 17-10 victory, 
joire. quarterback Rich 
&t wide-reedver Anthony 
"^with. scoring passes of 17 
■ftrdi 

indue 12, Wisconsin 6 

- -adison, Wis^ quartearback 
lemnann, who had 


College Football 

«AST 

Armv 2& Holv Cra»7 
Crarnoilna SL UMsrm SL U 
Plttaburoh 14. toten CoOeae & 

Richmond 21. Vinanowa 7 
Rutsori ZL Tamp** 3 
Sllpaanr RocklA Tawaan St.< 

SOUTH 

CJwreoa i*. Rica 3 
Ftorido 41. CaDtemla u 
Florida 51.53, LoulsvllieO 
Georgia 42, Taxes ASMO 
Louisiana St 21, Kanaas St a 
Maryland 31, VandeiUm 6 
MkmLFIa.47. Florida AMO 
MtaMPftl *1. MOfflBWs St. 7 
Mlsslss)oplSt31. LouMonaTectil! . 
OkloHama », Kentucky 7 . 

S. Carolina 73, Wichita slo 
S outhern Cal 3a Tennessee 17 
Vlrulnla 6, Nauv 3 

VMI T3. William A Mary 10 
MIDWEST 

Cant. Michigan 15, Miami. OMo M 
llllnobaaMIcWoen SL 17 
Mm 14 Indkm 7 
lawa 5t. 43, NE Louisiana 7 
Michigan ^.Northwestern to 
MMnesofa3S,OhloU.i4 
Nebraska 55. Utah * 

OMo 5fc It, Syracuse 21 
Purdua 12. Wisconsin a 

SOUTHWEST 
Auburn IB, Texas Christian 7 
Bavlor Lamar 7 
N. Carolina », Texas Tech 3 
Southern Math. 2S.M. Terns 5L 2 
W. Texas SL2B. Oklahoma SI. T* . 

TAR WEST 

ArUoau St. 29, Houston 13 
Brigham Yoira 3 & San CHaao St. 11 
Kansas 7, Oregon 7. tie 

Missouri «7. New Mexico M 

San Jose 51.31. Wash! ngton St. 24 
Stanford 10, Tulane 14 
UCLA 56. Colorado 14 

Washington 50, Air Force 7 
W. Virginia 52, Colorado 5t. 34 
Wvomlno30. Oregon Sr. to 


schcl Walker ran for 145 yards and 
three touchdowns, including a 76- 
yard burst in the third period, and 
Buck Bdue threw two touchdown 
passes as Georgia crushed Texas 
A&M.42-0. 

North Carofina 9, Texas Tech 3 

In Lubbock. Texas, North Caro- 
lina beat Texas Tech, 9-3, as soph- 
omore Rod Elkins hit tailback Kel- 
vin Biyant on a 58-yard pass play 
early in the fourth period. 

Missouri 47, New Mexico 16 

In Columbia, Mo„ ' Missouri 
crushed New Mexico, 47-16, as 
James Wilder had a 51-yard touch- 
down ran. The Tigers capitalized 
on an interception and a fumble 
and scored three touchdowns in a 
1-minute. 43-second span. 

Wastnogton 50, Air Force 7 

In Seattle, Tom Flick passed jpr_ 
316 yards, and Toussaint Tyler 
scored three touchdowns as Wash- 
ington romped over Air Force, 50- 
7. Flick completed 18 of 24 passes 
for 316 yards, teaming up with 
Willie Rosborough on an 84-yard 
touchdown on the Husloes' third 
offensive play erf the game. 

Florida St 52, LotrisriBe 0 

In Tallahassee; Fla^ quarterback 
Ride Stockstill threw for four 
touchdowns and Florida State held 
Louisville to a net loss of yt 
rushing in a 52-0 rout 
who played a little more than two 
quarters, completed nine of 12 
passes for 1 15 yards. 

Arizona State 29, Houston 13 

In Tempe, Axel, Arizona State 
upset Houston, 29-13. Split end 
John Mistier caught two touch- 
dowrrpasscs from Mike Pagel for 
the Sun Devils, and linebackers 
Vernon Maxwell and Marie Hicks 
each recovered two fumbles. 

UCLA 56, Colorado 14 

In Los Angeks, quarterback 
Tom Ramsey and fullback Jairo 
Penaranda ran for two touch- 
downs apiece as UCLA got eight 
touchdowns in the first naif, and 
blitzed Colorado, 56-14. 

South Carofina 73, Wichita State 0 

In Columbia, S.C, tailback 
George Rogers scored two touch- 
downs and gained 108 yards in 
brief first-half action to spark 


las 


South Carolina’s 734) rout of 
Wichita State. The home team 
used only substitutes in the second 
half. 

Vbrgmia 6; Navy 3 

In Charlottesville, Vil, Virgin- 
defense and a pair of field 
s by Wayne Morrison stopped 
ftavy,&3. 

Army 28, Holy Cross 7 

In West Point, N.Y., Army out- 
scored Holy Cross, 28-7, with the 
help erf two touchdown passes by 
Jerry! Bennett 


Harris scored on a 2-yard run 
with 5:08 left in the first quarter, 
and three minutes later Montgom- 
ery rambled 72 yards around left 
end on Lhe longest run of his career 
to give the Eagles a 14-0 lead. 

Montgomery also scored on a 1- 
yard plunge and Harris banged 
over from 4 yards out for the Ea- 
gles, who rolled up more than 500 
yards of total offense. 

The loss by Minnesota was the 
worst for a Bud Grant-coached 
team since the Vikings were beat- 
en, 39-3, by Los Angeles in 1967, 
Grant’s first year. 

Ron Jaworski, the NFL’s lead- 
ing passer entering the game, com- 
pleted 20 of 26 passes for 234 
yards and two touchdowns. Jawor- 
ski hit 12 of 12 in the second half, 
including a 13-yard scoring pass to 
Harold Carmichael, who has now 
caught passes in 114 consecutive 
games. Jaworski also hit Scott 
Fitzkee on a 45-yard bomb early in 
the fourth quarter. 

The Eagles, spearheaded by de- 
fensive end Gaude Humphrey’s 
three sacks, held the Vikings with- 
out a first down in the third quar- 
ter and to less than 40 yards rush- 
ing for the game. Minnesota 
scored in the second quarter on 
Tommy Kramer’s 16-yard pass to 


Falcons 37, Patriots 21 

In Foxboro, Mass., Steve Bart- 
kowsld shredded a porous New 
England secondary for 244 yards 


and three first half touchdowns — 
two to rookie tight end Junior Mil- 
ler — to lead Atlanta to a 37-21 
upset victory over the Patriots. 

Bartkowski hit 19 of 31 pasres, 
including 1 1 of 14 in a productive 
first half which included scoring 
strikes of 12 and 22 yards to Miller 
and 28 yards to Wallace Frauds. 
W illiam Andrews also scored on a 
1-yard run for Atlanta in the first 
quarter and Tim Mazzetti added 
three second half field goals. 

New England scored all its 
points in the first half on touch- 
down passes by Steve Grogan of 9 
yards to tight end Don Hasselbeck 
and 25 yards to Stanley Morgan 
and a 1-yard run by Don Calhoun. 

Lions 29, Packers 7 

In Milwaukee, Billy Sims rushed 
for 134 yards and a touchdown 
and scored on an 87-yard pass 
play, and rookie Ed Murray kicked 
five field goals to lead Detroit to a 
29-7 victory over Green Bay. 

Quarterback Gary Danielson 
completed 11 of 17 passes for 246 
yards for Detroit. The Lions took 
the lead for good at 13-7 on a 1- 
yard scoring plnnge by Sims 32 
seconds before halftime. Sims, who 
has rushed for 287 yards in his two 
NFL games, set up the touchdown 
when he raced 22 yards around left 
end to the Packer 1-yard line. 

An interception by Detroit line- 
backer Charlie Weaver set up a 43- 
yard field goal by Murray on the 
last play of the first half. 


United Press hutmatlonal 

BOSTON — A two-run angle by 
Bucky Dent started a four-run 
fourth inning and New York held 
on Saturday to beat the Red Sox, 
4-3. It was the Yankees* seventh 
straight victory at Fenway Park 
and their 15th m 17 games. 

New York opened the scoring in 
the fourth, when Lou Piniella sin- 
gled and went to third on a double 
by Ride Cerone. Both runners 
scored on Dent’s single to center. 
Dent was sacrificed to second and 
scored on a single by Willie Ran- 
dolph off Red Sox starter Mike 
Torrez (9-14). 

After Torrez was replaced by 
rookie Steve Crawford, Randolph 
was erased on Bobby Brown’s 
fielder's choice. Brown stole sec- 
ond, went to third on a throwing 
error by Boston catcher Carlton 
Fisk and scored on a double by 
Oscar Gamble, giving the Yankees 
a 4-0 lead. 

Boston reached New York start- 
er Tommy John (21-7) for two runs 
in the fifth, and narrowed the gap 
with a third ran in the ninth. 

Orioles 6, Blue Jays 4 

In Toronto, Dan Graham sin- 
gled in two runs and Eddie Murray 
hit a two-run homer as Baltimore 
defeated (he Blue Jays, 6-4. 

A’s 6, Royals 2 

In Oakland, Calif.. Dwayne 
Murphy drove in three runs with a 
homer and a squeeze bunt and Bob 
Picdolo hit a two-run homer as the 
A’s beat Kansas City, 6-2. 

Twins 6, White Sox 5 

In Chicago, John Castino hit his 
Iltb homer and Pete Mackanin 
lined a two-run single in the third 
inning to help Minnesota to a 6-5 
victory over the White Sox. 

Angels 10, Rangers l 

In Anaheim, Calif., Jason 
Thompson delivered a homer, a 
double and a sacrifice fly to drive 
in three runs and rookie John 
Harris hit his first major league 
.home run, leading the Angels to a 
10-1 rout of Texas. 

Brewers 8, Mariners 0 

In Seattle, Mike Caldwell 
ritched a three-hitter and Ben 
ivie drove in three runs with his 
home ran and a double to 
lead Milwaukee to an 8-0 victory 
over the Mariners and give pitcher 
Mike Parrott bis 14th consecutive 
loss. 


Tigers 7, Indians 4 

In Cleveland, Champ Summers 
scored the decisive run on a throw- 
ing error by second baseman Dave 
Rosello with two out in the I3th 
inning as Detroit defeated the In- 
dians, 7-4. 

Pirates 4, Expos 0 

In the National League, in Mon- 
treal, Mike Easier homered and 

Don Robinson stopped the Expos 
on four hits as Pittsburgh ended 
Montreal's four-game w inning 
streak with a 4-0 victory. 

Mcds 4, Cubs 2 

In New York, Moolrie Wilson 
walked with the bases loaded dur- 
ing a three-run rally in the fourth 
inning that lifted the Mets to a 4-2 
victory over Chicago, snapping a 
13-game losing streak. Ed Lynch 
(1-0) went six innings to pick up 
the victory in his first major league 
start. Roy Lee Jackson finish edio 
record a save. 

PluIEes 2, Cardinals 1 

In Philadelphia, two consecutive 
hit batsmen and a sacrifice fly by 
Mike Schmidt keyed a two-run 
sixth innin g that enabled the Phil- 
lies to beat SL Louis, 2-1. 

Dodgers 3, Reds 2 
, In Cincinnati, Derrel Thomas, 



pitchec 
Oglivic 
35th h 


the winning run on a balk by re- 
liever Mario Soto to give Los An- 
geles a 3-2 victory over the Reds. 

Braves 5, Padres 3 

In Atlanta. Bob Homer drove in 
three runs with his 32d homer, a 
double and a single, leading the 
Braves to a 5-3 victory over San 
Diego. 

Astros 3, Gants 2 

In Houston, Joe Morgan and 
Gary Woods drove in runs with 
ground-rale doubles and Luis Pu- 
jols singled borne the winning ran 
to lift the Astros to a 3-2 victory 
over San Francisco. 

3-1 Choice Wins in U.K. 

United Press International 

DONCASTER. England — 
Light Cavalry, a 3-1 choice with 
British champion jockey Joe Mer- 
cer aboard, led from wire to wire 
Saturday in winning the 204th run- 
ning 'of the $171,000 Sl Leger 
Classic. 


Australia Counts on New Technology in America’s Cup 


By William N. Wallace 

. New York Times Service 

NEWPORT, R.L — Since the 
-America’s Cup competition was re- - 
vived in 12-meter yachts 22 years 
ago, the de f ende r s representing the 
New York Yacht Club have won 
all but two of 30 races and all sev- 
en erf the fouwrf-seven race series. . 

The 24th defense of the Cup be- 
gins on Tuesday in Rhode Island 
Sound, eight miles from land. In 
most but not all quarters, it is a 
foregone conclusion that Lhe 
American yacht called Freedom 
-this time, will win agf™! and most 
likely in four straight races. More 
preparation and money has gone 
into Freedom than any yacht in 
Cup history, and it seems next to 
impossible to beat the Americans 
at their own game and on their 
own waters. 

The challengers are Australians 
again, an experienced group head- 
ed by Alan Bond, a wealthy self- 
made land developer from Perth. 
Bond mounted the two most re- 
cent challenges, with Southern 
Cross in 1974 and Australia in 
1977. Courageous, the American 
defender, beat both of them handi- 
ly, 4-0 and 4-0, and the yacht Aus- 
tralia is back again with a different 
skipper. Jim Hardy. 

But will the results be the same? 
The Aussies think not Since win- 
ning the final challenger elimina- 
tion series against France 3 earlier 
this month, the Australians have 
made some comparatively radical 
changes in their big white sloop 

rably 


By putting a considerable bend 
in the upper part of the mast 
through hydraulics of the stan d in g 
rigging^ the shape of the mainsail 
-can be *aitered so that it .exposes 
more area to the wind. The main- 
sail is the power sail on these 30- 
ton 12-meter yachts, and mare sail 
area translates into more speed. 

The Australians completed their 
preSminaxy testing of the new roar 
and mainsail last Wednesday when 
it was derided, to gp ahead boldly 
with the new equipment 

Some Americans viewed this as 
taking a chance. Why ran the risk 
of dying something new in a prov- 
en yacht of considerable speed? 

‘'Risk?” snorted Ben Lexcen, 
Hardy’s tactician and the naval ar- 
chitect who modified Australia's 
design last year. “There’s about as 
much risk as adding another jet en- 
gine on an airplane. We’re going 
faster." 

Freedom has no such bending 
mast, and the Americans between 
now and Tuesday afternoon may 
be wondering if the Australians 
have put something over on them. 
In match racing the outcome of a 
series is definitive early if one 
yacht can sail through the seas 


even a fraction of a knot faster 
than the other. 

Of the seven 12-meter defenses 
since 1958 the American yacht five 
times was the faster and had no 
trouble. The exceptions were In- 
trepid in 1970 and Weatherly in 
1964, each losing one race to an 
Australian challenger, Gretd I and 
Gretel H, but winning the series 
because of better sailing skills and 
tactics. 

If Australia should be a faster 
yacht. Freedom’s 47 previous races 
in the American trials and her 
2,000 miles of sailing since her 
launching 16 months ago will have 
proven nothing. However, such an 
eventuality would make for an ex- 
citing series as Dennis Conner, the 
37-year-old skipper from San Di- 
ego, strives to accomplish what Bill 
Flicker in 1970, Bus Mosbacher in 
1964 and Harold Vanderbilt in 
1934 accomplished — the defeat of 
a faster aval by strategy and 
behnstnanship. 

Toward the end of the American 
trials, which Freedom dominated 
from the beginning, losing only 
four times, Conner was taking it 
easy otr the starting lines content 
to begin even or a little behind 
Clipper or Courageous. Since 


attest have measurably 
her speed. 
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If they are correct, 
have achieved a techno! _ 
breakthrough that may enable 
them to lift die Cup at last, some- 
thing never before achieved over 
110 years. 

New Mast 

The Australians have put in the 
boat a new mast with a beading 
fiberglass top piece about 15 feet 
long, and they have acquired a new 
mainsail mad e of the Kevlar-Mylar 
fabric blend, similar to Freedom’s 
widely-admired mainsails . That 

kind of safldoth is superior to the 
conventional dacron, saflmakers 
report, because it is so much 
stronger, holds shape so much bet- 
ter and saves up to 60 pounds 
aloft, which means more speed. 


Sanchez Outscores Ford 
For Featherweight Title 

The Associated Press Ford, at 5-10 extremely tall for a 

SAN ANTONIO. Texas — Mex- 126-pound fighter, used his 6Vi- 
ico’s Salvador Sanchez, apparently inch reach advantage to score 
confused in the early rounds, re- ^ heavily in the early rounds by 
gained his composure and won a - flicking his left fist into Sanchez's 
contested decision over previously ~ chin. Ford sent blood trickling 
undefeated Patrick Ford of Guya- - - from Sanchez’s left nostril when he 
na in a 15-round match Saturday .rocked the champion with a left 
to retain the World Boxing Coun — uppercut in the third round, 
cil featherweight championship. 


Freedom was faster than the other 
two, Conner had some leeway, and 
Freedom often was behind on the 
opening- windward leg — but not 
Tor long. 

It takes some doing to come 
from behind in match racing and 
pass the other boat, which has the 
many advantages of being ahead. 
Conner demonstrated his stall at 
this several times as he 
maneuvered his rivals into unfa- 
vorable positions. 

There are some who question if 
the American sailors might not be 
a little bit swell-headed because 
matters have gone so smoothly for 
them this summer. 

John Marshall, the sail trimmer 
on the Freedom crew, does not 
think so. Marshall, 38, has been in 
two other America’s Cup cam- 
paigns. “We’re not smug or overly 
confident," he said. 

It is as though the Freedom crew 
was hopang desperately for some 
excitement to cap a predictable 
summer, hoping that the Australi- 
ans’ bending mast is a technologi- 
cal breakthrough. 

The concept was brought here 
first by the British challenger, 
Uonbeart, which had a fiberglass 
top section in its roar that would 
bold like a vaulter s pole through' 
an arm measuring 13 feet. The idea 
was grasped and admired by 
many, and the Australians set out 
secretly to build one of their own 
bending masts in a small shop on 
Thames Street near the yacht's 
shipyard, Newport Offshore! 

Bond loves intrigue, so there was 
some mysieiy added, and flat deni- 
als of the existence of such a mast. 

There had been some question 
earlier as to the legality of such a 
mast under the 12-meter rules and 
conditions of America's Cup rac- 


ing. A protest of the mast as illegal 
equipment filed by the French 
against Lionheart was denied by 
an international jury, which heard 
it in Newport last month, and that 
ended the legal conjectures. 

Marshall believes that the Amer- 
icans will come around to the 
bending mast theory for the next 
Cup challenge in 1983. “It makes 
good sense because the added sail 
area is not penalized under the 12- 
maer rale,'' he said. The Australi- 
ans claim they have gained more 
than 200 extra square Feet in their 
mainsail as the airfoil of this sail 
takes on a newer, fatter shape. 


King Wins Tide 
In Tokyo Tennis, 
Beating Holladay 

The Associated Press 

TOKYO — Top-seeded Billie 
Jean King defeated seventh-seeded 
Terry Holladay, 7-5, 64, to win an 
international women's tennis tour- 
nament here Sunday. 

The six-time Wimbledon cham- 
pion took little more than an hour 
to beat Holladay and retain the 
title in the annual event, 

After trailing 4-2 in the second 
set. King won four consecutive 
games to take the match before a 
crowd of 3,700. 

Dianne Fromholtz of Australia 
beat Leslie Allen pf the United 
States, 6-2, 6-3, for third place in 
Lhe six-day, 32-player tournamenL 
King had defeated Fromholtz, 
3-6, 7-5, 7-5, in the semifinals Sat- 
urday, while Holladay beat Allen, 
6-3, 6-3. 


Jose Escalante erf Mexico 
scored the fight 148-139 for the 
126-pound Sanchez, while AD. 
Bynum of the United States saw it 
145-141 for the defending champi- 
on and Ramon Berumen of Mexi- 
co scored it even at 145-alL 
However, Ford's manager and 
trainer angrily charged after the 
fight that tbeir fighter was the vic- 


However, beginning in the 
fourth round, Sanchez moved in- 
side' the longer-armed challenger 
and pummel«l Ford’s lower body 
with jabs and rocked the taller 
man several times with uppercuts. 

In the 13th round. Sanchez 
stunned Ford with an uppercut 
that split his lower lip, and m the 
final round the champion wal- 


tim of biased judging. They Hurt - loped Ford so hard it knocked the 
official " 


filed an official protest before Lhe 
bout that two ot the judges were 
from Sanchez’s native country. 


Han cock, Seeking His First Victory, 
Leads Hall of Fame Event by Stroke 


Guyanan's mouthpiece onto the 
canvas. 

Sanchez improved his record to 
36-1-1, while Ford feD to 16-1. . 


^ Ohio State fiaetadEerGIeti Cobb (35) and 

Si gtackRodGoriey fora toaebdown an a 5-yanI pass play from quartataek Dare Warner. 


United Press International 

PINEHURST, N.G — Phil Han- 
'cock, a three-year veteran looking 
for his first victory on the Profes- 
skmal Golfers’ Association tour, 
shot a 67 Saturday to move to 8- 
under-par 205 and a one-stroke 
lead entering the final round of the 
Hall of Fame tournament 

Bill Rogers and Tom Kite also 
had 4-tmder-par 67s Saturday to 
enter the final roimd one stroke 
behind Hancock at .206. Three 
. golfers were tied at 207 — Andy 
Bean, former U.S. Open champion 
Jeny Pate, and Howard'Twitty. 

Hancock had six birdies and a 
pair of bogeys ova* the sandy lay- 
out after starting play at 138. 
Going into Saturday's round, he 


was tied for third with Twitty and 
T jinn y Wadkins. Hancock opened 
with rounds of 71 and 67. 

Ben Crenshaw, who led after the 
second round with a 7-under 135, 
had a 74 Saturday to finish the day 
at 209, four strokes behind Han- 
cock and tied with Wadkins and 
Mike Sullivan, who had a 65. 

Barry JaeckeL the first-round 
leader with a 66 and alone in sec- 
ond place after a 71 Friday, had a 
disastrous 79 Saturday for a 3- 
over-par2l6 total 


More Sports 
On Page 21 


Dnran-Leonard Rematch 

PANAMA CITY (UPT) —The 

op-again, off- again rematch be- 
tween Roberto Duran and Sugar 
Ray Leonard could be set ibis 
west. Duran’s attorney said Satur- 
day. 

Carlos Beta, a lawyer for the 
World Boxing- Council wel- 
terweight champion, said , the two 
sides “have made sufficient ad- 
vances and I believe that on Tues- 
day we are going to deride this.” 

Shelly Fink el, a New York- 
based promoter, said Saturday he 
hari offered the Panamanian cham- 
pion a $ 10-mIIlion deal for a title 
rematch against the American and 
was awaiting confirmation from 
Duran’s financial advisers. Duran 
won the WBC title from Leonard 
in a unanimous derision June 20 in 
Montreal 


Americans Win 5 Golds 
In Kenyan Boxing Meet 

United Press International 

NAIROBI — American boxers dominated the action Saturday 
night, collecting five gold medals, three silvers and one bronze to 
win the team title in Kenya's Golden Cup boxing tournamenL 

Kenya was second with two golds, four silvers and two bronze 
medals in the six-day tournament, which attracted IIS boxers 
from 25 countries. 

The competition, organized by the Amateur Boxing Association 
of Kenya with financial backing from the United States, was held 
for boxers from countries that boycotted the Moscow Olympic 
Games in July. 

Although the Americans were the big winners, a lean Kenyan, 
I say ah Ehoni, a bantamweight, was namari the best boxer of the 
tournamenL He scored with his leading left jab and followed with 
hard punches to the body to knock out Hector Vangoez of the 
Dominican Republic in the second round of the final 

As expected, the most impressive American was Leroy Murphy, 
a light heavyweight, who outpointed Danny Jackson of Puerto 
Rico for the gold medal 

Id the super-heavyweight category, James Broad of the United 
States scored a unanimous decision over his Kenyan opponent, 
Abdalah Kent Another American, Robert Shannon, lost to Pool 
Tarat of Thailand in the flyweight final. 

living Mitchell of the United States won the featherweight class 
in a closdy contested match with Napunyi Oduor of Kenya. In 
the light welterweight category, James Mitchell of the united 
States overwhelmed Gabriel Barake of Israel for a unanimous 
decision. 

Other gold medalists were Jose de Jesus, Puerto Rico, li ght 
flyweight; In Chang Kim, South Korea, lightweight', Don Curry, 
United Slates, welterweight; James Price, Britain,- tight 
middleweight; Christian Heyman, West Germany, middleweight; 
and Janies Omondi, Kenya, heavyweight The latter two were de- 
clared victors when their final opponents were disqualified. 
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Language 

A Whack at r Wacko 7 


By William Safire 

N EW YORK — “Billy Carter is 
not a buffoon, a boob or a, 
wacko, as some public figures have' 
so described him,” said the presi- 
dent's brother before a Senate sub- 
committee. 

_ In that statement, prepared by 
his attorneys. Carter made a signif- 
icant contribution to the clarifica- 
tion of the spell- 
ing of a newly 
popular word. 

The public fig- m 
ure who first used f 
“wacko” to de- Gp* “ § a 

scribe the presi-*$ ** 

dent’s brother .tT- . A 
was New York ' X' M 
Mayor Edward jfi£y\g3r 
Koch. When the 
mayor said he 
thought Billy aaIire 
Carter “happens to be a wacko.” 
reporter Clyde Haberman of The 
New York Times spelled the word 
with an “h," and it appeared on 
the front page as “whacko.” This 
was because the word did not ap- 
pear in the dictionaries. 1 was on 
vacation. 

On sober second thought, 
Haberman dropped the “h” when 
next he used the term, because 
most dictionaries spell “wacky” or 
“wackiness” without an “h.” and 
“wacko" is the noun form of the 
adjective “wacky.” 

Although most authorities readi- 
ly agree on the adjective's range of 
meanings — eccentric, crpzy, irra- 
tional, crackbrained — a great deal 
of hamim p hin g goes op when you 
gel to the etymology. The word 
probably comes from the verb “to 
whack,” or hit over the head, 
which resolutely and consistently 
carries an “h”: In early English, 
“whack" was “thwack." imitative 
of the sound made by a stick 
whooshing through the air and 
crashing on a head. 

In America, the term “whacked 
out” is current as an intensified 
form of “spaced out” or “zonked 
out,” meaning softheaded after ex- 
cessive use of drugs. 

Why, then — if “wacko” is de- 
rived from “one who has been 
whacked silly,” as most etymolo- 
gists agree — have “wacky” and 
“wacko” dropped the “h”? 

For a moment, after “whacko” 
with an “h” appeared on The 
Times's front page, some won) 
watchers hoped the “h” had re- 
turned and all would be consist- 
ent; but Carter’s formal statement 
dropped the “h,” and in a later edi- 
torial on an unrelated subject — 


the Trilateral Commission — The 
Times wTote that “not all the con- 
spiracy theories come from what 
Mayor Koch would call Vackos.’ ” 
The word is firmly de-h'd. 

A second subject has been raised 
by the rise of “wacko": the decline 
of the suffix “nik." and its replace- 
ment by “o.” After “sputnik,” a 
way to transform adjectives into 
nouns was to add “mk,” a Slavic 
device influenced in the United 
States , by Yiddish: henoe, “beat- 
nik,” “spacenik.” 'no-goodnik" 
and “si ck nik- * 1 That has declined 
in favor of the British and Austra- 
lian method of forming nouns with 
“o.” One who is weird is a “weir- 
do.” (Nobody fascinated by words 
has yet been labeled a “wordo.'T 
Americans who long ago adopted 
"kiddo” are slinging around 
“sicko.” “sleazo” and “wrongo.” 

Finally, about the meaning: 
“Wacko*' connotes zaniness, a 
mind askew; “boob" connotes sim- 
plemindedness, a brain benumbed. 
“Boob” conies from “booby,” a 
stupid sea bird that allowed itself 
to gel caught and placed in a “boo- 
by hatch” aboard ship. That be- 
came the cruelly jocular term for 
“insane asylum,” which is now 
called a mental hospital by those 
who look askance at “funny farm.” 
Carter made his Senate appear- 
ance denying wackohood on the 
“boob tube.” which derogates the 
watcher rather than the one who is 
watched 


“What’s now is now,” goes the 
lyric by Bob Gaudio and Jake 
Holmes, popularized by Frank 
Sinatra, “and I’ll forget what's 
happened ...” 

Time was, locutions comparing 
present and past practice accentu- 
ated the past: “What's past is 
past.” However, the sweet bye and 
bye is bye-bye, and the emphasis 
has switched to the present 

When the White House press 
secretary, Joseph L. Powell Jr., 
took exception to some news cov- 
erage by ABC-TV’s Washington 
bureau chief. Carl Bernstein, he 
pointed to precedent; Bernstein is 
said to have replied, “That was 
then and now is now." That ex- 
pression possesses declarative 
power. A more rigidly parallel con- 
struction, “That was then and this 
is now,” is not as effective; to bor- 
row a word from strategic jargon, 
the asymmetry of Bernstein’S sen- 
tence gave it added force. 

New York Times Service 
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The ’Real’ Golden Triangle 
Of Tourists but No Poppies 


yi BaUet Dancer Reas 
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By Henry Kamm 

New Ytwk Times Service 

S OB RUAK, Thailand — In 
this Thai village, the Golden 
Triangle of myth becomes an 
identifiable point on the map. 
Here the borders of Thailand, 
Burma and Laos meet at the con- 
fluence of the Mekong and Mae 
Sai rivers, and green mountains 
stretch into the distance in all 
three countries. ^ 

Somwong Phaloprakan. a Thai 
tour operator from Chian g Mai, 
the region’s major tourist center, 
regrets that he forgot to bring a 
supply of poppies to fads riverside 
cabins. He sells them to travelers 
eager for souvenirs from the 
fabled area where poppies 
bloom, heroin is refined and traf- 
fickers who supply the Western 
world ply their trade. 

Here, no poppies grow. The 
residents of this placid village 
raise rice, com, bananas and cat- 
tle. The community lies at the 
end of a bumpy track six miles 
north of the district town of Chi- 
ang Saen, along the Mekong. 

Tourists 

A couple from California are 
trekking along the Mae Sai, fac- 
ing Burma on the other bank, 
carrying a long-handled butterfly 
net just in case. But they leave 
unmolested the large specimens 
of vivid blue-on-black that alight 
on the elephant grass. Nearby, a 
West German couple studies the 
Laotian side of the river from a 
lookout point 

Somwong is busy preparing bis 
cabin* for a group of French 
tourists expected later. The 
American couple, his only guests, 
return to their cabin to wash 
their clothes in the rushing 
Mekong. 

Somwong has just started his 
enterprise. He fled from Bangkok 
20 years ago to escape the me- 
tropolis, and now that Chiang 
Mai has developed into an over- 
crowded urban center, Thai- 
land’s second-largest city, he is 
trying the last frontier. 

He has designed a rubber 
stamp that prominently features 
poppies and mountains over the 
legend “Golden Triangle” and 
invites his customers to press it 


on the postcards, stationery and 
envelopes that he hopes to selL 

If the Thai 1% of the triangle is 
placid and sparsely populated, 
the Burmese side is virtually 
empty. No people are visible 
across the Mae Sai, no fields 
have been slashed and burned 
out of the wooded mountainsides 
for cultivation and the map 
shows no human settlements. 
Somwong said long-settled villag- 
ers here know of only one village 
in Burma, and it is miles away 
and unchart e d . 

A derelict sawmill stands on 
the Laotian side. Like most of 
the economic activity of that, 
country, it has been still since the 
Communist victory in 1975 and 
the subsequent exodus of most of 
the productive population. Three 
mm wade in and out of the water 
in front of a cluster of bouses a 
bit downstream. The villages fur- 
ther downstream look equally 
l angui d. The Mekong in this area 
is rarely crossed even by refu- 
gees, who continue to arrive in 
Thailand by the thousands. But 
Laotians sometimes traverse the 
land border into the inhospitable 
mfmntains of Burma and reach 
Thailand across the Mae Sai. 
Commerce 

About 15 miles northwest as 
the crow flies, but three hours’ 
trek along the Mae Sai. the Gold- 
en Triangle comes to life as a re- 
gion of active and visible cross- 
border comnunerce, with ample 
indications that there is far more 
to it than meets the eye. 

A constant stream of trade, as 
illegal as it is open, crosses both 
ways between the towns of Mae 
Sai in T hailand and Tachilek in 
Burma. Despite the fact that Bur- 
ma has formally dosed aD its 
land borders, smuggling on a 
small scale is apparent. 

“Burma is very rich, but the 
Burmese people are very poor,” 
said a Burmese observing the 
traffic to «nd fro from his side of 
the border river, chatting with a 
visitor who was allowed that far 
but no farther. 

From Tachilek come scores of 
the small and lean women of the 
mo untain tribes that inhab it the 
region: Shan, Lisu or Akkha. In 
the traditional small baskets 
strapped to tfadr backs are vege- 
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tables and fruit for sale in Mae 
Sai. The bigger Burmese and eth- 
nic Chinese carry nothing as they 
cross the bridge, but when they 
return, their pedicabs, steered by 
Thai operators, are laden with 1 
packing cases. 

The cases contain the everyday 
goods — cans of fish, soap and 
toiletries, medicines, doth, yam, 
needles and other sundries — 
that are a matter of coarse in rel- 
atively prosperous Thailand but 
sadly deficient in the self-styled 
Socialism that President Ne Win 
brought to Burma with his mili- 
tary coup 18 years ago. 

Indifference 

The Burmese customs inspec- 
tors watch the open black market 
with indifference. Every now and 
then a man carries a transmission 
or other automobile part for re- 
pair in Mae Sai, or brings it back, 
empty pop bottles are returned 
to Mae Sai. Much of Mae Sai 
works for Burma and profits 
from its deficiencies. 

How do the Burmese pay t or 
what they take from Thailand? 
Some rice goes across, says a 
Burmese, and sometimes salted 
fish. He knows that that is not 
all, he says. And what of the rest? 
“I cannot say,” be says with an 
embarrassed laugh and a gesture 
that suggests that both he and 
the questioner know the source 
of the purchasing power. 

The goods that are delivered 
from Burma are gemstones, 


mainly rubies and jade, and opi- 
um and its refined derivatives, 
particularly heroin. The hotel 
owner said most of his guests 
were gemstone buyers from 
Bangkok. The Burmese govern- 
ment has an official monopoly 
on gemstone sales but exerts only 
feeble control over its mountain 
and border territory. 

Mae Sai*s business, as well as 
that of the other towns of the 
area, is obviously more produc- 
tive than the limited economic 
resources of the mountain region 
make possible. In all of the towns 
— and all are humble — modem 
buil ding s have been erected to 
boose the branch offices of Bang- 
kok’s principal banks. Mae Sai 
has more than the others. 

“Don’t go into business here if 
you don't know the business," 
the hotel proprietor advised his 
viator. “You could lose lag.” 

Tachilek is inaccessible from 
the rest of Burma except by mili- 
tary flights. Thus the ecomomic 
link to Mae Sai is due not only to 
the attractiveness of black-mar- 
ket profits but also to necessity. 
What the township’s 10,000 resi- 
dents, mostly Snaps, do not 
receive via Mae Sat they can 
hardly get. 

Prices 

Burmese apples cost about 35 
cents a kilogram on the far side 
of town, $2 at the market at the 
border and S2J0 in Mae Sai. The 
Thai baht is the only acceptable 
currency in this lopsided trade, 
because Thai merchants in Mae 
Sai, where the necessities come 
from, do not accept the Burmese 
kyat, worthless outade Burma. 

Because of its remoteness and 
the vigor of insurgent move- 
ments, both Communist and trib- 
al Tachilek is considered bad 
duty by Burmese civil servants. 
Even the Rangoon government's 
propaganda organs, the daily 
Guar man and Working People’s 
Daily newspapers, come about 
two weeks late. The Bangkok 
Post reaches Mae Sai and 
Burmese on the border on the 
day of issue. 

“But nothing comes from 
Laos.” said a Burmese. “They are 
even poorer. They are Commu- 
nist; we are only Socialist.” 


In a rehearsal hall downstairs ax 
the New York City Center, 16 
voung ballet dancers went through 
the motions of a rehearsal after 
doing warm-up exercises and prac- 
ticing basic dance movements. It 
was not a typical rehearsal for the 
Joffrey II Dancers, however, for 
looking on were almost two dozen 
photographers and reporters, not 
to mention two extremely attentive 


news conference held by Ron 
Ppagan, the 22-year-old son 6f the 
Republican candidate for presi- 
dent, who recently became a mem- 
ber of Joffrey H, the “farm team” 
for the Joffrey Ballet, after being a 
backup member last season. The 
younger Reagan had insisted that 
the news conference include his 
fellow dancers, one of whom. Sa- 
‘ bine LaBonne, was asked whether 
the group found having a celebrity 
in its midst a problem. “Not at 
all,” she replied. “To us. Ron is 
just one of the dancers, and he has 
to work just as hard as any of the 
rest of us. He's a nice guy and a 
good dancer.” Reagan was asked 
whether be, like ms father, op- 
posed die Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. “No,” he said, and the two 
Reagan campaign official* seemed 
to wince. “I guess a lot of people 
would be happier if ERA was part 
of the Constitution.” Is he regis- 
tered to vote? “No, but I wfll be, as 
an independent,” Reagan replied, 
and his father’s men winced again. 
Later, to their evident relief, the 
young dancer said, “Of course, HI 
vote for my father.” 

* * * 

. A French aristocrat, exhausted 
and badly sunburned by an 11 -day 
solo voyage through the stormy 
South Pacific on a sail-powered 
surfboard, arrived in Papeete, Ta- 
hiti, on a plane provided by the 
French high commissioner for Po- 
lynesia. Baron Araand de Roomy,- 
34, was flown in from the tiny atoll 
of Ahe, where he washed ashore 
and had been cared for by some of 
the coral island's few dozen inhab- 
itants. De Rosnay said be survived 
shark attacks, several fierce 
squalls, a blistering sun, dehydra- 
tion and near-starvation during his 
voyage on the frail craft Reporters 
who met his plane said the adven- 
turer's face was badly sunburned. 
De Rosnay said he planned to rest 
on die nearby island of Moorea, 
before flying to Paris. French au- 
thorities had sent a doctor to the 
atoll to examine the baton -and the 
two men were then taken to near- 
by Mnnfiri atoll, winch has an air- 
strip, and flown bade to Papeete in 
Commissioner Paid Cousseran's 
plane. *Tm never going to do it 




Ron Reagan 

• -.mint) j 

aga i n ,” De Rosnay saic.^ 
diotdephone interview 
haven in the Tuamu 
chain. He had p lann ed 'i‘. 
surfboard from the : 
Naku-Hiva to Tahiti, 
away. 

* * * 

- Eighteen months agri , ' 
Casamento was picke 
White House from his a 
Today, he has a Medal 
for heroism in World W. . ' 
story of Casamento’s n - 
the jungles of Guadalcan. 
to the Rose Garden of.'-. 
House in 1980 is a tang 
eminent red tape mim' 
with official reluctance 
such a prestigious rnedar - 
one who lobbied for it .. 
Along his lonely path, t 
Marine corporal, who w: *’* 
ed 14 times as be held of 
ion of Japanese mi Nov. 
picked up support from ‘ _ 
men, the Sons of Italy, t *•- 
can Legion, other vetera - 
and, finally, the Whir'. 
President Cuter, who 
criticized for using thr 
boost his stock with ItaE 
cans, presented the mei 
5 9- year -old West Islip, : . 

dent in a tearful ceremo- v; 
the Oval Office. “The d ’ 
Anthony Casamento pa 
the kind that malfwt 
Carter told the largely It " 

beyond the struggle of iT. : 
ing men to survive. He” ^ . 
yond the call of duty." C . 
ly did he mention G . 
crusade, saying the r”, 
“has been a tong time c C - . 
heroism such, as his is nc' ' 
ished by the passage \ ‘ ~ 
Casamento, who walk' . 
with the aid of a can ; 
mained seated while tbe-/_ 
spoke, bowed his head a - - ' 
while opera star Anna BP 
the national anthemj 
haltingly because of '* - " 
throat injuiy, Casamen? 
was “very, very happy." ' 

—SAMUEL 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EXPO CENTRE 

Ore**. (Med Arab Urate* 

Patron KH. Sheikh Suita Ka 
Mohormd AJ Qadmi, Mmkim of 
file Supreme CooncR of the UAE and 


MOVING 

MTl MOVING a EXPORT, bonne. 
Air & ieo freight. Morin'Air Fret, 21 r. 
la Sueur, Pnre l6. Tat 5000304+. 

HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


ITALY 

Aimnmee the 4th Amud Intornaticnd f*PEIZ^ > F 

EXPO ’80 UAE - L7ICCELX 

BY RAIL AND 
SS CAR FERRY 

wig ftfe in nam e d e nted opportunity 
to be repi wanted In At Wodert 

BRINDISI - PATRAS - 

Write. Telex or Telephone: ATHENS 



EQUITY INT'L 
SERVICES S.A. 

Monday 30th Sept. 1980 art pm , 
Ifcmbotei, Forney Vdfcran 
Agenda: 1 . Currant beitoesi 

2- Bedlam 


Signed: Board of Krecfati 


SOVIET OIL? 

Sonet oi reserves & output growth to 
1990: two new xtucSes in Enqfeh [183 & 
360 paged by Swedbh od onolysft. 
WntenSTtaroSudws Co.. Spbiatfav. 
27. Mdmo, Sweden. 


WKTZ RENT-ArCAft SPECIAL 


HERTZ FORDS AND OTHER 
FINE CARS 

<sD us now at 574 2262. Been 

STUDY ACUPUNCTURE in Om. 3 
weela advanc e d certificate course in 
Zhang Sai Medcd College, Canton, 
O™ From Januray 19 - February 8, 
1981. For detai write to: Dr L 
Swung, Lee School of Oiortd Mas- 
logo. 19 For chert w r Gardens, London 


FAST CROSSING 
BRINDISI -CORFU 
IN 3% HOURS 


ALf JUMBO 
HYDROFOIL 

A joint service by: 

HaiBOCMBXTBKANEAN 

IKS 

ADMATICASLpJLN. 

oodAUSCAHSraav. 

FOB RXL DETABS, CALL 


rage. 19 rarmm to r (gardens. London 

W2 4PD. Telephone 777 7249. LONDON 

K£UNG low9 - having pro bl e ms ? PARS. 

• SOS HOP erfea+ne in EndEsh. 3 pm- COLOGt*. 

11 om Tot Paris 723 80 BO. FKANKAJKT 

SUN M.Y. TIMES, nt Euro-detvary. ZURICH 

P.O. Bax 86. Medwlen. Belgum. T* BERN 

(32-15} 21 04 63. G0«VA 

AA in fogWi derty. Pons. Teb 551. BRUSSBS 

3a90/M£76iJl ROME 
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HOWTO RECOGNIZE A 
REAL INTERNATIONAL 
MOVER 
Look ert a list 
of his offices. 

If they're located 
all around the world, 
he’s international. 

INTERDEAN 


PORTUGAL 

7 DAYS MCIU5IVE TOURS 

FROM LONDON TOr 


EURAILPASS SHIPS 

EGNATIA - APPi A 
CASTAUA - ESPRESSO 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL ■ 

SPORT M SCOTLAND, far 1 weak 
September 20-27. Prime fating, pro- 
fessionai instruction avaZcdJe, driy 
tackle jravkfed. Castie centred/ hoct- 
ed, ae bedrooms with private bath- 
rooms, drsh friendy. 6 awbridgo 
wrd odea. Stabm awxkta, rifle or 
Camera. London (01 1 637 41 7/ doy. 

RUSSIA/ SCANDINAVIA. Canning 
tours. 3&6K web from £220. May, 
June, July. Tracks Travel London 937 
3028. 

REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 

PARIS A SUBURBS 

WUUT. In a private road, superb 
tawnhouse, 8 roona, luxuriously fitted, 
•mol garden & fer ro o ex . 622 02 17, 
ETOC£ Exceptional view. 250 sqjn. 
Tel: 723 71 88. 

REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


SOTHEBY 
PARKE BERNET 

MIBMAHONAl. REALTY 

Mcukeling luxury residenhai, form ond 
co fwim u d pr operties fo fjrxj mnc hng 
puctaiw "■ nwghowf rfm wW. 

PARIS, KENTUCKY 

Anucfo famou s Mwe yog l x seeing and 
IfQpiiiiQ tu no, a 91 Mere form ottered 
in 3 separate pared*. Prw en tfy operat- 
ed as a cattle and sheep farm with 600 
heed af Itatodi. offering □ rcre op- 
portunity for tfavekrpmer* of a mmor 

none breerfng or f raimng faa&y. btv 
F» wum e rtfa fedude 2 re sid eri c e fc 3 
tenant houses 9 berm. 2 vrilh do*. 
$5,900 per acre. Brodrure #?HT2M1. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

LONDON. MARSH A PARSONS offer 
a good se lect i on af furnished 
houses/flats, £70 - £800 per week. 5 
Kanangfan Qxxxh St. London W8. 
01-9379622/ Q}. 239 978?. 
lOTOON. For fumrihed flats and 
houses, the service leadeia US Career 
rations wer Amcombe 8. EngtanA 
Tefc London 4357122. T* 299660. 
lOMlON. For the best furnished flats 
and houses. Consult the Spebafoft. 
Phfflg»^Koy and Lewis. TeL: London 

HOLLAND 

PORTS SBtVKB m Amsterdam, fg. 
vnsm & lArodd areas. TeL 035- 
17198. K o pbetweg 309, Hkersum. 

PARK AREA FURNISHED 


! REAL ESTATE 

EMPLOYMENT 

TO RENT/SHARE 

— ■■ - 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 

PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 

16ft. MARCFAII, Irage Sving, dnirn. 
4bed-oorre. corpctexi newly petered, 
sunny. Fro 8000. 720 37 99. 1 

14ft, ON BOtS: No ayxrt, high den*. 

Is 

Ht NATIONAL, S3, safes, actoteertto- E 
lire & reierach experience, bil back- 
ground (Aria, Europe. USAL Free to 
frawL Teb Pwk 222\\ 51 /22a 4071. 

GENERAL POSITIOre AVAILABLE 

REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 

QUAIB&3 POISON TO saL 

to tyorters in several coureria*, our 
fete of 'league ori^xd odrtt toys'. Goro- 
nuuun unbmited We now export nde- 
dte rartaque bode 1 ei & . 1. Cctefomio- 
fcdwood hot Ma, mxJ cetiphiltee* ofi 
terrain rehidat, Gteforrea auaSty roller - 
dote* + OJLM. ports, Gumma cow- 
boy tarts + other original items a* they 
crane on the U5 motel. For fevneefierte “ 
« /review, cdl Mr. Brrron, Rofterdran 29 ** 
28 55. or Germory 221^1 81 39. or 
write ho* 14785, Herald Tribune, 92521 
Neu9y Cedex France. 

IMTL OFFICE 

SEEKS FOR ITS frUNAGEMM, 
Beautiful hirti dan claimant, 4 rooms 
and mere. Prate 2*5 1 1 OR. 

BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


EMPLOYMENT 

GENERAL POSITIONS WANTeST 


EMPLOYMENT 

DOMESTIC 
POSmOPB WANTED 


ROM STOCK 

AMC Eagle 4*4, air. ntw $10,900. 
BMW 32$. 78, pen. SPr 74^500. 
Ferrari 88 512, new. 1980, star. 
Mercedes 300 SD. USA, new, S27J1 


Larican men. v»3 consider cmy serious | 
praposMons in wtedi he can be of ser. 
vice to MH ie u tr e . Household core, 
driving, 6ght oaokina seaetariaL-Boor 
490, H wald T rSxne, 92521 NanOy 
Codex, fimji 

GERMAN W OMAH 30, exatflenj 

owrocid eduoePion + professional 
background, very good French/ Ena- 
Ssh, strong, pleaan* porsonckty, web 
ehc A enghg poeie'nn Porn b us e d . Bear 
498. HerwfTnbune, 92521 Newlly 
codex. France. 


ood French/ Ena- 
personalty, web 
Para b us e d . Ben 


PERUVIAN, 22. seeks job as tw par 
with fawfar in CJbo wi or New Yorfc- 
Write: Misi Piodo. c/o BcAi, 19 Aw. 
taut Doumer. Boris lfith, francs. 

INGUSH MUM'S IBP. Nones free 
now. Nesh Agency V, Grcmd ft»- 
rode, Brighton/UK. let 661 868. 

AUTOMOBILES 


Ferrari 88 5TZ new, 1980, silver/ red. 
Meraedes 3CD SD.'IKA, new, S27JXXL 
Mercedes 380SL, new. DMSAOOO. 
Mercedes 2805, new, DM 40JKXL 
Chevy Bsmckan Vcn, now, $14500. 
Jaguars, Range & Land ttaver^ new 
and other leodng nxAes ovoilabb. 
Same day reparation passfch. 

iczkovits, 

Clai i deristro sw 36, CH-8027 Zurich. 
Tab 01/202 76 UL Tehn 53444. 


NHD 

ACCOMMODATION 
IN PARIS? 

Near BN To wer hi oar own 31- 
Boar tower blade, co m/o r ta le, Iggt- 
■y dudes to 5 u— opsattnenbL 
f u rn is hed, for one week, two 


COMPUTER PORTRAITS 
T-SHIRT PHOTOS 

AN NSTANTMONEr MAKER 
THAT CAN EARN YOU 
$4000* $8000 per mondi 
A portrest from a Svo subbed or from a 
photo in lew than 6 0 sec This con be 
Ktortiy IramfocTio on to a T Art or 
mod qny textile item. h0 or part-time. 
All CASH BUSRCS5. PortabteTNo ex- 
p ene nce necossary. Bccelerrtfer shop- 
ping asters, resorts, start, hot e h , mod 
on*, corrodes. Fcmts or any hi^h troTBc 
location. S1QJXX) starling copitol 


ms m 


ST. CROIX, 

U.S. VIRGIN ISLANDS 

The sutgle, moat rnportare ludtoldng ! 
on St Qom, wteompa sana <QBS acres 
that indudc spodocuhy Dows Bsadi 
end an Iftriotx Robert Tremdones^le- 
sgnad gaff course weh oas np letu dub 
fodtae*. u nkin g Ns property cm ideal 
mvertmert or d erelopt n e r* of^xxtunity 
far creating a carefuSy bdanced retort 

SlOJXM.OOa Brochure 4tIKT9-08. 


lHATOTa 

Tet- 577 54-04. Tn. 200406. 


A rec4 mtamanonol mover. 
AM51HHMM: 44.R944 
ATHBMSi 9«1 .80.44 
■AKBONAs452.31.il 


LISBON £125.00 

BTORR/CASC AB £135.00 

COSTA VBSE (OPORTO) . ^161 DO 

ALGARVE. ...£120.00 

MADBRA.: £149.00 

Hqcbq C ontoc i: 

low d oiv Teb 4933S73L He 245453 i 


SHARON, 

CONNECTICUT 

A 3 56-aa e purebred angw brewing 
farm s troddwig the New York ana 
W ert e m Connecticut borders w»i cam- 
derte form facJ tie i emd a fine 15-roam 
Gecraan manor. Attractive Thorough- 
bred oreedng incentive progrtm of- 
fered by New York, makes the property 
■deol for horse breedmg pupanes- 
S1/475XO0. Btodwn Start A.} A. 


BEVERLY HILLS, 
CAUFORNIA 

Set an an ed r e wh privete 10aa« es- 
tate high on a biol of a hR, a inagaifv- 
cent 35rocm residence offering luperb 

views of We st Los Angeles. B eouefufly 

1WJWR BKTO8 noo*!, RYf] t Rtm i iTOkJ- 

ingv o fabulous drculm statrease and a 
re ns s J o wi aiusnfl the ' vri j tf i of the 
house. Pooi, poottiouse with terrace, ca- 
bana, dressing rooms and 2 gar e bos. 
Screening room vritfi 35 mn prujecters. 
VsjxWJMO Brochure fpfT214S. 


STAYING IN PARIS? 




EMBASSY SERVICE 

SaleARetif 

ARARTM9I1S A HOUSES 
8 Ave. de M es dne, tail B. 

hOhS? 562 78 99. 
MONCEAU 

SUPB» 6/7 ROOMS, kitchen, 2 baths, 
Mcvihono- V«Y LUXURIOUS. 

Fr*. 6800. 280 30 42. 


INVESTMENT INCOME 
Initial Return 1 8% p.a. 

CT.C Equipment AG srfs IrternatKm oi - 
ly R egrtemd Shipping con ta iners and 
rekded eqwpntem to private inv es tors. 
Leases currently available return 18X 
pa net with first doss eovenonL 
For details contact 
Dowd Johnsran/Kari Wagner, 
CT.C Erxipmert AG, 

92 St. J3che Strase. 

4052 Bate, Swtoeriand. 

Teli (061) 506077/78. Telex: 63426. 

BUSINESS SERVICES”* 


MlERNAnONAL 
BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 
UNLTD. 

N e w YoHt - ILSJL. 

(isniknu<i afoo, fnodoti, bi- 
Ingoal or conversions, fnado 

shows, 8od«J & specsd events. 



ROM FRANKFURT TO: 

USRO N JUK.no 

STORM / CASC A1S AM.B98 

COSTA VBSE 

(OPORTO] 

ALSARVE. AM.914 

MADERA....... ,.JUL1,14J 

MbAMMIIiMOK 
lac 41 3976 

For ether p r ogram s and d el ated infor- 
matton, mk your 

TRAVEL AGBOT 


For brochns and furthar informczKon. 
pi eose contact in, 

980 MADISON AVHMUE 
NEW YORK 10021 
TB^ 212/472-3465 


P1ACE DCS VOSGB 
l Superb 4-bedroom flat. 6 wi ndows fac- 
ing South onto square. Viewing Sept. 
| 12-15. Ms. DuRitard 221 3B28 London. 

I CONCORDE 5 R. Canton. 260.38.89. 
Itaoms, rtudka, private shower, phone. 
Da^y/'roonWv rate. 

RE ST. LOUS, magnificent upuliueii 
on Sein e, 3 # teceytfk xn, 2 be d r oom , 
IrtutiMi fxrited and equipped. 
Hkh price. 720 3/ 99. 

16th. Sue SPONIM. bmsueM Kudo, 
i 45 sqm. an oarden. wefl f u rnished, 
i Fn. 1938 + charges. TeL 265 51 45. 
17*1, VHUBS: Owming Swing, bed- 
1 room, fireplace, newly re done, sunny. 

Fm. 2 400. Yet7i0 37 99. 

I BSEXL Recent buidng, hnairious snxto. 
I frs. 3500 charges inSudmd. 622 41 92. 
ECtXE MAITAU Very pleasant, Gv. 
■ng, 3 bedrooms, bakery. 380 U84, 

PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


212-541-4*06 10ae-10 am 7 dm 
330W. S4St.$Mte5E NV.NT 10019 

DON’T V1BT PARS A1 OC. tabs a 
high standard sec r etory/diirar to 
make your stay enjoyable & effi ci ent. 
CaB AFQ5, P ans 541 01 89/539 5575 
RITBtPRElBt LAITY/ pubbe retatta. 
Your asKtant in Parrs 500 31 DB. 

OFFICE SERVICES 

LONDON BUSINESS ADDRESS/ 

PHONE/TELEX. Eecautes. Suite 66. 
87 Rege rtSt, W l. TeL 439 7094. 
Mia OFFICE S ERVICE . Sopfealaan 

a 1075 a AMSTERDAhTfetOond 
|0| SO 749442 Telex 13374 

EMPLOYMENT 

EXECUTIVE 
POSTONS AVAILABLE 


iUmjRYVBlA owned 
I d. dose Son P edro, M 


id by hanous prt- 
M mbul u . of go* 
res. big peeL wefl 


NEUiaY 

Mo de r n , higti dm, toonn, 

ca rpet in g, phone, porting. 

BragsK Tel: 723 30 00. 

14Rb" 140 xpn_ large fining + Sited- 


U-S- MuW nmMuurd xeeto 
QUADFE) ACCOUNTANT 

with good knowledge af Cod aid Man* 
ogemert Accounting. Dtgfeh language 
deandte. Tho m a positio n with career 
pgtatewi in an expanding buwtes*- 
tnanulaOuraig. rubber produets for use 


'SOJ, Box 17. Arana 
(Maiagg). Tet 80 04 


TsewsTtisj S'S tanSfe 


OOSTA D6. 5Qt W3 U A . 35 ndes east 
of Mcfaaa. Four-bedroom uuut nut. 
fireplace 500 m. to beach. Wrote Vr- 

ana Hwi. Edfioo LoB. Nerja pAala- 

g5rd:52W72 


f«UUY(SABU996). Lovely modem 
double Vmg. 2 bedrooms. Borage, 
gtrat, sernw. hv 4700. Tet 720 37 W. 
12 *k 55 sgev, Cvog + bedroom, 

bsdwn. per long, new. Tel: 365 


haps more frequent, visits to factory in 

SametMamo. 

PSesc subnet hand w ritten letter of op- 
p totati ond c.v. tot Bov 495, Herald 
Trixjne. 92521 Neudty cedev. Franco. 


MTBMAnONAL ORGAMZATION 
seeks rmparienced • ot feast 5 yean • 
mate or femtie tronstator. Woo En^oh 
tanmjogo from French and Sparosh. 
En^eh mother-tongue is a rmisL Tctent 
*i pxmafism to moot 6ftor Quarterfy 
teview w* be an asset. Salary commen- 
surate with e xp erienc e ond ability. Bent 
allowance mid ProvrdonJ Fund. Apply 
sendfeg tv. and hill particulars to; 

Boar 496, Herald ' Triune, 

92521 Nrurly Cedex, France. 


R4TL ORGANGCATION SSS ma- 

toe reupomihki male as reraphonht / 
artarvfant Must be CocnrtwmvwaWi ot- 
ben with hnenriedge of French. Shift 
work nwoteed. Commendng Fre. 4,200 
v 13th month. Ffoto & CV to Bca 471, 
Hercdd Trteune. 91521 NourSy Codex. 
Fraxe. 

AUSTRALIAN ORGANIZATION seeks 
eraerioncsd (mounts cferfc for its Paris 
office. Goo d knowtedga of French on 
odVOTtoge. Corrmonong salary Frr 
5360 x 11 CV & photo to Bax 494. 
Herald Tribune. 72521 Neutiy codex, 
fitteCB. 

BILINGUAL COLLABORATOR, 


team in mil group. Good typing, ax> 
mom seme requred. BigCsh or US no- 
fionaSty wekome. GJ tafe 920 62 03 
(Mr. Kucfien or Mr. MouduxtL 
PROORAMMHL FOR 2 MONTHS 
■mmeriota U time enjoyment in 
Fteideiberg. Gerrr xxiy. Ey wiente in 
P foygr rareng ocfua^iond pmiiation 
pfe t on Crooomco. Contact 
V^toferGofrory 06221-37659. 
T REX o dHLATOR. Bind French- 
orWl Working hours 11 am - 8 pm 
with 1 hair tan* braefe Wei quofc- 
hed concidotei me invited to send 
heevhvritten cv & photo feetamabtel to 
_Mr Phan. 6 rue de Bern, 75008 Paris. 
THE ACCOUNIMG DB^T. of the bttar- 
nationd Hmdd Tribire teds emnedi- 
cWy, bfingual typist for rtarimum 2 
mcrittis rgfeammi. Coll tab 747 12 
65, art. 4C8. 

GENERAL POSmOP« WANTED 


SECRETARIAL 
POSmONS AVAILABLE 


DonTC irate 
M1B9UHONAL 
SECRETARIAL POSTTIONS 

TUESDAYS 

la tee MT QradRed Terflnw. 


I — H MWN ALRAIM 

LEGAL SKXETARY . 
wHh subrtanbal prior eeperfenoe m Btg- 
teh or Amerioen ksw office* or in legal 
department of mutencriand corpora- 
tion. needed tor General CcMvri of to. 
temrtiand bonk in Paris. French sms 
desuabte. Pfecse send tv. & sotory 
reepwements to 8AJJL 
12 Race Vendoma, PAMS 1ST. 

SEOtETARY. BAMGUAL Freneh^ig- 
Ssh, preferably JapaneM motaw-- 
tangue with good ethicationrt bade- 
mound & typng slate, « mvited to 
send h Lw dwi S ta n tv. + plv4o (ra- 
tumcfcMto Mr. Nafcagmw, 6 rue de 
BerriT^OOB Paris. 

SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 

iOCKMG FOR A SECRETARY? CdB 

GX Corauhwto. Pam 2 251 2 94. 

NEED A 1BHTORARY SECRET ART? 
Cdk G A hterim. Para 225 59 25. 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

WANTS FOR PARIS: Resportebto. 
per i cncod Encfah Wtealting narvnr to 
n4cb core of YdtanrTboy 6 ait 3. 


k4cb core of 2 
Tet 326 & 95/ 
7 pm. 


DOMESne 
POSTTIONS WANTED 

HAtRRPt and G ove m emra. Trained, 
retafe gWs, seek ports ofaroad. Fry 
CdnsotoS, 7 «*St, Aldershot, 
l lum pdera . UX. t5T02S2 317095. 



BRITISH MOTORS W 
Monte Cato, efired 
ROLLS ROYCE mxf B 


MONEY SAVBISI 

Factory prim an Ewopecn cars 
and Eixw Japanese maturtyrto- 
Oder by moi/phoo* or see ow local 
reps in various countries. 

Nam the brands ttwt interest you, or 


ROLLS ROYCE aid BENTLEY can ar- 
range quick delivery latest modefe. 
TriU (931 50.6484 and (93} 30A1S2. 
The. 4/0250 TSCO. 

74 FBStAM 345 O.TA. - 4 Daytona 
Last production modeL Goncourie con* 
Afion. AD records since new. 
US$87,500. Cat 416-782-4780 or 
416^77-9377, Toronto. Canada 


LOTUS E S P RI T. u omme n i u i iJi ve aefition 
]979. block weh blade feerther trim, bn- 
mu ui uto, 15000 km. 1 owner. seUtng 
ag^y^duc to reloccrtioa. TeL Para 

RANGE/ LAW * ROVER, Porsche, 
h ta i coder , Ferran, Rote Rayas, eta. 
The Pcvk Uxte Ctxnoge Corrmanr Ltd. 
Teb London 471 8845. nx: 88136&L 

BMW 73ft MAY 78. Excellent comfi- 
tioa Price negotiabfe. Fn 68,000. Teh 
tais 836 4860a- 796241. 


siteply request our 1980 cate*> 
EUiKMACAR M1B04ATKM 
4, Prirode. Jerwiy, Eredond 
Phone OS34 -imST 


BMW PARK LANE LID. Sole UX toe 
free ogetos offer from stock GO, 
RHD, aid US. atsrs, compete l ivel y 
price d . Contact us nows Export Diw- 
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TAX FREE CARS 
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